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PREFACE 

The  student  of  the  history  of  English  literary  criticism  and 
of  the  drama  of  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth  centuries  is 
regaled  again  and  again,  in  his  reading  of  the  documents  of  the 
time,  with  citations  and  paragraphs  about  the  amateur  critic  in 
the  audience.  The  evidence  establishing  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  critics  in  the  theatres  of  neoclassical  England  is  wide- 
spread. It  bears  proof  that  the  poetical  theories  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  rules  of  French  classicism  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  theatre-going  public  in  London  and  gave  rise  to  a  pattern 
of  social  behavior  which  played  a  significant  part  in  shaping  the 
dramatic  productions  of  the  age.  But  when  the  specialist  or  gen- 
eral reader  seeks  to  know  more  about  these  critics,  his  search  is 
rewarded  not  even  with  the  briefest  of  monographs. 

Similarly,  the  scholar  who,  in  addition  to  the  pursuit  of 
accuracy  and  truth,  is  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  stand- 
ards and  values,  frequently  finds  himself  discussing  or  consider- 
ing a  perennial  topic:  the  triangular  relationship  which  exists 
between  critical  theory,  creative  effort,  and  public  taste.  Yet,  he 
who  seeks  to  discover  and  elucidate  the  laws  of  artistic  and  social 
cause  and  effect,  especially  as  they  operate  in  the  communal 
medium  of  the  drama,  finds  that  at  the  present  time  his  argu- 
ments and  speculations  can  go  no  farther  than  unsupported 
assertion,  academic  hypothesis,  and  a  few  scattered  particulars 
from  biography  or  from  critical  studies  of  individual  writers. 
One  who  tries  to  explore  the  kinetic  interrelationship  between 
the  dramatist,  the  critic,  and  the  public,  can  find  no  study  in 
English  of  an  entire  literary  epoch,  displaying  the  actual  results 
of  the  interworkings  of  criticism,  creation,  and  the  demand  of 
the  amusement-seeking  public. 

The  present  volume  is  intended  to  supply  these  two  needs, 
one  historical  and  social,  the  other  theoretical  and  artistic.  The 
facts  here  speak  for  themselves. 

My  obligations  are  great.  This  study  could  not  have  been 
undertaken  without  the  generous  permission  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  to  use  the  material  about  the  critic  and  about  his 
victim  the  author,  which  appears  in  more  or  less  scattered  form 
in  my  Plays  about  the  Theatre  in  England,  i6yi  to  1J37.  Nor 


could  the  evidence  which  I  present  have  been  complete  were 
it  not  for  the  gracious  consent  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library  to  my  printing  for  the  first  time  materials  from  the 
following  manuscripts  of  the  Larpent  Collection:  The  New  Play 
Criticiz'd;  or,  The  Plague  of  Envy,  by  Charles  Macklin;  A  Lick 
at  the  Town,  by  Henry  Woodward;  Covent  Garden  Theatre; 
or,  Pasquin  Turn'd  Drawcansir,  by  Charles  Macklin;  The  Pic- 
ture of  a  Play  House;  or,  Bucks  Have  at  Ye  All,  by  Thomas 
King  (?) .  The  extended  period  of  research  and  the  acquisition 
of  microfilms  needed  for  this  inquiry  were  made  possible  by  the 
Research  Committee  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  who  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  my  project  over  a  number  of  years.  I 
also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  essential  direction  and  assistance 
which  I  received  years  ago  in  courses  in  literary  criticism  under 
Bliss  Perry,  Irving  Babbitt,  and  Oliver  Elton. 

The  investigation  itself  was  made  possible  through  the  cour- 
tesies and  privileges  extended  to  me  by  the  following  libraries: 
the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the 
university  libraries  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. For  the  illustrations,  thanks  are  due  to  the  British  Museum, 
to  the  staff  of  the  Houghton  Library,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bird  Van  Lennep,  Curator  of  the  Theatre  Collection  of 
Harvard  College. 

I  am  indebted  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  to  Professor 
Eva  M.  Glaese  for  typing  the  manuscript;  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Adams,  Research  Associate  in  History,  for  reading  and  annota- 
tion; to  Professor  Ralph  Douglass  of  the  Art  Department;  and 
to  my  colleagues,  Professors  William  F.  J.  Dejongh  and  Carl  H. 
Grabo,  for  many  useful  suggestions.  My  obligations  are  likewise 
great  to  Professor  Robert  Gale  Noyes  of  Brown  University  and 
Professor  John  Wilson  Bowyer  of  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity for  their  careful  reading  and  constructive  criticism  of  the 
manuscript.  Finally,  I  acknowledge  the  constant  assistance  pro- 
vided by  my  wife,  Candace  Carstens  Smith. 

D.  F.  S. 
University  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  June  1,  1953 
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An  Old  Macaroni  Critic Frontispiece 

The  original  painting  by  R.  St.G.  M.  Mansergh  in  M. 
Darly's  Macaroni's  Drawn  after  the  Life  (1772)  is  rear- 
ticulated  by  Ralph  Douglass  of  the  Art  Department, 
University  of  New  Mexico.  Here  is  the  late-eighteenth- 
century  version  of  the  critic  in  the  audience,  the  Maca- 
roni of  the  reign  of  the  third  George,  who  in  elaborate- 
ness of  costume  is  the  forerunner  of  Beau  Brummell, 
famous  under  George  IV.  The  old  style  of  monocle  is  in 
use;  "the  critick's  stick"  is  employed  here  for  a  relatively 
peaceful  purpose.  The  book  which  he  has  been  writing 
shows  that  much  scribbling  leads  to  waste  of  ink.  The 
title  is  The  Critical  Quadrant;  or,  Rules  for  The  Darning 
[sic]  of  the  Sublime  in  Tradgedy  [sic],  by  Benj.  Bombast, 
whose  spelling  shows  his  illiteracy. 

The  Pit  Door Facing  Page       32 

The  picture,  printed  and  sold  by  Carrington  Bowles  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  Yard  (1784),  shows  evidence  of  the 
violent  struggle  for  admission  on  the  benefit  night  of  an 
actress.  Note  the  melange  of  intelligence  and  fashion, 
ignorance  and  crudity.  The  play  which  Mrs.  Siddons  is 
reviving  is  Arthur  Murphy's  The  Grecian  Daughter 
(D.L.,  Feb.  26,  1772). 

The  Theatrical  Steel- Yards  of  1750 70 

Little  Davy  Garrick  is  on  top  of  the  (stock-market)  meat- 
balance,  outweighing  four  of  the  greatest  actors  and  ac- 
tresses at  Covent  Garden.  Garrick's  success  at  Drury  Lane 
is  so  overwhelming  that  all  four  of  these  stars  at  the  other 
house  get  the  hook.  Garrick's  Drury  Lane  pantomimist, 
Henry  Woodward,  has  even  overthrown  the  great  harle- 
quin, John  Rich,  of  Beggafs  Opera  fame.  He  has  taken 
(the  interest  of)  the  Queen  away  from  Rich  and  Covent 
Garden.  The  Covent  Garden  great  who  are  thrown  in  the 
air  by  Garrirk's  meteoric  descent  on  London  are  easily 
recognized  as  Peg  Woffington,  Spranger  Barry,  James 
Quin,  Mrs.  Susannah  Maria  Arne  Cibber   (wife  of  The- 


ophilus,  see  p.  66).  John  Rich  was  for  many  years  manager 
of  Covent  Garden,  where  Garrick  got  his  start.  The  occa- 
sion for  this  print  is  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  season 
of  1749-1750,  Barry  and  Mrs.  Cibber  left  Drury  Lane  for 
Covent  Garden,  where  they  played  Romeo  and  Juliet 
"simultaneously  with  Garrick's  presentation  at  Drury 
Lane,  London  being  hotly  divided  on  the  question  of 
preeminence."  The  engraving  is  the  work  of  Patrick 
O'Brian. 

Comedy  in  the  Country  and  Tragedy  in  London     .     .     .     .     100 

This  engraving  by  Thomas  Rowlandson  (1756-1827), 
famous  caricaturist,  was  published  in  1807.  Note  the  use 
of  spikes  in  London  theatres  to  protect  the  performers 
from  rioters  in  the  pit. 

The  Modern  Duel 128 

This  scene  in  Garrick's  Miss  in  her  Teens  (C.G.,  Jan.  17, 
1747)  shows  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden,  the  theatre  later 
managed  by  George  Colman  the  Elder.  The  swords  sug- 
gest the  type  used  by  Sheridan  in  his  own  duels  and 
displayed  in  the  duel  scene  in  The  Rivals.  The  stage  is 
"candle-lit."  Of  particular  interest  is  the  string  of  cork 
floats  visible  in  a  trough  of  water  around  the  front  of  the 
stage,  in  which  candles  thus  safeguarded  serve  as  foot- 
lights. The  swordsman  on  the  right  is  Henry  Woodward, 
comedian  and  author  of  A  Lick  at  the  Town  (see  pp.  82- 
87).  His  hesitant  rival  on  the  left  is  David  Garrick,  author 
of  Lethe  (see  pp.  70-75)  and  the  greatest  actor  in  the 
greatest  age  of  English  acting.  The  roles  are  Captain 
Flash  and  Mr.  Fribble,  respectively.  The  engraving  (ca. 
1747)  is  the  work  of  C.  Mosley. 


THE  CRITICS  IN  THE  AUDIENCE  OF  THE 
LONDON  THEATRES  FROM  BUCKINGHAM 

TO  SHERIDAN 

INTRODUCTION 

The  writings  and  activities  of  the  great  succession  of  English 
critics  extending  roughly  from  John  Drydens  dedication  of  The 
Rival  Ladies  (1664)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Restoration  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson's  publication  of  The  Lives  of  the  English  Poets 
(1779-1781)  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  study  and  research  since  the  dawn  of  modern  literary 
scholarship.  The  magnitude  and  the  extent  of  the  critical 
achievement  of  that  time  are  known  to  all.  But  the  effect  which 
the  tradition  established  and  maintained  by  these  men  had 
upon  English  society  in  their  own  day  has,  except  in  individual 
biographies  and  special  histories,  never  been  investigated  or 
evaluated  in  a  single  study. 

To  provide  a  detailed  picture  of  the  people  of  the  age  as 
they  reflect  the  psychological  and  artistic  consequences  of  the 
neoclassical  movement  is  valuable,  particularly  if  there  is  sound- 
ness in  the  modern  democratic  conception  of  art  as  a  force  that 
should  act  on  every  literate  citizen.  But  to  obtain  such  a  pano- 
rama from  the  dynamic  social  life  of  a  widely  chronicled  and 
eventful  age  is  not  easy.  The  writings  and  conversations  of  those 
who  were  prominent  in  the  society  or  eminent  in  the  literature 
of  this  time  have  come  down  to  us  in  rich  profusion,  but  the 
thought,  talk,  and  behavior  of  the  ordinary  man  who  had  an 
amateur  interest  in  the  social  and  intellectual  fashions  of  the 
day— the  facts  and  phenomena  which  would  actually  show  the 
impact  of  critical  theory  upon  public  manners— are  not  to  be 
discovered  in  any  concentrated  form  in  the  essays,  novels,  or 
even  the  plays  available  in  a  single  library. 

Where,  then,  can  one  find  a  record  of  the  public  behavior 
and  the  verbal  patter  reflecting  the  influence  of  neoclassicism  on 
the  people  of  the  neoclassic  age?  Since  the  men  and  women  who 
in  that  day  were  most  able  and  eager  to  participate  completely 
in  the  life  of  their  own  generation  went  to  the  theatre,  a  study 
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of  the  actual  words  and  behavior  of  the  audience  in  the  play- 
house should  present  the  most  accurate  picture  of  the  effect  of 
the  criticism  of  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century  on  the 
general  public.  From  the  accession  of  Charles  II  to  the  mid- 
point of  the  reign  of  George  III,  the  theatre  no  less  than  the 
drawing-room,  the  tavern,  and  the  coffee-house— all  rightly 
famous  but  smaller  in  extent— became  a  forum  for  critical  dis- 
cussion. At  that  time  there  was  held  almost  every  afternoon  or 
night  at  one  or  more  of  the  theatres  what  might  be  called  a 
town  meeting  of  the  pit.  Many  of  the  spectators  came  early  in 
order  to  discuss  the  play  before  "curtain-time."  Often  they  punc- 
tuated the  performance  with  audible  and  obstructing  critical 
comment.  And  when  the  offering  of  the  evening  was  over,  they 
not  infrequently  tarried  to  crystalize  their  judgment  or  adopt 
a  verdict  upon  the  piece  which  they  had  just  seen,  before  ad- 
journing to  their  favorite  resort  for  its  final  dissection.  The  best 
sources  for  a  study  of  the  effect  of  classical  artistic  theory  on  the 
ordinary  social  life  of  the  time  are  the  numerous  farces  and 
dramatic  satires  about  the  theatre,  which,  published  and  unpub- 
lished, are  scattered  about  in  the  great  libraries  of  England  and 
America.  To  these  relatively  unknown  works  in  the  archives 
of  drama  can  be  added  certain  prologues  and  epilogues  of  the 
more  successful  plays  of  the  age. 

References  to  the  critics  in  the  audience  and  descriptions 
of  the  violence  of  their  demonstrations  have  not  been  over- 
looked by  readers  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  neoclassical  Eng- 
land, because  they  are  conspicuously  present  in  many  a  prologue 
and  epilogue  and  in  such  well-known  plays  about  the  theatre 
as  Buckingham's  The  Rehearsal  and  Sheridan's  The  Critic. 
Other  descriptions  of  spectators  whose  exhibitionary  tendencies 
in  the  theatre  led  to  critical  vociferations  and  judicial  demon- 
strations are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  eighteenth-century 
periodicals  such  as  The  Tatler,  The  Spectator,  and  The  Guard- 
ian. Historians  of  the  English  stage  from  John  Genest  (1764- 
1839)  to  Allardyce  Nicoll,  the  last  word  on  the  theatre  both  in 
time  and  authority,  have  given  detailed  accounts  of  the  behavior 
of  individuals  and  audiences  on  particular  occasions  or  over  a 
segment  of  fifty  years.  Montague  Summers,  in  his  two  closely 
documented    studies    of    the    Restoration    theatre,    frequently 
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quotes  passages  showing  the  quirks  and  antics  of  the  audience. 
But  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  write  a  consecutive  history 
of  the  critic  in  the  audience  from  the  Restoration  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  my  purpose  to  bring  to- 
gether the  actual  words  and  deeds  of  the  critics  in  the  pit  and 
in  the  boxes,  as  they  are  represented  and  described  in  the  plays 
and  farces  about  the  theatre  from  The  Rehearsal  in  1671  to  The 
Critic  in  1779.  In  a  study  of  the  mores  of  the  people  of  this  great 
age  of  late  renaissance  classicism,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
theatrical  artifice  and  satirical  exaggeration;  yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  within  these  hundred-odd  years  nearly  all  satiri- 
cal portraiture  was,  like  the  engravings  of  William  Hogarth, 
hardly  more  than  a  concentrated  portrayal  of  the  actual  life  of 
the  time.  And  in  the  hands  of  minor  writers  devoid  of  real 
genius  or  imaginative  invention,  stage  representation  most  fre- 
quently took  the  form  of  photographic  realism.  At  the  end  of 
the  chronological  account  of  the  popular  manifestation  of  the 
critical  spirit  as  it  appears  in  plays  containing  passages  about 
critics,  I  have  added  a  chapter  of  excerpts  from  certain  prologues 
and  epilogues  of  the  most  prominent  writers  and  the  best-known 
plays  of  the  period.  This  last  division  offers  even  more  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  the  volunteer  critic  in  the  audiences  of 
these  years.  It  also  serves  to  integrate  and  complete  the  picture 
of  the  age  as  a  single  epoch  of  play  production  when  the  relation- 
ship between  author  and  audience  remained  relatively  constant 
and  when  both  author  and  audience  were  influenced  as  never 
before  or  since  by  contemporary  critical  theory  and  by  the  classi- 
cal ideal  that  the  exercise  of  individual  judgment  is  the  first 
duty  of  man. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  riots  and  disturbances  at  plays  before 
the  sixteen-sixties,  and  long  after  the  seventeen-seventies  there 
were  outbreaks  and  demonstrations  against  playwrights  at  cer- 
tain performances  and  against  managers  for  failure  to  grant  or 
continue  certain  freedoms  and  privileges.  But  only  in  this  age 
in  England  did  literary  criticism  and  the  universal  impulse  to 
play  the  role  of  critic  have  such  a  marked  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  spectators  at  plays.  After  the  reader  has  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  bad  manners  of  the  time  which  are  characteristic  of 
human  nature  in  all  centuries,  he  should  obtain  an  accurate 
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measure  of  the  effect  of  theory  upon  public  behavior  at  a  time 
when  literary  criticism  had  a  place  in  the  minds  of  all  readers. 
All  the  passages  on  the  critic,  who  was  the  terror  of  all  play- 
wrights within  these  years,  throw  added  light  on  the  social  and 
theatrical  life  of  the  time  and  offer  interesting  proof  of  what 
actually  passed  for  wit  in  the  great  age  of  English  conversation. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  PRESTIGE  OF  THE  CRITIC 

One  of  the  commonplaces  of  literary  history  is  the  fact  that 
the  age  of  English  classicism,  extending  roughly  from  1660 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  is  also  pre-eminently  the  age 
of  criticism.  Though  this  period,  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  great  creative  works,  can  with  equal  accuracy  be 
called  the  age  of  French  influence  and  English  originality, 
criticism  was  always  present  as  an  intermediary  between  native 
wit  and  foreign  theory  and  acted  both  as  incentive  and  as  guide. 
All  three  of  the  dominant  figures  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
component  parts  of  the  age— Dryden,  Pope,  and  Johnson— were 
great  critics  and  much  of  their  contemporary  fame  and  influence 
came  from  the  prestige  which  was  in  their  time  attached  to  liter- 
ary criticism. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  literary  criticism  of 
their  day  was  the  doctrine  of  imitation.  Western  civilization  had 
long  been  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  imitation  as  the  basic 
aim  of  Christianity,  the  proposal  that  every  individual  imitate 
the  acts  and  thoughts  of  Christ.  In  the  second  of  our  great  tradi- 
tions, the  classical  tradition,  as  it  was  revitalized  and  set  forth  in 
the  Italian  and  French  Renaissance,  the  doctrine  was  applied 
not  to  the  imitation  of  one  man,  Christ,  but  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  forms,  attitudes,  and  spirit  of  the  great  artists  and  thinkers 
of  antiquity.  To  the  superficial,  the  idea  that  one  could  follow 
a  body  of  rules  and  imitate  the  achievements  of  the  past  and 
thus,  almost  automatically,  become  an  artist,  poet,  or  critic,  was 
a  heady  draught.  Not  only  was  it  responsible  for  the  multitude 
of  poetasters  whom  Pope  memorialized  in  the  Dunciad  (1728)  , 
but  it  also  is  answerable  for  the  numberless  throng  of  amateur 
critics  in  the  English  theatre  from  the  beginnings  of  Dryden 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration  to  the  departure  of  Sheridan 
into  politics  at  the  end  of  the  Johnsonian  era. 

Originally  the  word  critic  was  a  designation  for  one  who 
pronounces  judgment.  Since  a  judge  becomes  necessary  only 
when  some  individual  or  his  act  is  on  trial,  one  would  naturally 
find  the  most  judges  or  critics  in  the  theatre  in  an  age  when  every 
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author  of  every  dramatic  piece  actually  went  on  trial  in  a  very 
literal  sense  the  first  time  his  play  was  produced.  In  an  age  when 
almost  everybody  of  consequence  was  a  writer,  the  would-be 
dramatist,  in  bringing  his  own  creation  before  the  public, 
seemed  to  be  inviting  conviction  on  the  charge  of  personal 
presumption. 

In  periods  when  the  laws  are  clearly  formulated  and  codi- 
fied, highly  revered,  and  strictly  enforced,  the  number  of  the 
judiciary  is  high  and  the  standing  of  the  profession  reaches  the 
peak  of  eminence.  In  Restoration  and  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
land, where  the  great  authorities  in  literature— Aristotle,  Lon- 
ginus,  Horace,  and  Boileau— were  firmly  established  and  the 
laws  of  poetry  and  drama  completely  formulated,  there  were 
not  only  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  judges  or  critics, 
but  an  even  larger  number  of  critical  pretenders  eager  to  share 
the  prestige  that  the  profession  of  criticism  at  that  time  enjoyed. 

It  was  an  age  of  conformity,  when  rank,  authority,  and 
precedent  all  played  a  more  dramatic  and  more  powerful  role 
in  society  than  they  do  today.  Consequently,  men  who  were  at 
all  susceptible  to  the  trends  of  fashion  looked  behind  them  and 
above  them  for  the  proper  etiquette  in  thought,  speech,  and  be- 
havior. A  man  of  substance,  coming  up  to  London  from  the 
university  and  eager  to  make  a  social  and  intellectual  name  for 
himself  in  fashionable  metropolitan  society,  had,  of  necessity, 
to  decide  what  was  the  best  way  to  become  distinguished  or  con- 
spicuous to  a  degree  beyond  the  reach  of  other  men  equipped 
with  equally  good  tailors  and  equally  eminent  social  connec- 
tions. Even  if  born  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  he  might  look 
around  him,  vaguely  aware  that  he  had  no  great  creative  gifts 
such  as  made  Corneille,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Johnson  poets,  but 
though  he  might  distrust  his  imagination— and  what  typical  man 
of  those  days  did  not— he  knew  well  the  catch-words  of  the  time, 
and  would,  after  a  moment  of  reflection,  refuse  to  admit  that 
anyone  else  could  acquire  more  of  nature,  reason,  and  good 
sense  than  he  himself  had  inherited  by  birth  and  absorbed 
through  education.  The  superiority  of  his  judgment  and  taste 
would  give  him  no  swampy  or  uncertain  ground  for  personal 
misgiving.  He  could  be  a  critic.  Corneille  has  won  great  distinc- 
tion for  himself  merely  as  the  author  of  critiques;  Dryden  is 
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as  famous  for  his  essays  and  his  critical  pronouncements  as  for 
his  plays;  Pope  owes  his  eminence  and  his  widespread  acclaim 
as  much  to  his  Essay  on  Criticism  as  to  The  Rape  or  to  Homer; 
as  for  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  who  would  not  derive  equal  satis- 
faction from  being  the  creator  of  such  critical  monuments  as 
the  Preface  to  Shakespeare  and  The  Lives  of  the  English  Poets 
as  from  having  written  Irene,  London,  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  and  even  Rasselas? 

There  were  others  for  a  young  man  to  think  of— professional 
critics,  perhaps  undervalued  today,  like  Thomas  Rymer,  John 
Dennis,  and  Charles  Gildon,  who  were  praised  by  the  judicious 
few  and  conspicuously  known  to  everybody.  These  men  fre- 
quently launched  devastating  attacks  upon  enemies  whose  ban- 
ners showed  a  different  shade  of  critical  opinion;  and  in  turn 
they  were  the  racked  recipients  of  harsh  invective— stalwarts 
who  were  forced  to  repel  many  a  frenzied  onslaught  by  equally 
outraged  foes.  These  fights  focused  the  attention  of  the  public 
on  the  literary  issues  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  led  the  conven- 
tional man  of  fashion  to  think  of  criticism  as  merely  a  matter 
of  abuse  and  denunciation.  The  simplest  way  to  fame  or  at  least 
to  notoriety  was  to  become  an  amateur  critic,  since  the  amateur, 
unlike  the  professional  critic,  was  rarely  called  to  account. 
Criticism,  then,  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  in  most  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  gentlemanly  accomplishment  which, 
to  the  ambitious  youth,  seemed  to  demand  no  great  erudition 
or  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  served  as  a  genteel  outlet 
for  the  rowdy  and  destructive  impulse  that  was  then  so  fre- 
quently manifested  in  public  places. 

Aristocrats  as  different  in  temperament  as  the  second  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Sir  William  Temple  owed  much  of  their 
reputation  for  brilliance  to  their  criticism,  written  or  oral.  And 
where  could  one  find  men  more  influential  or  more  universally 
known  throughout  the  realm?  The  social  ideal  which  emerged 
from  gazing  at  patterns  of  past  and  present  eminence  was  that 
of  the  grave  Roman  statesman,  whose  primary  distinction  was 
love  of  justice,  and  whose  trait  most  to  be  emulated  was  judi- 
cious and  fearless  pronouncement  upon  books,  men,  and  morals. 
Cato,  Cicero,  Horace,  Maecenas  were  the  heroes  and  exemplary 
ancestors  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman  of  the  best  English 
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tradition.  These  four  Romans  personified  respectively  the  dis- 
pensing of  justice,  the  unmasking  of  fraud,  the  exposition  of  the 
rules  of  writing,  and  the  encouragement  and  support  of  artistic 
merit.  But  a  cult  for  Juvenal  and  for  violent  denunciation  fre- 
quently eclipsed  the  urbanity  of  Horace,  and  the  gulf  between 
the  ideal  and  the  actual  was  wide.  Most  of  the  youths  who  seized 
upon  criticism  either  as  an  accomplishment  or  as  a  tool  un- 
doubtedly did  so  in  imitation  of  their  betters,  whether  their  im- 
pulse was  calculated  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  just  been  de- 
scribed or  not.  Some  wrote  dialogues  at  once  dull  and  denuncia- 
tory; some  composed  critical  plays;  in  the  eighteenth  century 
some  wrote  for  the  newspapers;  but  many  more  in  both  centuries 
exercised  their  critical  abilities  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the 
coffee-house,  and  in  the  theatre.  Those  who  demanded  quick 
return  for  their  effort,  in  the  form  of  instant  attention  and  pub- 
lic notice,  preferred  the  theatre  for  their  setting  and  became 
the  critics  of  the  boxes  and  of  the  pit.  However  these  articulates 
were  recruited,  prologues  and  plays  of  the  Restoration  and 
eighteenth  century  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the  presence  and 
power  of  an  army  of  critics  in  the  London  theatres,  which  when 
occasion,  or  faction,  or  malice  demanded,  could  on  the  opening 
night  launch  an  attack  on  a  new  play  so  fatal  as  at  once  to  de- 
stroy all  present  or  future  chance  of  its  success,  and  to  leave  the 
unfortunate  author  with  his  reputation  in  ruins. 


CHAPTER  II 

SIR  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT  AND  THE  DUKE 
OF  BUCKINGHAM 

i 

THE  PLAY-HOUSE  TO  BE  LET 

Perhaps  the  first  reference  to  the  critic  in  the  drama  of  the 
Restoration,  like  so  many  other  firsts  in  the  history  of  English 
drama,  is  found  in  the  work  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant.  His 
Play-House  to  be  Let  was  probably  acted  in  1663.  In  this  com- 
edy the  people  of  the  theatre  are  discussing  expedients  for 
keeping  the  theatre  going  during  the  lean  days  of  vacation.  If 
they  are  to  eat  during  these  scanty  days  when  the  lawyers  and 
many  other  regular  patrons  are  away  from  London,  the  players 
and  their  retainers  back-stage  must  so  far  as  possible  maintain 
a  semblance  of  prosperity  and  popularity.  Accordingly,  the  dis- 
cussion drifts  to  arrangements  for  a  claque  to  support  the  com- 
ing performance.  They  decide  to  admit  a  friendly  fat  man  who 
never  fails  to  clap  at  every  play. 

Hous.K[eeper].  We  have  some  half  hearted  friends  who  clap  softly 

As  if  they  wore  furr'd  Mittens. 
Play[er].  We  must  provide  our  Party  'gainst  tomorrow; 

Watch  at  the  doors  before  the  Play  begins, 

And  make  low  congies  to  the  cruel  Criticks, 

As  they  come  in;  the  Poets  should  do  that; 

But  they  want  breeding,  which  is  the  chief  cause 

That  all  their  Plays  miscarry. 
Hous.K[eeper].  There  is  least  malice  in  the  upper  Gallery, 

For  they  continually  begin  the  plaudit.1 

Since  during  the  off-season  when  the  courts  are  not  in  session, 

Most  men  of  judgment  are  retir'd 

Into  the  Country,  and  the  remainder  that 

Are  left  behind,  come  here  not  to  consider 

But  to  be  merry  at  such  obvious  things 

As  not  constrain  'em  to  the  pains  of  thinking,2 

noise  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  support  their  play. 

1  The  Works  of  S*  William  Davenant  K*  (London:  Herringman,  1673), 
'Dramas,'  p.  77. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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Play[er].  We'll  hire  a  dozen  Laundry-Maids  and  there 
Disperse  'em,  Wenches  that  use  to  clap  Linen; 
They  have  tough  hands,  and  will  be  heard.3 

The  Play-House  to  be  Let  is  really  a  drame  a  tiroir,  a  nest  of 
plays.  The  portion  of  the  piece  to  which  the  title  refers  serves 
as  a  prelude  to  three  other  brief  but  distinct  dramatic  pieces. 
Two  of  these  are  perhaps  the  earliest  examples  of  the  French  va- 
riety of  dramatic  burlesque  to  be  found  in  English.  Though 
D'Avenant's  play  says  no  more  about  the  critic,  nevertheless, 
as  a  play  about  the  theatre  it  is  a  forerunner  of  Buckingham's 
masterpiece,  The  Rehearsal,  the  first  performance  of  which  was 
the  heyday  of  Restoration  critics.  Buckingham,  in  turn,  is  to 
anticipate  Thomas  Rymer,  the  trenchant  critic  of  the  "School 
of  Rules."  In  The  Rehearsal,  at  least,  he  and  his  ghost-writers 
represented  the  forces  of  French  criticism  arrayed  against  cer- 
tain native  defenders  of  the  English  heroic  play.  Without  spe- 
cifically raising  the  battle-cry  of  probability  and  decorum,  or 
flaunting  the  colors  of  French  or  Italian  classicism,  his  was  the 
first  militant  attack  on  the  independence  of  English  dramaturgy 
—inaugurating  a  trend  in  criticism  which  later  caused  Thomas 
Rymer  to  turn  against  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  somewhere  in  the 
back  of  his  mind  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  dreamed  he  was 
another  Richelieu,  shaping  the  literary  destinies  of  his  country 
in  the  direction  of  classicism  and  conformity.  The  Duke,  wish- 
ing to  see  that  correctness  reached  the  English  theatre,  sought 
to  impose  on  Dryden  and  his  fellows  the  edicts  of  French  criti- 
cism requiring  that  every  play  conform  to  the  laws  of  Nature, 
Reason,  Good  Sense.  In  doing  so,  Buckingham  was  to  use  the 
then  aristocratic  weapons  of  burlesque  and  ridicule  that  Sir 
William  D'Avenant  had  brought  over  from  France  and  had 
already  made  use  of  in  The  Play-House  to  be  Let. 

ii 

THE  REHEARSAL 

The  Rehearsal,  that  most  prolific  of  all  dramatic  pieces, 
which  scattered  its  progeny  throughout  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  and  then  projected  its  powerful  hereditary 
strain  even  into  our  own  comedies,  farces,  and  revues,  for  the 

3  Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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first  time  in  English  history  evidences  the  complete  emergence 
of  the  critic  in  the  audience  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the  theatre 
and  in  the  national  consciousness  of  the  British  people.  George 
Villiers,  the  Second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  its  author,  who  is 
said  to  have  called  in  as  his  collaborators  Thomas  Sprat,  Martin 
Clifford,  Samuel  Butler,  and  probably  Edmund  Waller  and 
Abraham  Cowley,  was  a  critic  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  was  typical  in  everything  but  his  own  brilliance,  promi- 
nence, and  influence,  of  all  the  amateur  and  self-appointed 
critics  in  the  audiences  of  the  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-cen- 
tury English  theatre.  Like  his  stage  counterparts  in  his  own  play 
and  in  the  numerous  imitations  which  followed  it,  one  of  his 
many  diversions,  in  a  life  dedicated  to  diversions,  was  to  go  to 
the  rehearsals  of  plays  at  the  two  patent  houses.4  He  was,  more- 
over, not  only  a  critic  but  a  dramatic  author  himself,  both  in 
writing  The  Rehearsal  and  in  later  life  when  he  was  the  adapter 
of  two  pieces  of  an  earlier  age,  one  by  Fletcher  and  one  the  joint 
work  of  Fletcher  and  his  collaborator,  Beaumont.  Finally,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Buckingham  in  1663,  years  before  The  Re- 
hearsal, had  exercised  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  feared 
prerogatives  of  the  amateur  critic  when  he  instigated  a  riot. 
The  occasion  was  a  performance  of  The  United  Kingdoms,  an 
heroic  play  by  Colonel  Henry  Howard.  Although  the  disturbers 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  performance,  the  Duke  of  Bucks, 
as  our  author  was  frequently  called,  extricated  himself  with 
difficulty  from  the  melee  and  barely  escaped  injury.5 

The  Rehearsal,  then,  is  a  play  written  by  a  critic  who  was 
the  epitome  of  glamour  and  prestige,  "the  greatest  wit  and 
wealthiest  man  in  England,"  who  a  little  earlier  had  served  as 
the  King's  "foremost  minister  and  policy-maker."  If  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  a  pattern  for  all  who  wished  to  make  them- 
selves conspicuous  in  the  theatre  by  arraigning  the  author  of  the 

4  Brian  Fairfax,  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  George  Villiers,"  quoted  in  English 
Reprints,  edited  by  Edward  Arber,  George  Villiers,  The  Rehearsal  (Westminster: 
Constable,  1895) ,  p.  9.  Charles  II  granted  patents,  or  charters,  to  two  favorites, 
and  thus  created  a  theatrical  monopoly  in  London,  which,  with  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  exceptions,  extended  from  1660  through  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
Theatre  Regulation  Act  of  1843. 

5  See  George  R.  Noyes,  Selected  Dramas  of  John  Dryden;  with  The  Rehearsal 
(Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1910)  ,  pp.  xxxi-xxxiii.  See  also  'The  Publisher 

to  the  Reader,'  The  Rehearsal  .  .  .  with  a  key   (London,  1710),  pp.  11,  12. 
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evening  before  the  tribunal  of  wit  and  good  sense,  his  play  was 
a  veritable  arsenal  of  offensive  weapons  in  the  form  of  critical 
objections  that  could  be  vociferated  against  the  average  writer 
when  his  play  went  on  trial  at  a  Theatre  Royal.  Buckingham  not 
only  told  lesser  critics  what  to  say,  but  also  taught  them  how 
to  say  it  in  the  simple  and  prosaic  queries  and  pronouncements 
of  the  characters  Smith  and  Johnson,  guests  at  the  rehearsal  of 
Bayes's  play. 

The  first  performance  of  The  Rehearsal  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury  Lane  in  December,  1671,  was  a  gala  day  for 
the  critics.  The  play  itself  attacked  a  critic,  for  Bayes,  the  satiri- 
cal butt  of  the  play,  represented  John  Dryden,  not  only  the 
author  of  heroic  plays  but  also  their  chief  critical  defender.  And 
in  the  audience  of  the  first  performance  there  were  rival  factions 
of  critics,  the  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  play.6  That  the 
Duke  was  expecting  opposition  is,  as  will  later  be  evident,  clear 
from  the  text  of  his  play.  In  the  Epilogue  of  The  Conquest  of 
Granada  (1670) ,  the  heroic  play  which  was  Buckingham's  im- 
mediate target,  John  Dryden  had  given  fair  warning  to  all 
would-be  dramatists,  in  his  oft-quoted  comparison  of  his  own 
age  with  that  of  the  Elizabethans: 

Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  first  comer  sped; 

And  they  have  kept  it  since,  by  being  dead. 

But  were  they  now  to  write,  when  critics  weigh 

Each  line  and  every  word  throughout  a  play 

None  of  them  no,  not  Johnson  in  his  height,  could  pass. 

The  fashionable  public  of  the  Restoration  was  aware  of  its  own 
brilliance  in  conversation,  and,  as  Dryden  indicates,  was  rightly 
proud  of  exercising  its  powers: 

Wit's  now  arrived  to  a  more  high  degree; 
Our  native  language  more  refined  and  free; 
Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  speak  more  wit 
In  conversation  than  those  poets  writ. 

These  lines  of  the  previous  year  perhaps  suggest  the  type  of 
audience  that  would  then  be  on  hand  at  any  first  performance. 
Many  of  the  spectators  were  Buckingham's  supporters;  yet  at  the 
commencement  of  the  performance 

6  Scott-Saintsbury,  ed.,  The  Works  of  John  Dryden  (Edinburgh:  Paterson, 
1882),  I,  118. 
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the  friends  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  his 
brothers,  and  other  men  of  rank  who  had  produced  heroic  plays, 
were  loud  and  furious  in  the  opposition.  But,  as  usually  happens,  the 
party  who  laughed,  got  the  advantage  over  that  which  was  angry, 
and  finally  drew  the  audience  to  their  side.7 

The  Duke  had  won  the  day. 

The  Prologue  of  The  Rehearsal,  though  dramatically  at- 
tributed to  the  leading  actor  in  the  play,  announces  the  purpose 
of  the  author  in  preparing  the  burlesque.  It  expresses  scorn  for 
the  heroic  play  and  indignation  over  its  popularity.  A  great 
lord  like  George  Villiers,  once  a  member  of  the  household  of 
James  II  and  also  Master  of  Arts  from  Oxford,  with  a  back- 
ground of  Italian  and  French  culture  acquired  in  sojourns  on 
the  continent,  is  fairly  nauseated  at  the  delight  that  a  stupid 
form  of  entertainment  gives  to  English  theatre-goers.  Personal 
grievance,  boredom,  and  the  principle  of  noblesse  oblige  all 
prompt  him  to  do  battle  with  a  type  of  public  diversion  as  mon- 
strous as  the  heroic  play,  which  is  itself  doing  violence  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  age:  Nature,  Art,  Reason,  and  Wit.  His 
Prologue  tells  the  audience  that  this  "mock-play  of  ours"  is 

A  posy  made  of  weeds  instead  of  flowers; 
Yet  such  have  been  presented  to  your  noses, 
And  there  are  such,  I  fear,  who  thought  'em  roses. 
Would  some  of  'em  were  here,  to  see,  this  night, 
What  stuff  it  is  in  which  they  took  delight. 

The  new  dramaturgy  is  so  absurd  that  gentlemen  can  endure 
it  no  longer: 

Our  poets  make  us  laugh  at  tragedy 
And  with  their  comedies  they  make  us  cry. 
Now  critics  do  your  worst!   .  .  . 

I  will  both  represent  the  feats  they  do 
And  give  you  all  the  reasons  for  them  too. 

Finally,  to  translate  Buckingham's  thought  into  the  words  of 
Sir  William  D'Avenant  in  The  Play-House  to  be  Let,  the  author 
hopes  "to  introduce  such  folly  as  shall  make  you  wise."8  In 

7  ibid. 

8  D'Avenant,  Works  (1673)  ,  p.  76. 
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fact,  Buckingham  continues,  "If  what  was  once  so  praised  you 
now  despise,"  The  Rehearsal  "will  reform  the  stage!" 

These  brief  glances  at  the  author  and  the  Prologue  prepare 
the  reader  for  a  look  at  the  play  itself.  This  farce,  burlesque,  or 
dramatic  satire  is  a  piece  of  dramatic  criticism,9  written  by  a 
critic,  partly  about  another  critic,  and  was  supported  and  op- 
posed in  its  initial  performance  by  two  critical  factions  in  the 
audience.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Johnson  and  Smith, 
"the  two  pillars"  on  which  rests  the  whole  attack  upon  the  poet 
of  the  heroic  plays  and  upon  the  plays  themselves,  are  also 
critics.  And  Bayes  eventually  confesses  to  them  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  play  they  have  been  invited  to  watch  is  so 
difficult  to  understand  is  that  he  has  made  it  so  to  confuse  the 
critics: 

'Tis  a  crust,  a  lasting  crust  for  your  Rogue  Critiques.  ...  I  would 
fain  see  the  proudest  of  'em  all  but  dare  to  nibble  at  this;  I  gad,  if 
they  do,  this  shall  rub  their  gums  for  'em.10 

But  Bayes  offers  critical  explanations  only  to  act  as  a  foil  and 
serve  as  a  target.  Johnson  and  Smith,  then,  are  the  two  most 
aggressive  characters  in  the  outer  framework  of  this  play-within- 
a-play.  But  they  are  men  of  reserve,  completely  without  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  host,  and  say  just  enough  to  tempt  Bayes 
into  foolish  explanation  and  confession. 

Critics  Johnson  and  Smith  are  conservative  men  of  fashion 
absolutely  uncontaminated  by  the  preciosity  of  the  drawing- 
room  where  the  gallantry  of  love-making  and  the  coquetry  of 
conversation  called  for  metaphors  and  similes,  or  by  the  aestheti- 
cism  of  the  boudoir,  where  a  gentleman  or  lady  might  spend 
long  hours  reading  the  society  romances  of  Madeleine  de 
Scudery  and  La  Calprenede.  Smith  has  just  returned  from  the 
country,  where  he  has  heard  rumors  of  the  absurdities  now  rife 
on  the  London  stage.  He  first  asks  how  the  business  men  of  the 
metropolis  are  faring.  Business  men  and  men  who  profess  to 
be  men  of  business  bore  Johnson;  he  regards  them  as  "solemn 
fops  .  .  .  incapable  of  reason  and  insensible  of  wit  and  pleas- 

9  For  an  analysis  of  the  play  from  the  point  of  view  of  dramatic  criticism  and 
satirical  method,  see  Dane  F.  Smith,  Plays  about  the  Theatre  in  England  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1936) ,  pp.  9-37. 

10  The  Rehearsal,  II,  ii,  26-30. 
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ure."  Like  most  critics  in  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Johnson  is  a  gentleman,  carrying  out  the  code  of  a 
gentleman: 

Eat  and  drink  as  well  as  I  can,  have  a  she-friend  to  be  private  with 
in  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  see  a  play. 

"But  plays,"  he  adds,  "have  become  monstrous  things  .  .  . 
everything  but  thinking  and  sense."11  Even  as  they  are  talking, 
Bayes  comes  along,  and  upon  being  questioned  about  his  last 
play,  invites  the  two  pleasure-seekers  to  a  rehearsal  of  his  new 
one.  They  accept  the  author's  invitation  and  accompany  him 
to  the  theatre. 

Both  before  and  after  the  trial  performance  gets  under  way, 
these  gentlemen  ply  Bayes  with  questions,  professing  incompre- 
hension at  various  parts  of  his  piece,  raising  doubts  as  to  its 
efficacy  and  correctness,  and  relieving  their  own  feelings  of  bore- 
dom in  ironical  praise  and  sarcastic  comment.  Bayes,  vain, 
arrogant,  and  dogmatic  by  nature,  nevertheless,  when  the  occa- 
sion demands,  shows  himself  capable  of  great  patience  and  for- 
bearance. He  makes  allowance  for  the  incomprehension  and 
lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  his  guests  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  new  way  of  writing.  He  can, 
of  course,  ill  afford  to  be  offended  by  any  critics  who  might 
otherwise  be  persuaded  to  support  his  play. 

When  their  host  is  not  at  hand,  Johnson  and  Smith  are  even 
more  derisive  and  become  denunciatory.  The  play  is  "very 
fantastical,  most  abominably  dull,  and  not  one  word  to  the 
purpose."12 

Smith.  What  a  plague,  does  this  Fop  mean  by  his  snip  snap,  hit  for 

hit,  and  dash? 
Johnson.  Mean?  why,  he  never  meant  any  thing  in  's  life:  what  dost 

talk  of  meaning  for? 

Smith.  Well,  I  can  hold  no  longer;  I  must  gag  this  rogue;  there's  no 
induring  of  him.13 

But  these  fashionable  observers  enjoy  the  sport  of  baiting  an 
author,  and  continue  to  draw  him  out  and  lead  him  on  until  it 

11  I,  i,  21-22,  32-35,  36-37,  60. 

12  II,  i,  107-110. 

13  III,  i,  30-32,  V,  i,  129-131. 
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is  time  for  dinner,  when  suddenly  Bayes  finds  to  his  chagrin  and 
rage  that  they  have  slipped  away  before  the  last  act. 

Though  the  rehearsal  ends  with  Bayes  in  a  state  of  complete 
futility,  his  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  sum  up  his  views 
on  the  character  of  Smith  and  Johnson  and  on  that  of  Bucking- 
ham himself: 

There  are,  now-a-days,  a  sort  of  persons,  they  call  Critiques,  that 
I  gad,  have  no  more  wit  in  'em  than  so  many  Hobby-horses.  A  sort 
of  envious  persons,  that  emulate  the  glories  of  a  person  of  parts,  and 
think  to  build  their  fame,  by  calumniating.14 

Buckingham,  by  including  in  his  piece  the  very  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  Dryden,  his  enemy,  was,  of  course,  indulging  in  subtle 
mockery.  He  also  let  Johnson  speak  out  with  equal  honesty 
against  Mr.  Bayes  and  his  faction: 

These  critics  scorn  to  imitate  nature;  but  are  given  altogether  to 
elevate  and  surprise  ...  a  phrase  they  have  got  among  them  to 
express  their  no-meaning  by.  I'll  tell  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  it 
is.  .  .  .  'Tis  Fighting,  Loving,  Sleeping,  Rhyming,  Dying,  Dancing, 
Singing,  Crying,  and  every  thing  but  Thinking  and  Sence  [mc].15 

In  the  opinion  of  Buckingham,  this  is  what  Dryden  himself 
stood  for  as  a  critic.  That  the  hobby-horse  passage  is  an  authentic 
echo  of  Dryden's  estimate  of  Buckingham  as  a  critic  seems  to  be 
corroborated  twenty  years  later  by  John  Dryden  himself.  In  his 
Essay  on  Satire  (1693),  Dryden  asserted  that  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Johnson  "were  two  such  languishing  gentlemen  in  their 
conversation,  that  I  could  liken  them  to  nothing  but  to  their 
own  relations,  those  noble  characters  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure 
about  the  town."16 

The  Rehearsal  with  its  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense  ca- 
tered perfectly  to  the  intelligence  and  the  frivolity  of  the  hour. 
Its  parodies,  like  the  strains  of  a  popular  song,  were  reminiscent 
of  many  a  moment  of  inflated  sentiment  in  the  performances 
that  preceded  it,  and  immediately  captured  the  attention  of  the 
amusement-seeking  public.  No  other  piece  of  the  theatre  in 
Restoration  times  created  more  talk  on  its  first  appearance  or 
was  referred  to  so  frequently  in  the  literature  of  its  own  century 

14  I.  i»  336349- 

!5  I,  i,  48-50,  55-60. 

16  Works  (1887),  XIII,  9. 
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and  the  century  which  followed.  Its  continued  popularity  as  a 
stage  play,  until  it  was  supplanted  by  The  Critic  in  1779,  was 
perhaps  not  entirely  without  bearing  on  the  coextensive  vogue 
of  the  critic  in  the  audience.  In  making  fun  of  D'Avenant,  Sir 
Robert  Howard,  and  Dryden,  widely-known  figures  in  the  social 
and  literary  life  of  the  time,  and  in  burlesquing  so  popular  a 
form  of  entertainment  as  the  heroic  play,  The  Rehearsal  re- 
turned in  spirit  and  technique  to  the  dramatic  cartooning  of 
Aristophanes.  It  also  revived  devices  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  when  in  the  stage  quarrel  between  Jonson  and  two 
younger  rivals  in  playmaking,  theatrical  lampooning  took  the 
form  of  the  caricature  of  the  rival  dramatist,  wherein  one 
travesties  one's  enemy  and  presents  him  in  the  role  of  a  fool.17 
Apart  from  the  effect  which  The  Rehearsal  had  on  the  heroic 
play,  its  chief  result  was  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  skepticism 
in  pit  and  boxes  and,  in  the  average  spectator,  a  distrust  of  all 
forms  of  dramatic  illusion  and  a  consequent  avidity  for  realism. 
As  the  reverence  of  the  public  for  the  genius  of  authorship 
declined,  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  and 
insolence  of  critics.  Almost  immediately,  the  sixteen-seventies, 
when  the  best  work  of  Dryden,  Etherege,  and  Wycherley  ap- 
peared, became  a  new  era  of  freedom  of  expression  for  the 
patrons  of  the  theatre. 


17  The  hostility  which  the  heroic  play  first  aroused  in  the  Duke  and  his 
cronies  has  an  English  source  in  their  common  enthusiasm  for  Ben  Jonson  and 
his  classical  precepts.  See  Montague  Summers,  The  Playhouse  of  Pepys  (London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  1935)  ,  p.  280. 


CHAPTER  III 

MINOR  PLAYWRIGHTS  OF  THE  SEVENTIES 
AND  EIGHTIES 

i 

THE  REFORMATION 

After  the  first  performance  of  The  Rehearsal  in  1671,  sev- 
eral comedies  were  written  which  directly  or  indirectly  por- 
trayed that  active,  articulate,  and  enfranchised  citizen  of  the  pit, 
generally  known  as  the  critic.  In  the  roaring  seventies  the  critic 
reached  what  was  perhaps  his  highest  point  of  prestige  and 
power.  In  The  Reformation,  an  anonymous  comedy  attributed 
to  Joseph  Arrowsmith,  acted  at  Dorset  Garden  in  1673,1  the 
critic  is  an  English  tutor  living  and  working  in  Italy.  This 
Englishman  typifies  the  self-appointed  and  affected  dramatic 
critic  always  to  be  found  in  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth- 
century  audience.  Like  a  large  number  of  other  critics  who 
appear  in  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the  age  of  neoclassicism,  he 
is  a  pretender  to  poetry  and  a  writer  of  plays.  In  these  plays 
"he  damns  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  [dramas]  in  a  wind, 
yet  steals  out  of  the  very  worst  of  them."2  Nor  do  English  plays 
fare  better  at  his  hands.  Like  the  author  of  The  Rehearsal,  he 
sees  little  merit  in  the  successful  plays  of  the  present,  and  the 
great  names  in  the  drama  of  the  past  serve  only  to  give  him  a 
sense  of  his  own  critical  superiority: 

We  have  some  three  or  four,  as  Fletcher,  Johnson,  Shakespear, 
Davenant,  that  have  scribbled  themselves  into  the  bulk  of  follies  and 
are  admired  too,  but  ne'er  knew  the  laws  of  heroick  or  dramatick 
poesy,  nor,  faith,  to  write  true  English  neither.3 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  tutor  at  the  moment  is  to 
teach  his  Italian  charge  to  appear  in  public  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. He  is  to  convey  to  the  youth  in  his  care  the  training  and 
high  polish  of  a  gentleman,  which  he  himself  has  acquired  in  the 
theatres  of  London.  There,  personality  is  enhanced  by  elegance 
of  apparel,  and  the  man  of  fashion  will  provide  himself  with  a 

1  Allardyce  Nicoll,  A  History  of  Restoration  Drama,  1660- iyoo   (1923)  ,  p.  351. 

2  The  Reformation  (London:  William  Cademan,  1673) ,  II,  i,  pp.  17  ff. 

a  iv,  i,  p.  47. 
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"Virtuoso's  Looking  Glass"4  and  a  comb.  For  the  young  man 
thus  equipped,  there  is  a  definite  formula  for  success: 

Tut[or].  When  you  come  to  a  new  Play,  and  know  the  Author  is  no 
fighter,  and  you  may  venture  to  abuse  him;  first  sit  grave  and 
unconcern'd,  and  be  sure  to  cast  an  eye  upon  some  fam'd  wit  of 
the  town,  and  take  him  for  your  pattern. 

Pac[heco].  But  how  if  there  be  none  there  Tutor? 

Tut[or].  Why  then  if  any  thing  takes  in  general  you  may  venture  to 
smile  a  little:  if  only  amongst  some  few,  and  you  imagine  it  not 
good,  cast  a  scornful  look  about  you,  as  if  you  pittied  their  ig- 
norance. Above  all  things  commend  nothing  without  some  excep- 
tion. These  few  rules  well  observ'd  you'l  be  a  standard  of  carriage 
unto  others. 

Pac[heco].  Nay,  they  almost  take  me  for  a  wit  already,  I  know  all  the 
Poets  Christen  names;  and  call  Tom  and  Jack  with  as  much  confi- 
dence, as  if  I  had  been  their  God-father. 

Tut[or].  That's  well:  There's  very  much  in  that.  You  may  take  occa- 
sion to  give  them  a  familiar  shrug,  talk  aloud,  and  swear,  Tom 
the  humour  in  thy  last  Prologue  was  high  and  new.  Pox  on  thee 
for  a  rogue,  thoul't  grow  famous.  A  whisper  now  and  then,  with 
a  great  laugh  after  it  does  well.5 

The  man  of  fashion,  of  course,  will  occasionally  write  a  play 
himself,  and  the  tutor  explains  how  this  is  done.  Once  the  play 
is  ready,  one  must  make  careful  preparation  for  its  initial 
performance: 

When  I  have  writ  a  Play,  I  pick  some  Lady  out  of  general  ac- 
quaintance, or  favourite  at  the  Court,  that  would  be  thought  a  wit, 
and  send  it  in  pretence  for  to  submit  it  to  her  judgment.  This  she 
takes  for  such  a  favour  .  .  .  she  talks  of  nothing  else  but  Mr.  such  a 
ones  new  Play,  and  picks  out  the  best  on't  to  repeat,  so  half  the  town 
by  this  means  is  engag'd  to  clap  before  they  come.  .  .  . 

Besides  this,  I  take  some  half  a  dozen  youngsters  of  the  town, 
People  that  pride  themselves  in  one  of  my  nods  or  a  shaking  by  the 
hand  at  the  Coffee-house,  and  let  them  have  a  copy  of  a  Song  or  two, 
or  promise  of  the  Prologue,  which  does  so  much  oblige,  that  I  have 
all  the  faction  of  the  town  that  makes  a  noise  on  my  side.6 

The  Epilogue  of  The  Reformation  shows  what  becomes  of 
the  critics  at  the  end  of  the  performance: 

4  II,  ii,  p.  23. 

5  II,  ii,  pp.  23-24. 

6  IV,  i,  p.  49. 
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How  do  you  like  our  Reformation  now? 
Come,  we're  amongst  our  selves.  Here  are  Wits  too. 
Or  shall's  to  th'  Coffee-house  and  there  debate, 
Each  take  his  Chair  and  Pipe  and  judge  in  state? 
Lord  how  they  wait  a  Wit  that's  fam'd  in  Town! 
He  lookes  about  him  with  a  scornful  frown, 
Then  picks  his  Favourite  out  and  sits  him  down. 
Take  me  how  is't?  Have  you  seen  our  new  Play? 
Yes  faith;  and  how?  a  half  Crown  thrown  away, 
Pox  on  't  he  cries.  I  droll'd  and  Slept  it  out; 
'Twas  some  Raw  Fop:  Then  proudly  stares  about; 
Then  shrugs  and  whispers,  laughs,  then  swears  aloud. 
The  whilst  there's  silence  kept  by  all  the  Croud. 
At  length  he  nods  and  cocks,  is  heard  to  say, 
D— me  'tis  true,  and  thus  he  damns  the  Play, 
Rises,  lookes  big  and  combs,  then  goes  his  Way. 

The  title  of  the  play  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  tutor 
while  in  Italy  is  a  member  of  a  Reformation  Club.  To  conform 
to  the  spirit  of  the  organization  and  to  retain  his  membership  he 
eventually  promises  to  give  up  his  heroic  affectations  and  pre- 
tentious poetry  and  hereafter  to  write  simple,  honest  plays. 
"Blest  Reformation!"  cries  his  colleague  in  the  society: 

We  should  have  nothing  else  to  do 
Could  we  Reform  one  English  custom  too, 
That's  the  damn'd  trade  of  censuring  in  you.7 

This  trade  seemed  to  be  flourishing  in  England  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  Restoration  which  produced  such  strange  con- 
trasts in  thought  and  feeling  as  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and 
Wycherley's  notoriously  coarse  Country  Wife— poles  apart  in 
spirit  and  in  method  but  united  in  that  each  is  a  powerful 
critique  of  certain  aspects  of  the  life  of  its  time.  The  critics 
mirrored  in  The  Reformation  are  far  removed  from  the  fervor 
of  Bunyan  or  the  fiery  indignation  of  Wycherley,  but  are  equally 
typical  of  their  day.  They  show  a  tendency  to  damn  foreign  plays 
and  contemporary  English  plays  and  to  depreciate  the  great 
English  playwrights  of  the  past  because  they  wrote  in  ignorance 
of  the  rules.  The  play  likewise  outlines  a  code  of  behavior  for 
the  gallant  who  wishes  to  turn  critic,  tells  how  to  provide  a 
claque  and  to  arrange  a  demonstration  for  the  author  on  the  first 

7  V,  ii,  p.  79. 
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night,  and  closes  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  posturings 
of  the  critic  at  the  end  of  the  performance. 

ii 
the  fool  turn'd  critick 
In  1676,  the  year  after  The  Country  Wife  appeared,  Thomas 
D'Urfey's  The  Fool  Turn'd  Critick  was  acted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury  Lane.8  The  Prologue  proclaims  that  critics  are 
the  high  and  mighty  interlopers  of  the  stage.  They  really  come 
to  the  theatre  to  collect  jests  and  to  replenish  their  stock  of  wit: 

The'  infest  this  coast  to  fish  for  jests 
To  supplement  their  Wits  at  city  feasts. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  purpose  they  must  not  be  dismissed  with 
levity.  All  authors  must  be  on  the  alert! 

When  fierce  Criticks  get  them  in  their  clutch, 
They're  crueller  than  the  Tirannick  Dutch. 
And  with  more  Art,  do  dislocate  each  Scene, 

They  wrack  each  line,  and  every  word  unknit, 
As  if  they'd  find  a  way  to  cramp  all  Wit. 
They  are  the  terror  of  all  adventurers  here, 
The  very  objects  of  their  hate  and  fear. 

The  idea  is  further  amplified  by  a  song  in  the  play: 

Fierce  Criticks  like  Kings,  rule  over  this  Isle; 

As  the  insolent  Judges  of  Wit: 

And  though  they  have  none,  but  what  is  deer  bought, 

Yet  to  be  judicious,  they  fain  would  be  thought: 

By  the  gleanings  they  get  in  the  Pit.9 

The  play  itself  is  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  which  criticism 
had  by  the  sixteen-seventies  attained  in  the  minds  of  socially 
ambitious  members  of  the  more  prosperous  merchant  classes  in 
London.  Old  Winelove,  who  exemplifies  these  men  of  business, 
presumably  has  secured  for  himself  all  of  the  purely  material 
satisfactions  of  life.  Though  he  is  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  which  Monsieur  Jourdain  imposed  upon  himself  in 
Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  he  is  eager  to  get  his  son  into 
society.  He  has  been  dazzled  by  the  brilliance  of  dress,  freedom 

8  Nicoll    (1 660- 1 7 00)  ,  p.  361. 

9  The  Fool  Turn'd  Critick  (London:  J.  Magnes,  1678)  ,  II,  ii,  p.  17. 
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of  action,  and  authority  of  tone  that  many  of  the  young  aristo- 
crats display  in  the  theatre,  and  he  would  like  to  make  his  son 
Tim  a  man  of  fashion.  With  this  in  mind  he  takes  into  his  em- 
ploy Smallwit  as  tutor  and  director  of  his  son's  social  activities. 
From  this  new  mentor  Tim  shall  learn 

how  to  strut  i'th  Pit, 
Manage  his  Combe,  swear  modishly  Gad  damme; 
Talk  aloud,  to  make  his  parts  be  noted,10 

so  that  he  will  soon  be  "talkt  of  in  the  Play-house,  fear'd  by  the 
Bullies,  and  renown'd  in  Taverns."11 

Winelove's  greatest  ambition  is  to  hear  that  his  son  "playes 
the  Critick  handsomely."  "The  Critick,"  he  repeats,  "methinks 
the  very  word  is  modish."  From  the  tutor,  whose  aims  are  similar 
to  the  tutor  in  The  Reformation,  Tim  is  to  learn  to  "rail  at 
Poets  lines,  and  sift  the  meaning,"  for  such  ostentation  and 
bluster  "will  Procure  Fame  whether  he's  right  or  no."12 

Tim  is  eager  to  impress  his  contemporaries  and  soon  be- 
comes proficient  in  the  lore  of  his  teacher;  but  if  the  plot  of  the 
play  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  reflection  of  the  times,  there  were 
people  other  than  the  authors  and  the  managers  who  had  no 
great  love  or  respect  for  the  critics.  Tim,  like  every  true  son  of 
his  generation,  is  eager  to  marry  an  heiress,  and  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Formal,  who  seems  to  qualify  in  wealth  and  in  social  posi- 
tion, has  the  reassuring  name  of  Penelope.  In  order  to  enhance 
his  own  value  in  her  eyes,  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  to  show 
her  his  newly  acquired  ability  as  critic: 

Pen[elope].  Sir,  me  thinks  there  has  been  a  great  many  very  witty 
Playes  come  out  lately. 

Tim.  Ah,— dull,  dull,  Madam,— dull  to  the  tenth  degree,  nothing  but 
prolix  phrases,  and  bombast,  hardly  a  word  of  sense,  or  fancy 
in  'em;  our  Poets  now  take  it  from  me  Madam,  have  nothing  of 
conceit:  one  writes  of  Rural  Wit  bubbled  by  Carmen,  another  of 
Inchantments,  Bears  and  Monsters,  and  such  a  coil  they  keep 
with  their  new  fancies,  that  wit  and  sense  are  lost,  quite  lost, 
abolish' t;  nothing  remains  but  the  meer  dregs  of  fancy.13 

Critics  like  Tim  were  primarily  bent  on  excitement  and 
notoriety,  but  it  reassured  their  conscience  and  pleased  their 

10 1,  ii,  p.  4. 

11  II,  ii,  p.  13. 

12  II,  ii,  p.  18. 

13  HI,  ii,  pp.  27-28. 
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vanity  to  think  that  in  their  attacks  they  were  performing  a 
much-needed  service  to  the  social  community: 

Tim.  .  .  .  Should  we  not  sometimes  dive  into  the  secrets  of  Wit,  and 
reprove  mistakes,  these  Rascally  Poets  would  grow  insolent,  there 
would  be  no  living  for  'em,  we  should  be  so  perpetually  tor- 
mented with  Lampoons;  but  'gad  I  cramp  the  Rascals. 

Pen[elope].  Would  thou  wert  crampt  and  gag'd,  so  I  were  rid  of  thee. 

Tim.  You'd  laugh  to  see  how  afraid  they  are  of  me,  to'ther  day 
Madam,  I  went  to  see  a  Play,  and  sitting  'mongst  the  rest  in  the 
Wits  Corner;  I  know  not  what,  but  somewhat  I  mislik't,  and 
raised  a  hiss,  which  presently  was  seconded  by  all  the  Wits:  But 
to  see  the  poor  fellow  the  Poet,  peep  out  between  the  Scenes,  and 
shake  his  empty  head,  to  see  his  Ten  Months  labour  so  rewarded, 
would  have  made  you  die  with  Laughter,  ha,  ha,  ha.14 

The  critical  pretensions  and  the  vaunted  brutality  of  her  ad- 
mirer are  too  much  for  Penelope.  And  her  father,  who  has  con- 
victions of  his  own,  informs  Old  Winelove  that  all  negotiations 
for  the  marriage  of  the  young  people  are  at  an  end.  As  for  Tim, 
Sir  Formal  concludes,  ''Let  him  from  henceforth  forbear  my 
house,  a  Critick,  a  Fool."15 

But  Tim,  though  he  gives  up  the  heiress  readily  enough, 
continues  to  loiter  around  Sir  Formal's  establishment,  where 
he  feels  very  much  at  home.  As  a  result,  he  is  suddenly  enticed 
into  marrying  Penelope's  penniless  chambermaid.  Soon  coming 
to  realize  his  folly  and  its  consequences,  Tim  decides  for  the 
present  to  turn  his  back  on  matrimony,  divorce  the  girl,  and 
redeem  his  damaged  reputation: 

I  Gad  I  will  Lampoon  the  whole  world,  Criticise  upon  all  sorts  of 
Persons  and  Things;  be  very  envyous,  proud,  foolish,  and  ill  natured, 
and  then  I  shall  be  sure  to  outwear  my  disgraces  and  be  famous.16 

Tim  is  probably  right  in  assuming  that  there  are  in  London 
any  number  of  people  who  in  the  future  will,  despite  the  con- 
trary evidence  supplied  by  his  unfortunate  wooing,  continue  to 
mistake  his  bluff  and  bluster  for  wit  and  gentility. 

The  play  itself  is  a  protest  against  the  unthinking  brutality 
of  the  critics  in  the  audience,  raised  by  a  playwright  who  him- 
self earlier  in  his  career  wrote  a  tragedy  that  was  none  too 
popular.  This  author,  Tom  D'Urfey,  dramatist,  song-writer, 

14  in,  ii,  P.  28. 

15  V,  iii,  p.  47. 

16  V,  Scena  Ultima,  p.  59. 
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singer,  and  friend  of  Charles  II,  was  a  favorite  at  court  during 
four  successive  reigns.  In  the  age  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  D'Urfey 
was  one  man  of  letters  who  was  absolutely  without  malice.17 
Many  times  in  a  life  full  of  authorship  D'Urfey  was  the  fright- 
ened author  of  the  evening  himself.  In  the  year  of  his  writing 
The  Fool  Turn'd  Critick,  he  was  favorably  known  for  his  songs 
and  his  comedies,  though  his  one  tragedy  had  failed  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  public.  It  is  time  now  to  turn  to  another  play 
on  the  same  theme,  for  which  D'Urfey  supplied  the  prologue. 

in 

SIR  HERCULES  BUFFOON;  OR,  THE  POETICAL  SQUIRE 

In  September,  1684,  at  Dorset  Garden,  there  was  performed 
Sir  Hercules  Buffoon;  or,  the  Poetical  Squire,1*  a  posthumous 
play  by  John  Lacy,  Charles  II's  favorite  comedian,  the  original 
Bayes  in  The  Rehearsal.  Lacy  knew  his  public,  and  in  the  lines 
of  his  title-character,  he  mentions  one  of  the  most  compelling 
ambitions  of  the  age,  illustrated  at  every  meeting  of  the  beau 
monde: 

A  man  would  venture  anything  to  be  a  Wit  ...  to  have  men 
honour  and  admire  them  [sic],  and  cry,  There  goes  a  Wit! 19 

The  pursuit  of  the  fine  lady  and  the  fine  phrase  started  with 
the  return  of  the  merry  monarch  in  1660  and  lasted  well  into 
the  time  when  Dr.  Johnson,  greatest  of  all  conversationalists, 
volunteered  that  were  he  free  from  more  serious  duties,  nothing 
in  life  would  delight  him  more  than  to  pass  all  his  days  in  riding 
in  a  carriage  with  a  beautiful  woman  as  his  companion.  Horace 
Walpole,  the  author  of  The  Mysterious  Mother  (1768) ,  loved 
the  ladies  as  much  as  did  the  author  of  Irene,  and  his  week-ends 
at  Strawberry  Hill  after  the  middle  of  the  century  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  reception  of  brilliant  wits  and  winsome  women. 
On  most  occasions  during  the  classical  period,  the  terms  critic, 
beau,  and  wit  were  generally  interchangeable.  The  beau 
who  failed  to  attract  attention  by  his  costume  and  his  bearing 
had  immediate  recourse  to  wit,  and  apart  from  comment  on 
scandal  or  on  other  topics  equally  salacious,  the  form  of  wit 

17  D.  E.  Baker,  Biographia  Dramatica    (London,  1812),  I1,  212-214;  Joseph 
Addison,  The  Guardian,  No.  67. 
is  Nicoll   (1660-iyoo)  ,  366-367. 
!9  I,  i,  John  Lacy,  Dramatic  Works  (Edinburgh,  1875) ,  p.  226. 
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most  readily  available  and  acceptable  in  tavern,  playhouse,  or 
drawing-room  was  criticism.  Yet  the  popular  conception  of  wit 
and  criticism  apparently  never  fell  much  lower  than  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties  when  the  Restoration  Stuarts  set  the  social 
pattern.  Laton,  a  friend  of  Sir  Hercules,  is  well  aware  of  the 
deficiencies  of  his  time  and  class: 

We  that  make  the  greatest  bustle,  the  loudest  noise,  and  are  rudest 
to  the  women,  are  called  wits.  .  .  .  To  be  witty  now  is  to  be  more 
troublesome  in  a  playhouse  than  a  butcher  at  a  bear  garden.  That's 
wit  to  tear  women's  clothes  and  linen  off  in  the  house;  that's  wit 
to  see  plays  for  nothing,— one  act  in  the  pit,  another  in  a  box,  and 
a  third  in  the  gallery.20 

Nothing  could  better  attest  to  the  powerful  hold  which  criti- 
cism and  wit  had  on  the  imagination  of  this  age  than  the  fact 
that  the  rowdies  of  the  time  thought  it  modish  to  carry  on  their 
depredations  in  the  pit  under  the  pose  of  upholding  and  enforc- 
ing standards  and  judgments.  The  determination  on  the  part  of 
roisterers  and  bullies  to  appear  literary  and  judicial  is  memo- 
rialized in  the  very  title  of  Lacy's  play,  Sir  Hercules  Buffoon; 
or,  The  Poetical  Squire.  Though  the  mistaking  of  rudeness  and 
violence  for  cleverness  and  brilliance  is  peculiar  to  no  one 
country  or  era,  nevertheless,  the  widespread  desire  in  England 
at  this  time  to  be  thought  literary  and  critical  can  be  completely 
explained  only  as  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Cavalier  lyrists  and  especially  of  the  Cavalier  dramatists  who 
flourished  in  such  amazing  numbers  in  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury.21 The  historical  precedent  of  so  many  men  of  first  rank 
and  influence  bent  on  the  additional  distinction  of  authorship 
played  its  part  in  making  literary  pursuits  and  interests  glamor- 
ous. In  short,  at  a  time  when  the  fashionable  appeal  of  neo- 
classical practice  and  precept  was  enhanced  by  the  interest  of 
the  King  and  his  courtiers,  who  had  seen  the  glories  of  classicism 
on  the  French  stage,  memories  of  a  succession  of  earlier  literary 
men  of  highest  nobility  aided  in  giving  a  delusion  of  grandeur 
to  every  would-be  poet  or  play-disrupting  "critic." 


20  1,  i,  p.  217. 

21  See  Alfred  Harbage,  Cavalier  Drama   (New  York:  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation, 1936)  . 


CHAPTER  IV 

SHAD  WELL  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  SUCCESSORS 

I 

THE  VIRTUOSO  AND  A  TRUE  WIDOW 

Not  all  authors  dignified  the  rowdies  of  the  pit  by  the  name 
of  critic.  Thomas  Shadwell  in  the  Epilogue  to  The  Virtuoso,1 
a  play  in  which  he  bestows  the  epithet  men  of  wit  only  on  those 
in  the  audience  who  are  authors,  has  already  abandoned  hope 
of  any  support  from  the  critics: 

Our  poet  can  from  you  no  mercy  find, 

Who  salvage  [sic]  are  to  all  but  your  own  kind.2 

Shadwell's  play  gives  a  description  of  two  other  groups  in  the 
audience  that  interfere  with  a  fair  hearing  for  the  dramatic 
compositions  of  the  day:  first,  old  theatre-goers  with  minds  of  a 
former  generation;  secondly,  young  sparks  with  little  or  no  mind 
at  all. 

Snarl,  "an  old  pettish  Fellow,"  dismisses  every  new  produc- 
tion by  recalling  the  glories  of  "the  last  age."  In  his  opinion, 
the  actors  and  their  acting  alone  are  enough  to  damn  any  cur- 
rent performance: 

I  have  seen  'em  at  Black-Fryers;  pox,  they  act  like  Poppets  now. 
...  I,  that  have  seen  Joseph  Taylor,  and  Lowen,  and  Swanstead: 
Oh  a  brave  roaring  Fellow!  would  make  the  house  shake  again. 
Besides,  I  can  never  endure  to  see  Plays  since  women  came  on  the 
Stage,  Boys  are  better  by  half.3 

Even  if  the  acting  were  adequate,  the  plays  themselves  suffice 
to  spoil  any  trip  to  the  theatre: 

New  ones!  yes,  either  damn'd  insipid  dull  Farces,  confounded 
toothless  Satyrs,  or  plaguy  Rhiming  Plays  with  scurvy  Hero's  worse 
than  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  or  Amadis  de  Gaul.4 

In  condemning  some  of  the  youths  in  the  playhouse,  Snarl 
is  bitter  in  the  extreme: 

i  Dorset  Garden,  May  1676.— Nicoll    (1660-ijoo) ,  pp.  372-373. 

2  M.  Summers  ed\,  The  Works  of  Thomas  Shadwell  (London:  Fortune  Press, 
1927)  ,  III,  181. 

3  III,  116. 

4  Ibid. 
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I  desire  no  acquaintance  with  any  young  Man  of  this  Age.  .  .  . 
They  are  vitious,  illiterate,  foolish  Fellows,  good  for  nothing  but  to 
roar  and  make  a  noise  in  a  Playhouse.  .  .  .  The  top  of  their  Educa- 
tion is  to  smatter  French  .  .  .  With  an  insipid  gaity  [sic],  which 
is  to  be  slight  and  bright,  very  pert  and  very  dull.6 

In  general,  the  plays  of  Shadwell  show  that  their  author  was 
not  unfriendly  to  the  young  people  of  his  time.  But  some  of  the 
callow  youth  that  infested  the  pit  of  the  Restoration  theatre 
were  more  than  any  thoughtful  adult  could  endure;  and  in  the 
opening  lines  of  The  Virtuoso  in  the  words  of  two  gentlemen 
"of  wit  and  sense,"  Shadwell  exposes  these  nauseating  young 
blades  to  scathing  denunciation.  They  are 

Sparks  that  early  break  loose  from  Discipline,  and  at  Sixteen  for- 
sooth, set  up  for  Men  of  the  Town.  .  .  .  These  are  sure  the  only 
animals  that  live  without  thinking:  a  Sensible  Plant  has  more 
imagination  than  most  of  'em.  .  .  .  The  highest  pitch  our  Youth 
do  generally  arrive  at,  is,  to  have  a  form,  a  fashion  of  Wit,  a  Rotine 
[sic]  of  speaking,  which  they  get  by  imitation;  and  generally  they 
imitate  the  extravagances  of  witty  Men  drunk,  which  they  very 
discreetly  practice  sober;  but  in  so  clumsie  and  awkward  a  way.  .  .  . 

They 

come  Drunk  and  Screaming  into  a  Play-house,  and  stand  upon  the 
Benches,  and  toss  their  full  Periwigs  and  empty  Heads,  and  with 
their  shrill  unbroken  Pipes,  cry,  Dam-me,  this  is  a  Damn'd  Play; 
Prithee  let's  to  a  Whore.  .  .  .  These  Youths,  like  untimely  Fruit, 
are  like  to  be  rotten  before  they  are  ripe!6 

Such  youths,  to  be  sure,  were  not  critics,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
were  typical  of  those  who  frequently  became  the  would-be  critics 
of  tomorrow. 

In  the  fourth  act  of  Shadwell's  A  True  Widow,1  there  is  a 
young  man  bearing  the  slightly  dubious  appellation  of  Young 
Maggot,  who  not  only  intends  to  stick  the  performance  out,  but 
like  many  of  the  other  play-goers  of  the  time,  has  arrived  in  the 
theatre  early  in  order  to  discuss  the  play  before  it  begins.  He 
has  already  talked  over  its  merits  with  the  author,  and  he  loses 
no  time  in  letting  his  fellow  spectators  know  why  he  is  an 
authority  on  the  coming  performance: 

5  III,  131. 

6  in,  106. 

7  Performed   at   Dorset   Garden   about    March    1677/8.— Nicoll     (1660-iyoo) , 

P-  373- 
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2[nd]  Man.  Whose  Play  is  this? 

3[rd]  Man.  One  Prickett's,  Poet  Prickett. 

i[st]  Man.  Oh  hang  him!  Pox  on  him!  he  cannot  write;  prithee  let's 

to  White-hall. 
Y[oung]  Mag[got].  Not  write,  Sir?  I  am  one  of  his  Patrons;  I  know 

the  Wits  don't  like  him,  but  he  shall  write  with  any  of  'em  all 

for  an  hundred  pound. 
Prig[g].  Ay  that  he  shall.  They  say,  he  puts  no  Wit  in  his  Plays;  but 

'tis  all  one  for  that,  they  do  the  business;  he  is  my  Poet  too;  I 

hate  Wit.8 

Other  speakers  in  the  scene  express  sentiments  which  show 
that  there  are  different  varieties  of  would-be  critics  in  the  pit: 

Theod[osia].  This  is  very  lewd  Stuff:  Is  this  the  new  way  of  Writing? 
Car[los].  A  Man  would  think  these  Lovers  in  Plays  did  not  care  a 

farthing  for  one  another,  when  they  find  nothing  to  do  but  to  be 

florid,  and  talk  impertinently  when  they  are  alone. 
Y[oung]  Mag[got].  This  is  a  very  strong,  sinewy,  and  correct  Style, 

and  yet  neat,  and  florid. 
Self[ish].  I  have  taught  'em  all  this  way  of  Writing;  I  always  strive 

to  write  like  a  Gentleman,  so  easie,  and  well  bred. 

i[st]  Man.  Dam'  me!  I  don't  like  it. 

2[nd]  Man.  Pox  on  the  coxcomb  that  writ  it!  there's  nothing  in't. 
i [st]  Man.  God  I  love  Drums,  and  Trumpets,  and  much  ranting, 
roaring,  huffing  and  fretting,  and  good  store  of  noise  in  a  Play.9 

This  is  tame  talk,  but  the  fate  of  the  dramatist  was  often  the 
result  of  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  response  of  just  such 
people.  Says  Mimic,  the  actor,  in  Pierre  Motteux's  Farewel 
Folly;  or,  the  Younger  the  Wiser  (Drury  Lane,  1704/5): 10 

Plays  are  like  Women  and  Pictures,  there's  nothing  so  ordinary  but 
some  body  will  like;  I  have  seen  the  Galleries  support  a  Play  against 
the  Boxes,  and  the  noise  of  the  Footmen  impose  on  the  understand- 
ing of  their  Masters.11 

The  dramatist,  then,  always  had  a  chance,  but  he  always 
approached   the   first   night  with   trepidation.   Congratulatory 

8  Works,  III,  334. 

9  HI,  335-336. 

10  A.  Nicoll,  A  History  of  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Drama,  ijoo-ij^o  (Cam- 
bridge Univ.  Press,  1929) ,  pp.  345-346. 

11  Farewel  Folly;  or,  the  Younger  the  Wiser  .  .  .  Written  by  Mr.  Motteux 
(London,  1707) ,  Act  I,  p.  15. 
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verses  printed  with  Tunbridge-Walks  (Drury  Lane,  1702/3)  ,12 
a  play  by  Thomas  Baker  which  turned  out  to  be  a  success,  em- 
phasize the  difficulty  of  the  times: 

Tis  hard  to  please,  in  such  a  Carping  Age, 
When  Criticks  with  such  Spleen,  Invest  the  Stage; 
But  suddain  Death's  the  Fate  of  Modern  Plays, 
For  few  we  see,  are  Born  to  Length  of  Days.13 

An  account  of  a  performance  of  a  play  in  the  nineties  shows 
the  experience  of  the  author  when  his  fears  were  realized. 

11 

SIR  NOISY  PARRAT  SILENCED 

Henry  Higden,  the  author  of  The  Wary  Widdow;  or,  Sir 
Noisy  Parrat,  which  failed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1693,  gay,  convivial 
man  of  fashion  that  he  was,  becomes  altogether  sober  and  serious 
when  he  gives  an  account  of  the  wrecking  of  his  play.  The 
Prologue,  written  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley  for  the  published  ver- 
sion, in  excusing  the  failure  of  the  play  when  it  was  performed, 
preserves  what  may  well  be  an  accurate  picture  of  the  times: 

Envy  and  Faction  rule  this  grumbling  Age, 
The  State  they  cannot,  but  they  shake  the  Stage. 

In  every  Age  there  were  a  sort  of  Men 

As  You  do  now,  damn'd  all  was  written  then. 

Such  vermin  critticks  we  expect  to  find 

For  Nature  knows  not  how  to  loose  [sic]  a  kind 

The  stinking  Poll  Cat,  nor  the  mole  that's  Blind. 

Despite  the  probability  of  truth  in  these  lines,  Higden  had 
not  written  a  play  that  was  beyond  reproach  either  in  morality 
or  in  technique.  His  plot  shows  an  affair  between  a  son  and 
his  father's  mistress  in  what  otherwise  seems  to  be  an  ordinary 
household  of  the  time.  That  the  jokes  in  his  play  were  bawdy, 
the  author  is  willing  to  confess,  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  indelicacy 
of  his  phrases  offers  no  ground  for  critics  to  stand  on.  Recently 
"the  surprising  success  of  The  Baudy  Bachelour"— really  Wil- 

12  Nicoll  (iyoo-ij^o)  ,  p.  296. 

13  "To  the  Author  of  Tunbridge-Walks,  by  C.  W.,  Esq.,"  Tunbridge-Walks 
(London:  Lintot,  1703)  . 
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liam  Congreve's  promising  first  play,  The  Old  B achelar— proves 
that  "the  nicest  Ladies  may  be  brought  ...  to  stand  the  fire 
of  a  smutty  Jest  and  never  flintch."14  Another  friend  mentions 
the  technical  weaknesses  of  Sir  Noisy  Parr  at  but  feels  that  the 
critics  are  superficial.  The  real  reason  for  their  hostility  in  the 
theatre  is  that  they  wish  to  indulge  their  natural  taste  for 
violence: 

Friend  Harry,  some  Squeamish  pretenders  to  thinking 
Say  thy  Play  is  incumber'd  with  eating  and  drinking. 
That  too  oft  in  all  Conscience  thy  Table's  brought  out, 
And  unmercifull  healths  fly  like  Hail  shot  about. 

With  a  Consort  of  Cat-calls  the  House  they  alarm, 
Least  [lest]  the  wit  of  the  Play,  should  their  fury  disarm. 

15 

Later  it  will  be  found  that  these  doggerel  lines  do  in  some 
measure  reveal  the  truth  about  "the  late  miscarriage"  of  Hig- 
den's  play,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  literature  the  most  inter- 
esting explanation  of  the  failure  offered  by  the  supporters  of  the 
author  was  that  the  play  encountered  the  organized  opposition 
of  the  wits  of  Will's  Coffee  House.  The  passage  suggests  that  the 
coffee  houses  of  the  time  were  schools  where  critics  of  the  pit 
were  trained  in  caustic  comment  and  then  assigned  specific  tasks 
in  wrecking  the  plays  of  a  rival  school  of  poets. 

To  the  student  of  the  period,  the  passage  has  value  as  a 
hitherto  unnoted  attack  on  John  Dryden,  the  foremost  poet, 
critic,  and  prose-writer  of  the  age.  Dryden  was  the  great  oracle 
of  Will's,  where  he  was  in  daily  attendance  and  where  he  gen- 
erally received  his  mail.  Around  him  many  of  the  young  men 
of  letters  and  youths  eager  to  become  wits  and  authors  gathered 
to  garner  his  words  of  wisdom  and  to  relish  his  every  utterance. 
Without  naming  Dryden,  yet  identifying  him  by  a  thrust  at  his 

14  Henry  Higden,  "The  Preface,"  The  Wary  Widdow;  or,  Sir  Noisy  Parrat 
(London:  Abel  Roper,  1693) . 

!5  Op.  cit.,  Tho.  Parker,  "To  his  Friend  Mr.  Higden";  In  Spectator,  No.  361, 
Addison  quotes  a  letter  from  a  country  gentleman:  ".  .  .  Before  I  left  London 
I  went  to  see  a  play  ....  Upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised with  the  great  concert  of  cat-calls  .  .  .  and  began  to  think  ...  I  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  gone  to  a  music  meeting,  instead  of  the  play-house.  It  ap- 
peared ...  a  little  odd  to  me,  to  see  so  many  persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes 
assembled  together  in  a  kind  of  caterwauling  ....  For  my  own  part  ...  I 
would  rather  hear  an  English  fiddle.  .  .  ." 
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belated  conversion  to  Catholicism,  the  author  of  "On  Mr.  Hig- 
den's  Comedy,"  in  explaining  why  the  play  is  now  being  pub- 
lished, lays  the  damning  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  oracle  of  Will's  Coffee  House: 

From  Spawn  of  Wills  those  Wits  of  future  Tense, 
He  [the  author]  now  appeals  to  men  of  riper  sense. 

Wills  is  the  Mother  Church.  From  thence  their  Creed 

And  as  that  censures,  Poets  must  Succeed, 

Here  the  great  Patriarch  of  Parnassus  sits, 

And  grants  his  Bulls  to  the  Subordinate  Wits. 

From  this  hot  Bed,  with  Foplings  we're  opprest, 

That  crowd  the  Boxes  and  the  Pit  infest. 

Who  their  great  Masters  falling  spittle  lick, 

And  at  the  neighb'ring  Playhouse  judge  on  tick, 

Thus  have  I  seen  from  some  decaying  Oak 

A  numerous  Toad-stool  brood  his  moisture  suck 

And  as  the  Reverend  Log  his  verdure  sheds, 

The  fungous  off-spring  flourishes  and  spreads. 

'Tis  true  a  Legion  of  young  Cri ticks  may, 

If  so  resolved,  with  Cat-calls  damn  a  play. 

16 

Now  that  Mr.  Higden  is  publishing  the  play,  continues  another 
rhymester, 

The  righteous  Few,  true  to  the  Cause  of  Wit, 
Will  soon  reverse  the  Sentence  of  the  Pit.17 

Other  apologists  for  the  failure,  however,  find  no  conspiracy 
or  critic  responsible,  but  attribute  the  play's  downfall  merely 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  audiences  of  the  time.  One  friend  asks 
the  "author  of  Sir  Noisy  Parrat," 

Why  didst  thou  write  in  such  a  tastless  [sic]  Age 
When  Boys  and  Coxcombs  influence  the  Stage?18 

Another  inquires, 

What  Scribling  Slave  for  such  an  Age  wou'd  drudge? 
Who  would  write  well  when  most  so  lewdly  judge? 
The  Sovereign  Mob  decides  the  cause  of  wit; 
For  mob  includes  the  universal  Pit. 

16  Op.  cit.,  F.  P.,  "On  Mr.  Higdens  Comedy." 

17  Op.  cit.,  "To  Mr.  Higden." 

is  Op.  cit.,  "To  the  Authour  of  Sir  Noisy  Parrat:  Or,  the  Wary  Widdow." 
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As  in  some  Foreign,  little,  wretched  State, 
The  Burghers  Tyrants  are,  and  Laws  create; 

So  Sots  at  home  bubbled  by  Friends  and  Spouses, 
Abroad  are  Sovereign  Judges  of  both  houses.19 

Though  the  writers  of  verses  were  conflicting  in  their  expla- 
nations of  the  fatal  night,  they  were  kind.  Yet  they  could  hardly 
speak  with  the  same  feeling  or  eloquence  that  the  author  himself 
displayed  in  his  Dedication  and  in  his  Preface.  The  play,  wrote 
Higden,  failed  because  of  the  "malice"  of  the  critics  in  the  pit, 

who  with  a  justice  peculiar  to  themselves,  passed  sentence  upon  it 
unseen  or  heard  and  .  .  .  made  it  their  business  to  persecute  it  with 
a  barbarous  variety  of  Noise  and  Tumult,  that  many  of  the  well 
meaning  Spectatours  (for  I  am  sure  it  had  very  few  Hearers)  must 
conclude  it  a  very  Criminall  performance.  .  .  .  Tho'  I  can  easily 
forgive  such  an  ungenerous  way  of  proceedure  in  relation  to  my  self 
.  .  .  yet  it  is  a  precedent  of  dangerous  consequence.  .  .  .  An  un- 
righteous Faction  may  be  formed  against  the  Justest  and  most  regu- 
lar Composition;  and  no  man  is  safe  if  these  Gentlemen  (whom 
we  must  allow  good  Criticks  in  dressing)  shall  assume  to  vent  their 
ill  grounded  Fury,  and  spet  [sic]  their  venome  upon  every  Authour 
that  endeavours  to  divert  them.  .  .  .20 

"Before  it  was  off  the  Stocks,"  continues  the  author,  the  play 
was  "predestin'd"  to  "Damnation": 

The  Theatre  was  by  Faction  transformed  into  a  Bear-Garden,  hiss- 
ing, mimicking,  ridiculing,  and  Cat-calling;  the  Actours  could  not 
support  themselves  against  so  strong  a  Currant  .  .  .  Variety  of 
noyses  and  continual  uproars.  .  .  . 

The  distracted  Players  were  stunn'd  with  their  clamours,  and 
though  they  had  often  stood  the  shock  of  Thunder  and  Lightning 
on  the  Stage,  yet  now  they  found  themselves  confounded  in  this 
real  Tempest.  .  .  .  Some  dark  Sons  of  uncertain  Fathers,  infinitely 
diverted  themselves  with  their  melodious  Cat-calls  .  .  .  back'd  with 
the  untuneable  brayings  of  Balaams  Asse  that  joyned  in  this  dismal 
consort.  .  .  .  The  Audience  were  wholly  strangers  to  the  Plot  and 
conduct  of  the  Play.21 

In  the  course  of  his  explanations  Higden,  like  his  friend,  blames 
a  hostile  faction  which  he  refers  to  as  the  "Politic  would  be  of 

in  Op.  cit.,  J.  D.,  "To  his  Friend  Mr.  Higden,  Upon  the  uncertainty  of  success 
in  the  DRAMA." 

20  Op.  cit.,  "To  the  right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex  .  .  ." 

21  Op.  cit.,  The  Preface. 
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the  Coffee-house,"22  but  he  also  blames  the  actors  for  cutting 
their  parts  until  the  play  was  mutilated  and  dismembered  in  his 
very  presence  without  giving  him  any  chance  to  restore  its  unity 
before  the  performance.  Yet,  despite  the  moving  sincerity  of 
Higden's  account,  an  equally  histrionic  and  even  more  dramatic 
cause  for  the  failure  is  set  forth  by  the  historians. 

Henry  Higden  was  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  a  great 
wit,  and  the  welcome  companion  of  all  the  dashing  men  of 
fashion  of  the  time.  His  prominence  and  his  propensities  can  be 
glimpsed  from  the  fact  that  his  prologue  was  written  by  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  the  Lisideius  of  Dryden's  Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesy  and  one  of  the  few  rakes  of  the  time  who  were  able  by 
their  escapades  to  shock  Samuel  Pepys.  Higden's  "fondness 
for  the  convivial  and  social  delights,"  says  Biographia  Dra- 
matical caused  him  to  introduce  into  his  play  "so  many  drink- 
ing scenes,"  where  punch  was  served  to  the  performers,  that  by 
the  end  of  the  third  act  most  of  the  cast  were  drunk  and  the 
performance  closed  prematurely  in  the  midst  of  tremendous  con- 
fusion.24 This  episode  serves  as  a  revealing  commentary  on  the 
methods  of  production  and  the  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  age. 
Above  all,  it  shows  that  the  amateur  critic,  who  at  bottom  felt 
it  his  business  to  condemn  stupidity  and  incompetence,  was  not 
always  unfaithful  to  the  cause  of  theatrical  justice. 


22  Ibid. 

23  I1*  333'334- 

24  John  Genest,  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage  (Bath:  Carrington,  1832) , 

II,  49-50. 


CHAPTER  V 

GREAT  MEN  IN  LITTLE  FARCES 

i 

ADDISON,  PERIODICALS,  AND  PAMPHLETS 

References  to  the  critics  in  the  theatre  are  scattered  every- 
where throughout  the  prologues  and  plays  of  the  Restoration 
and  eighteenth  century.  A  frequently  recalled  anecdote  of  the 
period  is  the  incident  that  took  place  at  the  first  performance 
of  Joseph  Addison's  Cato  in  1713,  a  tragedy  combining  neo- 
classical correctness  with  Whig  politics.  On  that  famous  night 
at  Drury  Lane,  two  factions  of  critics  were  seated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  house— the  Whig  supporters  on  one  hand,  the  Tory 
opposition  on  the  other.  As  the  play  progressed,  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Addison's  hero  proved  to  be  so  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous that  the  Tories  could  hiss  only  to  their  own  disparage- 
ment and  were  presently  forced  to  join  in  the  applause. 

But  most  authors  were  not  so  lucky.  A  constant  problem  in 
the  production  of  new  plays  was  to  please  or  to  pacify  the  vocifer- 
ous citizens  of  the  pit.  With  the  rise  of  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  in  the  eighteenth  century,  another  class  of  potential 
enemies,  the  journalistic  critics,  came  into  existence,  and  the 
new  play  had  to  make  its  way  not  only  in  the  theatre  but  in  the 
study.  To  be  safe  from  attack,  it  must  pass  scrutiny  in  the  sharply 
slanted  light  of  the  garrets  of  Grub  Street.  Even  before  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  had  risen  in  importance  and  had  de- 
veloped to  the  point  of  allotting  much  space  to  plays,  certain 
authors  and  professional  critics  wrote  satirical  articles  about  the 
theatre,  which  appeared  as  independent  publications.  One  of 
these,  The  Stage-Beaux  Toss'd  in  a  Blanket;  or,  Hypocrisie 
Alamode  (1704),  a  prose  dialogue  probably  written  by  the 
facetious  Tom  Brown,  is  really  an  attack  on  Jeremy  Collier1  and 
therefore,  despite  the  implication  of  its  title,  falls  outside  the 
scope  of  this  study.  Another,  similar  to  the  first  in  that  it  is  also 
a  critical  dialogue  in  play  form,  deserves  attention  here  as  an- 
other contemporary  document  on  the  critic. 

1  Nicoll  (ijoo-1750)  ,  p.  300.  Collier's  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Pro- 
faneness  of  the  English  Stage  (1698)  brought  forth  a  long  sequence  of  similar 
protests  against  immorality  and  a  large  number  of  replies  and  attempted 
refutations. 

42 
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A  New  Rehearsal;  or,  Bays  the  Younger  was  published 
anonymously  in  1714.  Its  author,  Charles  Gildon,2  was  spiritu- 
ally akin  to  Grub  Street  in  his  poverty,  his  lack  of  genius,  and 
his  antipathy  to  Pope.  But  he  was  a  playwright,  a  dramatic  his- 
torian, and  a  critic  of  plays,  with  enough  ability  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  public  even  if  his  much  discussed 
conversion  to  Protestantism  and  his  anti-Catholic  polemics  had 
not  made  him  known  to  all  the  wits  of  the  time.  He  differed 
from  the  impromptu  critics  in  the  theatres  by  having  more  learn- 
ing and  more  logic  behind  his  condemnations  and  was  qualified 
to  write  a  spirited  defense  of  critical  activity  in  general.  In  point 
of  view,  Gildon  anticipates  Francis  Jeffrey,  who  a  hundred  years 
or  more  later  as  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Review,  became 
famous  for  his  severity  and  for  his  motto:  "Let  the  judge  be 
damned  when  he  absolves  the  guilty";3  for,  in  the  "Preface"  to 
The  New  Rehearsal,  Gildon  authoritatively  affirms  that,  though 
critics  who  seek  "to  expose"  successful  "Pretenders  to  Wit"  are 
considered  by  the  poetasters  and  their  friends  as  "envious  and 
ill-natured,"  "the  Judges  and  Magistrates  may,  with  full  as 
strong  Reason,  be  reproach'd  with  ill  Nature  in  putting  the 
Laws  in  Execution  against  a  successful  Thief,  Cheat,  or 
Impostor." 

In  The  New  Rehearsal,  since  it  is  the  critic's  business  to  pre- 
serve order  and  to  punish  transgression  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
Gildon  puts  on  trial  two  of  the  most  sensationally  popular  writ- 
ers of  the  time.  These  are  Alexander  Pope,  the  poet,  and  Nicho- 
las Rowe,  the  playwright  then  famous  as  the  author  of  Jane 
Shore.  The  action  in  The  New  Rehearsal  takes  place  in  Rose 
Tavern,  Covent  Garden.  Three  gentlemen  are  present  who, 
were  they  in  the  theatre,  would  at  once  be  recognized  as  critics. 
Freeman,  "a  gentleman  of  good  taste  and  learning,"  and  True- 
wit,  "of  very  ancient"  though  "not  very  numerous"  family,4  are 
damning  all  contemporary  plays,  and  especially  the  work  of 
Bays  (Nicholas  Rowe) .  The  two  friends  are  soon  talking  with 

2  This  piece  appeared  anonymously  (London:  J.  Roberts,  1714),  but  is  at- 
tributed   to    Gildon.— Bi ographia    Dramatica,    II,    276-277;    Nicoll     (1700-1750) , 

PP-  332-333- 

3  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur.  This  motto  Jeffrey  acquired  when 

he  accepted   the  editorship  after  the  first   issue.   The  line  came   from   Publius 
Syrus  and  was  suggested  by  Francis  Horner,  one  of  the  founders. 

4  Dramatis  personae  and  page  7. 
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Sir  Indolent  Easy,  a  gentleman  who  never  reads  plays  but  who 
takes  great  pleasure  in  attending  the  theatre  and  in  discussing 
modern  theatrical  offerings.  On  this  particular  occasion,  how- 
ever, Sir  Indolent's  remarks  about  plays  bring  him  no  joy,  for, 
unlike  the  others,  he  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  Bays. 
Consequently,  Freeman  and  Truewit  find  it  their  pleasant  duty 
first  to  enlighten  him  with  the  precepts  of  Aristotle  and  then  to 
subject  him  to  an  exhaustive  critical  analysis  and  point-by-point 
condemnation  of  Rowe's  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

Sir  Indolent  does  not  find  it  easy  to  meet  their  objections 
and  is  relieved  when  they  are  joined  by  Sawny  Dapper,  a  smooth- 
talking  "young  Poet  of  the  Modern  stamp."  Dapper,  who  is  a 
burlesque  replica  of  Alexander  Pope,  makes  a  preposterous 
explanation  of  the  success  of  his  own  "Rape  of  the  Lock"  and 
then  boasts  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  writing  an  appreciative 
article  on  Jane  Shore.  Freeman  and  Truewit  attack  both  the 
poem  and  the  article.  The  newcomer  and  the  critics  are  in 
hopeless  disagreement.  Jane  Shore  is  to  Dapper,  the  modernist, 
"the  best  Play  that  has  been  Written  since  Euripides,"  but  to 
Truewit,  "the  most  stupid  piece  that  ever  was!"5  Both  critics 
attack  Dapper  for  championing  such  a  piece  and  then  direct 
their  attention  to  an  assault  on  Rowe's  Tamerlane.  Since  Rowe 
and  Pope  are  friends  who  are  rising  to  popularity  in  the  same 
years,  this  attack  on  Bays  (Rowe)  causes  Dapper  (Pope)  both 
embarrassment  and  anguish.  At  an  opportune  moment,  he  runs 
away  from  the  discussion  to  fetch  Mr.  Bays  himself  as  a  much- 
needed  reinforcement.  As  he  leaves,  he  expresses  his  own  state 
of  mind  in  an  aside: 

Egad,  what  Company  am  I  fain  into?  Critics,  mere  Critics,  that 
are  for  Rules,  and  Reasons,  and  Art,  and  the  Lord  knows  what, 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do  with.6 

Before  Dapper  returns,  Freeman  and  Truewit  exchange  ad- 
verse comment  on  several  other  plays  by  Rowe,  and  when  both 
the  young  modernist  (Pope)  and  the  playwright  do  arrive, 
Dapper  is  again  taken  to  task  for  his  panegyric  on  Shore.  This 
very  abuse  reminds  Bays  of  the  beauties  of  his  own  performance 
and,  trembling  with  self-admiration,  he  falls  to  reciting  a  long 

5  Page  46. 

6  Page  52. 
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passage  of  poetry  from  his  play.  The  author  of  "The  Rape  of 
the  Lock"  is  a  loyal  friend  of  Bays,  but  this  long  recitation,  in 
which  the  dramatist  seeks  to  render  in  honeyed  accents  the  lines 
of  his  own  piece,  is  too  much  even  for  Sawny  Dapper;  he  falls 
asleep.  When  the  rest  of  the  company  have  departed,  Truewit 
and  Freeman,  whose  remarks  are  far  removed  from  the  perspicac- 
ity and  wit  of  Johnson  and  Smith  in  Buckingham's  play,  agree 
that  contemporary  poetical  reputation  is  merely  another  proof 
of  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  public.  The  intrinsic  value  of  The 
New  Rehearsal  today  is  that  it  measures  the  gulf  even  then 
existing  between  literary  criticism  and  successful  literary  per- 
formance. As  an  attack  on  Pope  in  the  figure  of  Sawny  Dapper, 
it  gave  its  author,  Charles  Gildon,  immortality  by  causing  Pope 
to  satirize  him  in  "The  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot"  and  The 
Dunciad. 

The  passage  already  quoted  from  the  Preface  shows  that  the 
critical  incentive  which  prompted  Gildon  to  write  The  New 
Rehearsal  and  Pope  to  compose  The  Dunciad  was  much  the 
same.  However  divergent  the  objects  of  their  satire,  they  shared 
with  their  contemporaries  the  common  hatred  of  literary  impos- 
ture and  stupidity  which  English  classicism  had  inherited  from 
Boileau.  This  prefatory  remark  also  throws  light  on  assumptions 
and  convictions  that  motivated  so  many  critics  in  the  theatre 
in  this  era  of  English  civilization.  Most  men  of  character  in 
Restoration  and  eighteenth-century  England  actually  did  feel 
that  literary  stupidity  is  a  crime  against  the  intelligence  of  the 
human  race  and  were  determined  that  in  their  presence  it 
should  never  pass  unchallenged. 

II 

POPE,  GAY,  AND  ARBUTHNOT 

In  1715,  the  next  year  after  the  appearance  of  The  New  Re- 
hearsal, John  Gay,  friend  of  Pope's,  has  an  interesting  reference 
to  critics  in  the  Preface  to  his  The  What  D'Ye  Call  It.1  The 
play  itself,  which  could  today  be  correctly  denominated  as  bur- 
lesque, rehearsal,  play-within-a-play,  or  farce,  is,  according  to 
the  author,  critic-proof.  In  words  altogether  reminiscent  of  the 
speech  of  Polonius  to  the  players,  Gay  solemnly  observes: 

1  Nicoll   (ijoo-1750)  ,  p.  330. 
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I  would  have  these  criticks  only  consider,  when  they  object  against 
it  as  a  tragedy,  that  I  design'd  it  something  of  a  comedy;  when  they 
cavil  at  it  as  a  comedy,  that  I  had  partly  a  view  to  pastoral;  when 
they  attack  it  as  a  pastoral,  that  my  endeavours  were  in  some  degree 
to  write  a  farce;  and  when  they  would  destroy  its  character  as  a 
farce,  that  my  design  was  a  tragi-comi-pastoral.  .  .  .  Yet  that  I 
might  avoid  the  cavils  and  misinterpretations  of  severe  criticks,  I 
have  not  call'd  it  a  tragedy,  comedy,  pastoral,  or  farce,  but  left  the 
name  entirely  undetermin'd  in  the  doubtful  appellation  of  the  What 
d'ye  call  it.8 

Well  it  would  have  been,  had  Gay  two  years  later  used  simi- 
lar strategy  in  putting  together  his  Three  Hours  after  Marriage 
(1717) ,  a  farce  the  composition  of  which  he  shared  with  two 
other  famous  wits  and  poets  of  the  time.  But  before  considering 
the  fate  of  this  joint  bit  of  theatricality,  let  us  look  at  some 
passages  in  the  play  itself.  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  a  bur- 
lesque of  many  plays,  was  conceived  largely  as  an  instrument  of 
personal  satire.  Those  attacked  were  Dr.  John  Woodward  the 
geologist,  as  Fossile;  John  Dennis  the  critic,  as  Sir  Tremendous; 
and  either  Lady  Winchilsea  the  nature  poet,  or  possibly  Su- 
sannah Centlivre  the  dramatist,  as  Clinket  the  female  wit.9 
There  was  also  satire  on  Colley  Cibber  as  an  author  in  the 
figure  of  Plotwell.  This  thrust  at  Cibber,  who  was  playing  that 
role  in  the  farce,  probably  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  piece 
after  the  eminence  of  the  authors  and  its  victims  and  perhaps  a 
subsidy  had  kept  it  going  for  a  week.  The  play  had,  in  fact, 
merits  of  its  own,  though  its  reception  in  the  theatre,  from  all 
accounts,  gave  no  joy  to  the  distinguished  triumvirate  who 
wrote  it. 

Clinket  has  given  up  housekeeping  for  playwriting,  and  ar- 
ranges for  a  rehearsal  in  the  home  of  Fossile,  her  uncle,  where 
she  should  have  been  busying  herself  with  cleaning  and  baking. 
The  players  object  so  seriously  to  Clinket's  play  that  she  finally 
consents  to  let  Sir  Tremendous,  the  great  critic,  "strike  out  some 
few  things": 

8  The  What  D'Ye  Call  It  (London:  Lintot,  1716)  . 

9  A  Complete  Key  to  the  New  Farce,  call'd  Three  Hours  after  Marriage.  By 
E[dward]  Parker  (London:  E.  Berrington,  1717)  ;  'A  Key  to  the  New  Comedy' 
in  A  Supplement  to  the  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.  (Dublin:  Whitestone, 
'75^)  '  PP-  207-222.  For  a  discussion  of  identifications  and  further  bibliography, 
see  Dane  F.  Smith,  Plays  About  the  Theatre  in  England,  pp.  103  n.,  104  n.,  108  n. 
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Clink[et].  Take  the  Play,  Sir  Tremendous. 

(Sir  Tremendous  reads  in  a  muttering  tone.) 
Sir  Trem[endous].  Absurd  to  the  last  degree!  (strikes  out.)  palpable 

nonsense!  (strikes  out.) 
Clink[et].  What  all  those  lines!  spare  those  for  a  lady's  sake,  for  those 

indeed,  I  gave  him. 
Sir  Trem[endous].  Such  stuff!  (strikes  out.)  abominable!  (strikes  out.) 

most  execrable! 
ist  Play[er].  This  thought  must  out. 
2d  Play[er],  Madam,  with  submission,  this  metaphor. 
ist  Play[er].  This  whole  speech. 
Sir  Trem[endous].  The  Fable! 
Clink[et].  To  you  I  answer,— 
ist  Play[er].  The  characters! 
Clink[et].  To  you  I  answer,— 
Sir  Trem[endous].  The  diction! 
Clink[et].  And  to  you— Ah,  hold,  hold,— I'm  butcher'd,  I'm  massacred. 

For  mercy's  sake!  murder!  ah!  (faints.)10 

Sir  Tremendous,  stage  caricature  of  John  Dennis,  whose 
critical  writings  occupy  a  dignified  position  in  the  history  of 
English  literature,  has,  according  to  the  three  authors  of  this 
play,  convictions  like  Gildon's  on  the  depravity  of  the  times.  At 
Clinket's  rehearsal  he  is  announced  as  a  "Gentleman  who  can 
instruct  the  town  to  dislike  what  has  pleased  them,  and  to  be 
pleased  with  what  they  disliked."  But  despite  this  tribute  to  his 
abilities,  like  Mr.  Truewit  and  Mr.  Freeman  before  him,  he 
feels  that  he  is  almost  powerless  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  time: 

What  signifies  one  good  palate  when  the  taste  of  the  whole  town  is 
viciated.  There  is  not  in  all  this  Sodom  of  ignorance  ten  righteous 
criticks,  who  do  not  judge  things  backward.11 

Sir  Tremendous  dismisses  most  modern  plays  in  a  trice.  The 
subjects  are  "ill  chosen,"  the  plots  are  "shallow,"  the  episodes 
are  inconsistent  with  "the  main  action,"  the  sentiments  too 
"delicate,"  the  diction  "low."12  Then,  from  the  height  of  his 
own  critical  vantage-point,  he  looks  upon  the  past: 

O  what  felony  from  the  ancients!  what  petty  larceny  from  the  mod- 
erns! there  is  the  famous  Ephigenia  [sic]  of  Racine,  he  stole  his 
Agammemnon  from  Seneca,  who  stole  it  from  Euripides,  who  stole 

10  Supplement  to  Pope   (1758)  ,  p.  158. 

11  Page  153. 

12  Page  154. 
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it  from  Homer,  who  stole  it  from  all  the  ancients  before  him.  In 
short,  there  is  nothing  so  execrable  as  our  most  taking  tragedies. 

ist  Play[er],  O!  but  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  Sir. 

Sir  Trem[endous].  He  had  no  judgment. 

2d  Play[er].  The  famous  Ben  Johnson! 

Clink[et].  Dry. 

i st  Play[er].  The  tender  Otway! 

Sir  Trem[endous].  Incorrect. 

2d  Play[er].  Etheridge! 

Clink[et].  Mere  chit-chat. 

ist  Play[er].  Dry  den! 

Sir  Trem[endous].  Nothing  but  a  knack  of  versifying.13 

If  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  purports  to  show  a  well- 
known  critic  of  the  time  in  action,  its  tumultuous  career  when 
it  reached  the  theatre  produced  another  farce,  which  is  a 
veritable  panorama  of  the  course  of  events  when  a  play  was 
actually  damned.  The  Confederates  published  under  the  name 
of  Joseph  Gay,14  professedly  a  relative  of  John  Gay,  is  really  the 
work  of  Captain  John  Durant  de  Breval.15  The  title  refers  to 
Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  the  three  celebrated  wits  and  men 
of  letters,  who  had  collaborated  so  disgracefully  and  so  disas- 
trously in  the  composition  of  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  the 
plot  of  which  was  quite  as  bawdy  as  such  an  eighteenth-century 
title  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  scene  of  The  Confederates 
is  "A  Room  in  the  Rose-Tavern,  near  the  Play-House/'  where 
Pope  and  Arbuthnot  are  awaiting  news  of  the  first  performance 
of  their  farce.  John  Gay  himself  is  at  the  theatre.  The  only  one 
of  the  three  who  has  had  previous  experience  with  plays,  he  had 
been  delegated  to  attend  the  performance,  to  appraise  the  suc- 
cess of  their  piece,  and  to  report  his  findings  to  his  more  cautious 
collaborators.  After  a  clash  of  temperament  between  the  two 
waiting  authors,  in  which  Pope  reveals  vanity  only  exceeded  by 
cowardice,  differences  are  resolved  and  fellowship  is  restored. 
While  they  thus  await  the  return  of  their  colleague,  welcome 
sounds  arise  from  the  street: 

13  Pages  154-155- 

i*"This  Day  is  published,  The  Confederates,  a  Farce  By  Mr.  Joseph  Gay  .  .  . 
R.  Burleigh  in  the  Amen  Corner,  Pr.  is."— The  Evening  Post,  No.  1194,  from 
Thursday,  March  28,  to  Saturday,  March  30,  1717;  A.  Nicoll    (ijoo-iyjo) ,  p.  299. 

IB  The  Confederates:  A  Farce.  By  Mr.  Gay  [Captain  John  Durant  de  Breval] 
(London:  R.  Burleigh,  1717)  . 
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Hark!  by  the  Noise,  the  Drama  should  be  done, 
The  Coaches  rattle,  and  the  Footmen  run.16 

Before  long,  the  abject  figure  of  Gay  appears  in  the  doorway. 
Their  fellow  author  enters  and  at  once  proceeds  to  give  them  a 
full  account  of  what  happened  during  his  absence.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  the  theatre,  Gay,  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  curious, 
had  taken  a  seat  in  "th  [sic]  Eigh teen-Penny  Row."  There  he 
could  watch  the  performance  undiscovered.  The  play  by  three 
great  wits  drew  a  splendid  audience,  and  as  he  watched  the 
crowd  take  seats,  the  tension  of  an  author  on  the  first  night 
turned  into  a  sense  of  elation  and  triumph: 

Heroes  and  Templers  here  were  mix'd  with  Wits, 
There  Bawds  and  Strumpets,  with  a  Group  of  Cits: 
Rang'd  in  each  Box  were  seen  th'  Angelick  Fair, 
Whose  Footmen  had  since  Two  been  posted  there. 
Round  me  I  gaz'd  with  Wonder  and  Delight, 
And  wish'd  that  this  had  been  the  Poet's  Night.17 

His  happiness  was  short-lived.  When  the  play  began,  confidence 
turned  to  fear,  and  fear  to  anguish,  and  Gay  stayed  on,  suffering 
the  torments  of  a  Hell  that  was  in  no  sense  imaginary: 

A  Murmur  in  the  Pit  began, 
And  thence  all  round  the  Theatre  it  ran; 
The  Noise  increasing  as  along  it  mov'd, 
Grew  loud  at  last,  and  to  a  Hiss  improv'd. 
Nor  Wit,  nor  Humour,  could  their  Rage  appease, 
Clinket  and  Plotwell  strove  in  vain  to  please; 
Each  smutty  Phrase,  and  ev'ry  cutting  Line, 
Was  thrown  away,  and  lost,  like  Pearls  on  Swine.18 

When  the  extent  of  the  calamity  has  been  made  clear  to  the  two 
friends,  their  lamentations  are  without  restraint. 

Ar[buthnot].  Henceforth  my  Paper  I'll  reserve  for  Bills,  And  in  my 

Labours  wrap  my  Gilded  Pills! 
P[ope].  Have  I  for  this,  ye  Gods!  for  this,  been  crown'd 

So  young  with  Lawrel,  and  so  long  Renown'd? 

Made  Lords  and  Ladies  to  my  Works  subscribe, 

Now  to  be  damn'd  by  such  a  noisy  Tribe? 
Ar[buthnot],  Have  I  for  this  almost  renounc'd  my  Art, 

16  Text,  p.  7. 

17  Page  8. 

18  Page  9. 
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And  of  my  Patients  lost  the  greatest  Part? 
Better  I  had  turn'd  quack,  and  kept  a  Stage, 
Than  toil'd  and  writ  for  such  a  senseless  Age! 19 

Thus  relieved,  despair  gives  way  to  grim  resolution.  They  will 
make  the  play  succeed.  They  will  pack  the  house.  All  plans  com- 
plete, they  scatter  to  round  up  bullies,  idlers,  and  schoolboys 
to  form  a  claque,  declaring  that  they  will  stop  at  no  expense 
for  ale,  mutton  chops,  tarts,  and  cheese-cakes  to  keep  their  forces 
loyal. 

When  Gay  goes  to  the  theatre  to  arrange  for  a  second  per- 
formance, the  actresses,  after  their  experience  of  the  previous 
night,  are  equally  unmoved  by  verbal  argument  or  personal 
plea.  Only  if  the  authors  give  them  money  will  they  appear 
again  in  Three  Hours  After  Marriage: 

We  must  be  bought; 
If  hiss'd  we  are,  we'll  not  be  hiss'd  for  nought.20 

Cibber,  the  leading  man,  is  at  the  bookseller's  when  Pope  and 
Arbuthnot  tell  him  of  their  plans.  He,  too,  at  first  refuses,  but 
Pope  promises  to  collaborate  with  him  in  the  writing  of  two 
or  three  tragedies.  Since  Pope's  name  would  attract  large  audi- 
ences, Cibber  agrees  to  go  on  with  the  play, 

Tho  ev'ry  Critick  could  out-hiss  a  Snake, 

And  louder  Noise  than  MILTON'S  Devils  make.21 

But  plans  for  the  second  performance  come  to  a  full  stop 
when,  upon  inquiry,  it  is  found  that  each  of  the  confederates 
is  completely  out  of  money.  Gay  has  paid  his  rent  and  his  ac- 
count at  the  ale  house,  Arbuthnot  needs  his  money  for  advanced 
degrees  at  Glasgow,  and  Pope  is  receiving  little  or  nothing  from 
his  Homer.  Just  as  all  hope  of  keeping  their  play  alive  has  faded, 
a  messenger  arrives  with  a  bag  of  gold  presented  to  Pope  by 
some  ladies  who  have  enjoyed  the  performance.  The  money  is 
immediately  taken  by  a  serving-man  to  the  actresses,  and  a 
second  night  for  Three  Hours  After  Marriage  is  assured.22 

19  Page  10. 

20  Page  21. 

21  Page  28. 

22Sherburn:  "Prejudice  among  the  spectators,  satire  on  Cibber,  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  situations  worked  together  for  the  ruin  of  Three  Hours  after 
Marriage."— "The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Three  Hours  after  Marriage," 
Modern  Philology,  XXIV   (1926-27)  ,  109. 
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Three  Hours  after  Marriage  and  The  Confederates  may  be 
viewed  as  marking  a  single  incident  in  theatrical  history.  So  con- 
sidered, they  show  that  critics  united  in  opposition  to  a  particu- 
lar play,  such  as  Clinket's  or  Three  Hours,  used  modes  of  assault 
as  different  as  denunciation,  caricature,  innuendo,  burlesque, 
and  physical  interference  with  the  performance.  These  two  doc- 
uments also  indicate  that  notwithstanding  universal  loyalty  to 
Nature,  Reason,  and  Good  Sense,  and  unanimous  orthodoxy  in 
regard  to  the  rules,  those  who  eagerly  joined  in  the  disruption 
of  the  play  and  of  the  reputation  of  the  author  were  often  widely 
separated  in  motive.  Captain  Breval,  the  author  of  The  Con- 
federates, was  primarily  interested  in  exploiting  a  notorious 
situation  for  the  amusement  of  his  readers.  In  the  theatre  itself, 
the  antagonism  of  a  certain  group  of  spectators,  the  resentment 
of  a  leading  player  against  the  authors,  and  the  annoyance  of  the 
judicious  at  the  absurdities  of  the  plot  all  played  their  part  in 
the  final  damnation  of  what  in  that  era  might  otherwise  have 
been  acclaimed  a  success. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MUSIC  CRITICS  AND  DISCORDANT  MUSICIANS 

I 

SING  SONG  D'URFEY 

Two  Queens  of  Brentford;  or,  Bayes  No  Poetaster  .  .  . 
Being  the  Sequel  to  the  Famous  Rehearsal  written  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  printed  in  1721.  This  piece  by  the 
then  superannuated  Thomas  D'Urfey  had  failed  in  rehearsal.1 
In  attempting  to  extend  the  plot  of  the  Duke's  famous  burlesque, 
D'Urfey  had  shifted  the  direction  of  the  satire  from  the  author 
to  the  critic.  Bayes  has  written  a  play  quite  proper  for  the 
town's  diversion,  having  worked  out  a  plot  which  is  so  prepos- 
terous that  the  audience  can  have  a  good  laugh  at  critics  Smith 
and  Johnson  for  taking  it  seriously.  At  the  end  of  the  rehearsal 
of  Bayes's  play,  at  which  Buckingham's  characters  are  present 
and  raise  objections,  author  Bayes  reveals  to  Chanter,  one  of 
the  performers,  his  secret  intention,  which  has  up  to  that  time 
remained  hidden  both  to  the  critics  in  the  outer  framework  of 
the  piece  and  to  the  real  audience: 

Bayes.  The  ill  Nature  of  Criticism  is  grown  to  so  monstrous  a  Degree, 
and  the  Wits  of  that  kind  are  so  plung'd  in  their  own  Self- 
opinions,  that  for  the  mere  sake  of  condemning  a  whole  Piece, 
they  shall  negligently  overlook  several  Beauties  in  it  that  deserve 
Applause;  of  this  inveterate  kind  is  Johnson,  whom,  by  ridiculing 
my  self  in  Action,  I  and  my  Piece  here  have  banter'd  all  this 
while;  and  who,  for  all  his  boasted  Learning  and  Judgment,  do's 
not  enter  into  the  Merit  of  my  Cause. 

Chant[er\.  ...  I  shall  laugh  at  him  egregiously  when  we  bring  him 
to  own  his  Mistake.  .  .  .2 

Bayes  and  Chanter  then  proceed  to  badger  Smith  and  John- 
son, but  in  a  manner  that  leaves  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
entirely  with  the  critics.  After  the  latter  learn  that  the  play  was 
not  "serious  tragedy,"  but  "done  in  ridicule  to  banter  the  crit- 
icks,"  Johnson,  who  has  been  described  as  a  "severe  Critical 
Satyrist,"  with  disarming  frankness  admits  "that  there  is  a  nat- 
ural Self-Conceit,  in  most  that  would  be  thought  Criticks,  that 

1  Nicoll    (1700-1750) ,  p.  320. 

2  The  Two  Queens  of  Brentford  in  New  Opera's  .  .  .  Being  the  remaining 
Pieces,  Written  by  Mr.  D'Urfey   (London:  William  Chetwood,  1721)  ,  pp.  73-74. 
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infinitely  sway  above  their  Design  of  doing  Justice,  which  has 
made  me  disallow  several  sprightly  Thoughts  and  Fancies,  espe- 
cially in  your  vocal  Part."3  He  confesses  also  that  he  has  under- 
estimated the  judgment  of  Bayes  and  will  henceforth  be  glad 
to  listen  to  the  author's  "instructive  Conversation."4  In  the  end, 
both  Johnson  and  Smith  are  gracious  and  conciliatory  in  ad- 
mitting their  lapses  of  judgment,  and  they  promise  thereafter 
to  "be  reconcil'd  to  Plays  and  Stage-Poetry."5 

For  some  years  before  this  "musical  farce"  was  written, 
Sing-Song  D'Urfey  had,  generally  speaking,  lost  his  power  to 
delineate  a  character  or  to  present  a  plot;  yet,  for  this  very  reason, 
since  at  the  time  of  its  composition  he  was  already  the  author  of 
twenty-eight  dramatic  pieces,  he  was  well  qualified  by  experi- 
ence to  depict  critics  with  truth  if  not  with  art.  Thus,  despite 
his  avowed  intention  of  exposing  their  absurdity,  the  critics  of 
his  time  appeared  in  his  play  as  reasonable,  moderate,  and  will- 
ing to  learn. 

The  unexpected  conclusion  of  D'Urfey's  piece  shows  at  once 
a  kindly  and  forgiving  nature  and  a  lack  of  logical  consistency. 
Yet  it  is  evidence  of  a  sort,  that  some  of  the  critics  in  the  theatre 
were  conscientious  and  amenable  to  reason.  But  after  the  death 
of  Dryden  in  1700,  critics  of  any  kind  who  could  be  described 
as  open-minded  were  definitely  in  the  minority.  The  typical 
critic  was,  as  Swift  suggests,  the  true  descendant  of  Derision 
and  Insolence  and  of  Zoilus  himself,  who  carped  at  Homer.6 
Criticism  was  as  ferocious  in  the  pit  as  in  the  periodical  and 
pamphlet.  Its  state  is  best  glimpsed  in  the  Preface  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley's  Miscellaneous  Works  (1702) ,  where  the  editor,  Captain 
William  Ayloffe,  was  speaking  both  of  the  non-dramatic  and  of 
the  dramatic: 

Parnassus  is  in  Arms  against  it  self,  and  the  Daughters  of  Helicon 
as  mutinous,  as  the  execrable  Sons  of  the  Earth.  The  Factious  En- 
signs are  every  where  display'd,  and  the  Various  Wits  rank'd  in 
formidable  Batallions.  If  a  Man  sets  up  for  a  Poet  he  is  immediately 
attacqu'd  by  a  Satyrical  Party;  Destruction  is  the  Word;  and,  as  for 
Quarter,   they  give   none;    these   are   the   blood-thirsty   hussars   of 

3  Page  82. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Page  83. 

6  "A  Digression  concerning  Criticks,"  A  Tale  of  a  Tub   (published  1704) . 
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Parnassus,  cut  out  for  the  mine  of  others,  tho'  rarely  with  any  great 
Honour  to  themselves.7 

This  passage  describes  a  time  when  the  Battle  of  the  Ancients 
and  Moderns,  the  dissensions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  personal 
spite  and  enmity  all  combined  to  make  criticism  vitriolic.  The 
significant  fact  about  D'Urfey's  play  is  that  notwithstanding 
this  additional  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  judicial  spirit  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century,  the  author,  after  stating  prejudices 
and  reservations,  inadvertently  reveals  a  conviction  that  critics 
will  be  fair  when  they  understand. 

II 

OPERATIC  OVERTONES  AND  FALSETTO  FACTIONS 

From  its  very  incipiency  in  Italy  about  the  year  1600,  Italian 
opera  was  the  darling  of  the  intellectual  and  cultural  aristocracy. 
Though  it  received  some  help  from  the  amorous  musical  at- 
mosphere of  the  madrigal  and  other  sources,  opera  drew  most 
heavily  upon  the  elaborate  setting  and  costume  and  musical 
elements  already  present  in  the  masque. 

The  object  of  the  little  group  of  admirers  of  ancient  Athens 
that  brought  into  being  the  new  musical  drama  was  to  return 
to  the  original  method  of  production  in  the  early  Greek  theatre, 
where  plays  were  accompanied  by  music.  The  primary  com- 
ponents of  modern  opera  came  together  for  the  first  time  in 
Jacopo  Peri's  Daphne  (1597)  •  This  piece,  like  D'Avenant's  The 
Siege  of  Rhodes,  first  English  opera,  produced  at  Rutland  House 
fifty-nine  years  later,  took  place  at  a  private  establishment  be- 
longing to  a  member  of  the  nobility.  But  Daphne  was  lost  and 
the  same  composer's  Eurydice,  which  with  additions  by  Giulio 
Caccini  was  staged  in  the  theatre  in  Florence  in  1600,  is  now 
generally  considered  the  first  opera.  Monteverdi  perfected  the 
new  form  in  his  Orpheus,  heard  at  Mantua  in  1607,  and  in  the 
Arianna  of  the  following  year  he  added  the  aria.  A  century  later 
Italian  opera,  still  the  darling  of  the  nobility,  began  a  trium- 
phant social  career  in  England  when  Handel  performed  his 
Rinaldo  in  1711  and  returned  the  next  year  to  settle  in  London. 

In  the  spring  of  1726,  perhaps  the  most  exciting  region  in 
the  realm  of  London  amusements  was  the  Queen's  Theatre.  This 

7  Miscellaneous  Works  (London:  J.  Nutt,  1702)  ;  quoted  by  George  Sherburn 
in  A  Literary  History  of  England,  ed.  A.  C.  Baugh,  New  York,  1948. 
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theatre,  the  original  setting  of  grand  opera  in  England,  was  after 
1720  the  home  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  the  first  great 
organization  for  the  production  of  Italian  opera  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  This  company,  under  the  musical  direction  of 
the  composer,  George  Frederick  Handel,  had  brought  to  Eng- 
land Cuzzoni  and  Faustina,  two  outstanding  Italian  prima 
donnas,  contrasting  in  type  but  pleasing  and  even  spectacular 
when  their  talents  were  combined  in  a  single  performance. 
Though  much  energy  was  expended  in  efforts  to  prevent  undue 
rivalry  and  jealousy  between  these  singers,8  in  the  opera 
Alessandro,  performed  on  May  5,  1726,  what  should  have  been 
a  musical  event,  since  the  parts  were  composed  and  arranged  by 
the  skill  of  Handel,  turned  into  a  popularity  contest  between 
the  two  Italian  ladies. 

The  rivalry  on  the  stage  put  an  end  to  any  attitude  of  aes- 
thetic appreciation  in  the  audience,  and  the  spectators  at  once 
became  two  warring  factions  of  critics.  The  fashionable  world 
of  London  itself  was  cleft  asunder.  The  patrons  of  Cuzzoni,  for 
example,  had  among  them  Lady  Pembroke;  those  of  Faustina, 
the  Countess  of  Burlington  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole.9  The 
contention  did  not  cease  even  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
the  house  closed  and  the  public  which  had  hitherto  been  en- 
tranced with  music,  turned  to  sports.  Race  horses  were  named 
for  these  two  operatic  stars;  ' 'Cuzzoni  and  Faustina  ran  against 
each  other  at  Newmarket,"10  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  in 
musical  history  that  in  the  next  season,  when  Handel  tried  the 
two  singers  in  his  Admeto,  one  of  his  most  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses, through  the  violent  partisanship  of  the  gentleman  and 
lady-critics  in  the  audience,  "the  theatre  was  turned  into  a  pit 
of  revolution."11  This  warfare  between  the  supporters  of  rival 
stars  continued  during  a  month's  run  of  Bononcini's  Astyanax, 
which  began  May  6,  1727.  On  the  final  night  in  early  June, 
the  rival  claques  in  the  audience  interfered  with  the  perform- 
ance and  the  leading  ladies  exchanged  blows.  This  spectacle  was 
too  much  for  the  general  public,  and  "thereafter  the  fortunes 

8  Newman  Flower,  George  Frideric  Handel  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1923)  , 
p.  161. 

9  Ibid. 

10  Page  163. 

11  Ibid. 
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of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  began  to  decline."12  By  the  end 
d£  the  next  season,  the  first  elaborate  experiment  with  Italian 
opera  in  London  had  come  to  an  end.  The  contest  between 
Cuzzoni  and  Faustina  and  their  respective  supporters  has,  how- 
ever, been  preserved  to  us  in  an  anonymous  playlet,  published 
in  London  in  1727. 

In  The  Contre  Temps;  or,  Rival  Queans:  A  Small  Farce 
.  .  .  lately  acted  with  great  applause,  the  scene  is  "The  Temple 
of  Discord"  near  the  "Hay  Market."13  There  the  singers  and 
performers  that  Heidegger  and  Handel  had  so  carefully  col- 
lected from  all  Europe,  are  assembled,  flanked  by  representa- 
tives of  the  audience.  Dukes,  Lords,  and  other  fashionably- 
dressed  opera-goers  are  "rang'd  on  either  side  of  the  Stage,  ac- 
cording to  their  Factions;  Cat-calls  in  their  Hands  and  Whistles, 
with  Bells  about  their  Necks."14  As  the  skit  opens,  Handel  and 
Heidegger  appear  before  this  audience  on  the  stage  and  plead 
with  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina  to  make  peace.  Their  effort  is  futile. 
Senesino,  their  famous  countryman,  who  through  surgery  has 
retained  the  silvery  voice  of  his  youth,  then  points  out  that  their 
dissension  will  cause  a  tremendous  loss  of  money  to  each  per- 
former, a  consideration  ordinarily  of  great  importance  to  foreign 
entertainers  seeking  English  gold.  But  all  pleas  go  unheard. 
The  two  ladies  exchange  words  of  increasing  bitterness  until 
verbal  combat  gives  way  to  physical  violence.  The  Queen  and 
the  Princess  of  the  coming  performance  assail  each  other: 

Both  factions  play  all  their  warlike  Instruments;  Cat-calls,  Serpents 
and  Cuckoos  make  a  dreadful  din:  F--s--na  lays  flat  C--z--ni's  nose 
with  a  Sceptre;— C-z--ni  breaks  her  head  with  a  gilt-leather  crown: 
H--1  desirous  to  see  an  end  of  the  battle,  animates  them  with  a  kettle- 
drum .  .  .  The  Queen  looses  [sic]  her  head  of  hair,  and  the  Prin- 
cess her  nose  in  the  skirmish:  At  last  the  goddess  discord  inspires 
C--z--ni  with  more  than  mortal  bravery,  she  plys  her  Antagonist  so 
warmly,  the  Queen  is  obliged  to  fly— the  Princess  follows.15 

12  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland,  The  Oxford  History  of  Music  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1902) ,  IV,  212. 

13  The  Contre  Temps;  or,  Rival  Queans  (London:  A.  Moore,  1727)  . 

14  Pages  1-7. 

15  Pages  15-16:  The  best  account  of  the  cat-call  is  given  by  Addison  in  Spec- 
tator, No.  361:  "Mr.  [J.]  Collier,  in  his  ingenious  essay  upon  music,  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  'I  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  instrument  .  .  .  that  shall 
sink  the  spirits,  and  shake  the  nerves,  and  curdle  the  blood,  and  inspire  despair, 
and  cowardice,  and  consternation,  at  a  surprising  rate.  .  .  .  The  roaring  of  a  lion, 
the  warbling  of  cats  and  screech-owls,  together  with  a  mixture  of  the  howling  of 
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The  operatic  fiasco  pictured  in  this  mock-heroic  play  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  partisan  belligerency  of  the  eighteenth-century 
audience,  where  perhaps  a  few  prominent  but  disgruntled  critics 
could  swing  an  entire  audience  into  the  fray. 

Ordinarily  the  critics  in  the  English  theatre  of  these  years 
were  men,  but  under  certain  circumstances,  women  in  the  audi- 
ence also  passed  noisy  judgment  on  the  performance.  Not  only 
did  they  constitute  violent  supporters  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
test for  fame  between  Faustina  and  Cuzzoni,  but,  in  Gabriel 
Odingsells'  piece  called  Bays' s  Opera,  which  will  be  considered 
later,  young  ladies  of  fashion  actually  take  the  roles  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  critics  Smith  and  Johnson  in  Buckingham's  play. 
The  opera  was  one  form  of  entertainment  about  which  women 
in  the  audience  had  their  say  and  spoke  out  just  as  conspicuously 
as  the  most  stentorian  of  men. 

hi 

ITALIAN  IDOLIZATION  AND  OPERATIC  INFATUATION 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  Academy  of  Music  and  the 
triumph  of  English  opera  in  John  Gay's  The  Beggar  s  Opera 
of  1728,  even  in  1736  certain  portions  of  the  theatre-going  pub- 
lic were  infatuated  with  Italian  opera: 

The  reigning  Taste's  all  Italian.  Musick  has  ingross'd  the  Atten- 
tion of  the  whole  People:  The  Dutchess  and  her  Woman,  the  Duke 
and  his  Postilian,  are  equally  infected— The  Contagion  first  took 
Root  in  the  shallow  Noddles  of  such  of  our  itinerant  Coxcombs  as 
were  incapable  of  more  virtuous  Impressions. 

In  the  comedy  from  which  this  passage  occurs,  The  Inde- 
pendent Patriot;  or,  Musical  Folly,  by  Francis  Lynch,16  Dulcissa, 
a  socially  ambitious  young  woman,  is  instructed  in  the  art  of 
aesthetic  appreciation  of  the  opera  by  Lady  Warble.  Lady 
Warble  finds  that  there  is  a  "want  of  Taste"  in  "preferring 

dogs,  judiciously  imitated  and  compounded,  might  go  a  great  way  in  this  inven- 
tion. .  .  .'  What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  speculation,  I  have  known 
actually  verified  in  practice.  The  cat-call  has  struck  a  damp  into  generals,  and 
frighted  heroes  off  the  stage.  At  the  first  sound  of  it  I  have  seen  a  crowned  head 
tremble,  and  a  princess  fall  into  fits.  The  humorous  lieutenant  himself  [See  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  play]  could  not  stand  it;  nay,  I  am  told  that  even  Almanzor 
[Heaven-storming  hero  of  Dryden's  Conquest  of  Granada]  looked  like  a  mouse, 
and  trembled  at  the  voice  of  this  terrifying  instrument." 

16  Genest,  III,  511  f.;  Nicoll  (ijoo-1750)  ,  p.  342;  The  Independent  Patriot; 
or,  Musical  Folly   (London:  J.  Watts,  1737)  ,  I,  i,  p.  2. 
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Poetry  to  Musick."17  She  heartily  approves  of  Dulcissa's  recent 
action  in  dismissing  one  of  her  admirers  for  valuing  "odious 
Trajedies  and  Comedies"  more  highly  than  "dear  Operas." 
Italian  music  alone  is  worthy  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
woman  of  refinement  and  sensibility,  and  these  two  addicts  to 
Italian  airs  reject  both  French  and  English  music: 

Lady  Warble.  O  my  Dear!  did  you  but  see  the  French,  that  Nation 
of  Cooks,  employ  their  Talents  to  gratify  the  Palate,  you'd  swear 
they  had  resign'd  every  other  Sense  but  the  Taste— 'Tis  true,  they 
make  some  Pretences  to  Musick;  but,  my  Dear,  they're  such 
incorrigible  Wretches  at  Composition,  you'd  be  sick  to  Death  at 
one  o'  their  filthy  Operas. 

Dulcissa  [when  asked  if  she  goes  to  English  opera]  .  .  .  Fogh!  No, 
never;  unfashionable  Diversion!  My  poor  Mama  took  me  once  to 
the  filthy  Beggar's  Opera,  thinking  to  reconcile  me  to  English 
Musick;  but  she  heartily  repented  her;  for  I  sicken'd  of  Small-pox 
that  very  Night.  .  .  .  Not  the  Musick,  Mrs.  Jacqueline,  so  much 
as  the  barbarous  Words  'twas  set  to  ...  If  you  love  me,  never 
sing  English  where  I  am.18 

The  place  to  go  for  good  music,  says  Lady  Warble,  is  Italy: 

A  Manner,  Dulcissa,  is  all  in  all  in  Musick;  and  one  must  see 
Italy  to  be  a  judge  of  that  Manner— To  see  the  gaping  Ignorants  of 
this  Town  croud  [sic]  to  an  Opera,  is  enough  to  give  a  Connoisseur 
the  Vapours— There's  Lady  Brauny  .  .  .  wou'dn't  miss  an  Opera 
one  Night  for  the  World;  and  yet  the  Creature  has  neither  Ear  nor 
Taste  .  .  .  You  shall  see  the  Creature  pretend  to  Judgment,  and  die 
away  at  one  of  Farinelli's  Songs;  but  it  happens  that  her  Extasies 
are  ever  ill-tim'd:  I've  known  her  to  burst  out  into  a  Horse-Laugh, 
just  when  all  the  Judges  were  in  high  Rapture  .  .  .  she  knows  no 
more  of  Musick,  than  of  Algebra;  but  she  wou'd  be  in  the  Fashion, 
forsooth— 'tis  all  Affectation,  my  Dear,— You  remember  when  she 
wou'd  see  no  Company;  'twas  because  my  Lord  wou'd  not  advance 
her  two  hundred  Pounds  of  her  Pin-money,  to  give  her  Favourite 
Italian  for  a  Ticket  at  his  Benefit.19 

Sure  that  they  have  discovered  the  source  of  pure  melody, 
they  luxuriate  in  the  very  thought  that  they  possess  such 
diversions: 

17  in,  i,  P- 43- 

18  II,  i,  pp.  22-24- 

19  II,  i,  pp.  25  £. 
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L[ady]  Warb[le].  Ah!  dear  Dulcissa!  How  ravishing's  the  Power  of 
Musick!  How  sweetly  it  lulls  one's  anxious  Thoughts  to  Rest! 
It  raises  as  'twere  the  Soul  above  the  reach  of  Care. 

Dul[cissd\.  Oh,  Madam!  There's  Magick  Divine  in  Musick— I  feel  the 
inchanting,  nameless  Something  thrill  thro'  all  my  Veins.20 

The  author  himself  is  opposed  to  this  "Melodious  Trade," 
in  which  sound  and  nonsense  from  Mediterranean  shores  are 
preferred  to  the  "Wit  and  Humours"  of  old  Albion,  and  he  ex- 
presses his  views  on  the  musical  infatuation  of  the  ladies,  in  the 
remark  of  one  of  his  characters:  "I'd  live  in  a  Windmill  before 
I  wou'd  be  in  this  continual  Clack  of  Instruments."21 


20  II,  i,  p.  21. 

21  V,  ii,  p.  83.  For  the  use  of  a  windmill  in  a  simile,  compare  Congreve,  The 
Way  of  the  World,  II,  ii:  "A  fellow  that  lives  in  a  windmill  has  no  more  whimsical 
dwelling  than  the  heart  of  a  man  that  is  lodged  in  a  woman.  .  .  .  For  motion, 
not  method,  is  their  occupation." 


CHAPTER  VII 

CASUALTIES  OF  CRITICISM 
I 

PLAYWRIGHTS  OF  GRUB-STREET  AND  GARRET 

In  Henry  Fielding's  The  Author  s  Farce,  acted  at  the  Little 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  March  30,  1730,1  the  taste  of  the 
town  as  it  is  represented  by  the  critics  in  the  theatre  is  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dramatist. 

Luckless,  the  impecunious  author,  is  in  trouble  with  his 
landlady.  His  rent  is  long  overdue  and  his  only  possible  source 
of  funds  is  a  play  no  manager  will  accept.  Witmore,  a  friend, 
who  comes  to  visit  him  in  his  garret,  realizes  that  Luckless  is 
scribbling  himself  into  destitution  and  warns  him  either  to  de- 
sist from  authorship  or  to  get  into  step  with  the  times: 

'Sdeath!  in  an  age  of  learning  and  true  politeness,  where  a  man 
might  succeed  by  his  merit,  there  would  be  some  encouragement. 
But  now,  when  party  and  prejudice  carry  all  before  them;  when 
learning  is  decried,  wit  not  understood;  when  the  theatres  are  pup- 
pet-shows, and  the  comedians  ballad-singers;  when  fools  lead  the 
town,  would  a  man  think  to  thrive  by  his  wit?  If  you  must  write, 
write  nonsense,  write  operas  .  .  .  and  you  may  meet  with  encour- 
agement enough.  Be  profane,  be  scurrilous,  be  immodest;  if  you 
would  receive  applause,  deserve  to  receive  sentence  at  the  Old 
Bailey;  and  if  you  would  ride  in  a  coach,  deserve  to  ride  in  a  cart.2 

Later  Luckless  reads  his  play  to  Marplay  Senior  and  Marplay 
Junior,  the  two  actor-managers  of  the  theatre.  These  characters 
are  satirical  portraits  of  Colley  Cibber  and  his  son  Theophilus. 
These  dramatic  simulacra  of  the  Cibbers  reject  the  play,  but 
after  Luckless  has  departed,  Marplay  Senior  instructs  his  son 
in  the  attitude  which  the  seasoned  author  or  actor  should  have 
when  he  encounters  hostility: 

Marplay,  Junior.  ...  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  writing;  for  my  writ- 
ings, you  know,  have  fared  but  ill,  hitherto. 

Marplay,  Senior.  That  is  because  thou  hast  a  little  mistaken  the 
method  of  writing.  The  art  of  writing,  boy,  is  the  art  of  stealing 
old  plays,  by  changing  the  name  of  the  play,  and  new  ones,  by 
changing  the  name  of  the  author. 

1  Nicoll    (ijoo-1750)  ,  p.  323. 

2  Fielding,  Works  (1882) ,  VIII,  200;  The  Author's  Farce;  and  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Town.  Written  by  Scriblerus  Secundus  (2d  ed.;  London:  J.  Watts,  1730) ,  I,  v. 
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Marplay,  Junior.  If  it  was  not  for  these  cursed  hisses  and  catcalls. 

Marplay,  Senior.  Harmless  music,  child,  very  harmless  music,  and 
what,  when  one  is  well  seasoned  to  it,  has  no  effect  at  all  .  .  . 
Idle  young  actors  are  fond  of  applause,  but,  take  my  word  for  it, 
a  clap  is  a  mighty  silly,  empty  thing,  and  does  no  more  good  than 
a  hiss;  and  therefore,  if  any  man  loves  hissing,  he  may  have  his 
three  shillings'  worth  at  me  whenever  he  pleases.3 

Colley  Cibber  had  acted  in  Fielding's  first  play,  Love  in  Several 
Masques,  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1728,  when  its  author  was 
only  twenty.  Fielding  had  just  arrived  in  London  and  the  two 
were  friends.  But  Cibber  became  more  and  more  complacent  in 
his  relations  to  the  public,  and  Fielding,  two  years  later,  was 
ready  to  join  other  wits  of  the  day  in  turning  on  him  in  derision. 
Another  theatrical  piece  that  blames  the  audience  of  the  age 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  would-be  dramatist  is  The  Author's 
Triumph;  or,  The  Manager  Manag'd,  an  anonymous  and  un- 
acted play  published  in  1737.4  Tatter,  the  valet-amanuensis  of 
Dramatik,  has  grave  misgivings  about  the  fate  of  his  master's 
play: 

Here's  your  Bantling,  Sir!— Poor  Thing,  I  pity  these  unhappy 
Children— They  have  the  Devil  and  all  to  do,  to  struggle  with  the 
Impertinence  of  Managers— the  Barbarity  of  Players— and  the  Ca- 
price of  an  Audience— Ah,  Sir!— I  had  a  pretty  little  Rogue,  as  ever 
you  saw,  overlaid  the  very  first  Night— The  whole  House  fell  upon't, 
all  at  once,  Sir,  and  crush'd  it  to  Death!— I've  resolv'd  ever  since  to 
live  single;  and  never  meddle  with  a  Muse  again.  .  .  .  Flatter  your- 
self as  much  as  you  please,  that  your  fine  Stroaks  of  Wit,  and 
Humour,  and  Morality,  and  all  that,  will  receive  Applause— But  I'd 
lay  five  Guineas,  if  I  had  'em,  that  I  dress  up  a  Pig  or  a  Monkey, 
that  shall  give  more  Delight  than  the  very  best  thing  in  your  whole 
Play.5 

Later  on,  Dramatick  and  Clara,  his  fiancee,  become  elated  at 
the  thought  that  the  play  is  to  be  supported  by  Maecenas,  the 
patron  of  "Men  of  Wit."  Full  of  high  hope,  Clara  turns  to  her 
now  promising  young  friend  and  asks,  "Do  you  love  me  to 
Distraction?"  The  author's  answer  goes  far  to  explain  the  na- 
tural enmity  which  then  existed  between  authors  and  critics: 

3  II,  ii.  Works,  VIII,  211-212. 

4  Nicoll   (ijoo-ijso)  ,  p.  366. 

5  The  Author's   Triumph;   or,    The  Manager  Manag'd    (London:    J.   Clark, 

»737)»  PP-  ">""• 
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Do  I?  .  .  .  Better  than  smuggest  Beaus  love  Looking-Glasses  .  .  . 
Better  than  Authors  do  th'  applauding  Clap;  or  captious  Criticks 
Hissing.  .  .  .6 

On  the  very  same  day  that  The  Author's  Farce  was  per- 
formed at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  there  was  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane  Bays's  Opera,  an  imitation  of  Buck- 
ingham's Rehearsal,  by  Gabriel  Odingsells.  Odingsells,  as  we 
have  seen,  replaces  Smith  and  Johnson,  critics  in  the  older  play, 
by  two  young  women  of  fashion,  who,  as  one  might  expect,  re- 
ward their  host,  the  author,  with  caustic  comment  on  the  re- 
hearsed play.  The  interesting  feature  of  Bays's  Opera  (March 
30,  1730) 7  is  not  that  the  critics  attending  the  rehearsal  are 
women,  but  the  fact  that  the  play  they  are  invited  to  see  is 
itself  a  play  within  a  play.  There  is  an  innermost  play,  which 
is  the  subject  of  comment  by  two  critics;  and  then  the  remarks 
of  these  professional  critics  and  the  action  of  the  inner  play 
which  they  are  watching,  in  turn  excite  comment  from  the  au- 
thor and  the  two  young  ladies  whom  Bays  has  invited  to  see 
the  rehearsal.  Bays's  Opera,  then,  is  a  play-within-a-play-within- 
a-play,  and  nothing  could  demonstrate  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  in  the  behaviour  of  critics  more  than  the  sight  of  these 
two  different  sets  of  critics  serving  as  the  dramatis  personae  of 
the  piece  of  the  evening.  Finally,  Odingsells'  play  affords  evi- 
dence that  for  the  playwright  the  thought  of  what  the  critics 
will  do  to  his  work  has  become  an  obsession,  driving  him  to 
the  composition  of  baroque  dramatic  forms. 

One  year  later  Charles  Bodens  in  The  Modish  Couple 
(Drury  Lane,  January  1731/2)  ,8  after  promising  in  his  Pro- 
logue that  his  play  provides  "Faults  for  the  Criticks,"  lets  one 
of  his  characters  explain  how  a  small  group  of  friends  can  wreck 
a  play: 

Grinly.  [Played  by  Colley  Cibber]  ...  I  will  wager  you  now  five 
hundred  Pounds,  that  half  a  Score  of  us  shall  quite  demolish  the 
best  Piece  that  can  come  on  any  Stage. 

Claris[sa].  And  pray  what  is  your  Method,  Sir,  of  accomplishing  this 
manly  Business? 

«  Pages  35-38. 

7  Nicoll  (iyoo-iy^o)  ,  p.  347;  Bays's  Opera;  Written  by  Mr.  Odingsells  (Lon- 
don:   I.  Roberts,   1730)  . 

8  Nicoll   (1J00-1J50) ,  p.  299. 
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Grinly.  Why  thus,  Madam— We  get,  observe  me,  as  soon  as  the  Doors 
are  open,  into  the  middle  of  the  Pit,  which  is  abundantly  the 
best  Situation  you  must  know— Now,  it  being  a  considerable  Time 
before  the  Play  begins,  we  keep  our  selves  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  awake,  by  laughing,  hallowing,  thumping  with  our 
Canes,  and  pelting  the  Candle-Snuffers. 

Clarislsa].  Gentleman-like  Diversion. 

Grinly.  The  Curtain  being  drawn,  we  give  profound  Attention,  that 
the  good  Folk  about  us  may  know  we  are  Criticks,  and  for  the 
first  two  Acts  we  clap  with  the  other  Fools  who  have  no  more  wit 
of  their  own,  than  to  be  pleas'd  with  the  Poet's.  Now  by  this 
means,  we  make  People  believe  we  are  willing  to  be  pleas'd  like- 
wise, and  so  get  them  more  readily  to  join  with  us  afterwards  .  .  . 
The  third  Act  being  begun;  the  first  piece  of  Wit  that  is  utter'd, 
Hiss  cry  two  or  three  of  us— In  a  little  time  after,  a  stroke  of 
Humour  comes  out,  hoh,  hoh,  hoh,  cry  others.  Then  perhaps  a 
serious  Scene  comes  in  Play,  Yaw  say  the  rest,  and  so  on,  till  the 
Play  is  pretty  well  over.  And  for  the  last  two  or  three  Scenes, 
where  the  silly  Rogue  thinks  he  has  shewn  his  Judgment  the 
most,  and  on  which  the  whole  Business  of  the  Piece  depends, 
we  strike  up  such  a  Chorus  of  Cat-calls,  Whistles,  Hisses,  Hoops, 
and  Horse-laughs,  that  not  one  of  the  Audience  can  hear  a  Sylla- 
ble, and  therefore  charitably  conclude  it  to  be  very  sad  Stuff.— 
The  Epilogue's  spoke,  the  Curtain  falls,  and  so  the  poor  Rascal 
is  sent  to  the  Devil.9 

Bodens  was  in  no  sense  a  man  of  the  theatre  or  a  professional 
writer,  but  an  officer  in  the  King's  guards  and  Gentleman  Usher 
to  His  Majesty.  His  amateur  status  as  a  dramatist  and  the  easy 
circumstances  characteristic  of  his  rank  qualified  him  to  give  a 
lively  and  realistic  transcript  of  the  actual  life  of  the  time. 

II 

PEDANTRY  AND  POMPOSITY  IN  SHAMBLES 

After  The  Author's  Farce,  Henry  Fielding  continued  to  write 
dramatic  pieces  of  satirical  and  burlesque  mood.  Though  the 
Farce  was  in  part  autobiographical,  he  possessed  a  robustness  of 
temperament  which  left  no  room  for  self-pity.  His  genuine  sense 
of  the  heroic,  which  later  caused  him  to  shape  Tom  Jones  into 
a  prose  epic,  gave  him  personal  perspective  and  a  particular 
insight  into  the  mock  heroic.  This  quality  emerges  particularly 
in  Tom  Thumb,  the  final  version  of  which  appeared  on  March 

9  The  Modish  Couple  (London:  J.  Watts,  1732)  ,  IV,  pp.  47-48. 
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24,  173 1.10  In  the  great  expanse  of  theatrical  burlesque  which 
served  as  dramatic  criticism  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  Tom  Thumb  is  not  only  the  mid-point  but  also  the 
high-point  between  Buckingham's  Rehearsal  and  Sheridan's 
Critic.  The  significant  thing  about  the  play  is  that  it  indicates 
that  in  the  early  thirties  critics  of  all  kinds  were  gaining  a  larger 
and  larger  share  of  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  public.  The 
burlesque  method  of  Tom  Thumb  consisted  in  removing  from 
their  context  extravagant  lines  and  absurdities  of  the  plays  of 
the  past  and  of  its  own  time  and  in  concentrating  and  refashion- 
ing them  into  a  ridiculous  semblance  of  tragedy.  The  result  was 
a  burlesque  similar  to  that  of  Bayes's  inner  play  in  The  Re- 
hearsal. Indirectly  but  obviously,  just  as  Buckingham  had 
pointed  his  satire  at  D'Avenant  and  Dryden,  so  Fielding  aimed 
his  mockery  at  neoclassicist  James  Thomson  as  a  playwright. 
But  though  Fielding,  as  we  have  seen,  used  the  rehearsal  form 
in  his  other  dramatic  satires,  in  Tom  Thumb,  his  masterpiece  in 
the  genre,  he  was  content  with  the  indirect  method  of  mock- 
tragedy.  Smith  and  Johnson  of  Buckingham's  play  and  all  the 
outer  framework  of  critical  comment  are  gone.  Instead,  we  have 
a  mock-heroic  tragedy  which  is,  so  far  as  genres  are  concerned, 
a  stage  counterpart  of  Alexander  Pope's  mock-heroic  epic,  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  The  striking  thing  is  that  Tom  Thumb  in  the 
final  printed  version,  with  its  burlesque  preface  and  its  bur- 
lesque footnotes,  is  as  much  a  burlesque  of  the  habits  and 
methods  of  the  scholarly  and  learned  critics  in  Fielding's  age 
as  it  is  a  travesty  of  the  cold  tragedies  of  the  time.  Sixty  years 
earlier,  Buckingham  could  have  made  an  extensive  attack  on 
Bayes  as  a  critic  as  well  as  an  author.  Being  a  critic  of  a  sort 
himself,  he  was  content  to  dismiss  the  critical  side  of  Dryden 
with  a  few  isolated  thrusts.  But  Fielding,  who  belongs  even  more 
than  Buckingham  to  the  school  of  common  sense,  had  Swift's 
hatred  of  pedantry,  and  therefore  provided  the  published  ver- 
sion of  his  play  with  burlesque  critical-introduction  and  foot- 
notes. It  is  not  the  precision  of  Bayes,  the  author,  but  the  ped- 
antry and  exactitude  of  academic  critics  like  Richard  Bentley 
and  professional  critics  like  John  Dennis  that  annoyed  Fielding, 

10  Nicoll  (1J00-1J50)  ,  p.  324. 
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for  Fielding  was  the  eighteenth-century  man  of  the  world  who 
abhorred  narrowness  of  vision  and  the  disproportion  which  re- 
sults when  man  makes  much  out  of  little.  Fielding  launches  his 
indirect  and  effective  attack  on  the  bookish  critics  of  the  time 
under  the  name  of  H.  Scriblerus  Secundus,  the  "H"  presumably 
standing  for  Henry  or  Horace,  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
reader.  In  Sheridan's  Critic  of  1779,  the  last  of  the  three  great 
dramatic  burlesques  of  the  age  of  classicism,  the  name  of  the 
play  itself  seems  to  indicate  that  the  critic,  whether  academic, 
professional,  journalistic,  or  volunteer  commentator  in  the  the- 
atre, has  become  even  more  interesting  to  the  public.  When 
Fielding's  burlesques  are  in  rehearsal  form,  his  dramatic  figures 
representing  authors  do  not  appear  as  Bayes  but  as  Author, 
Luckless,  Trapwit,  Fustian,  Pillage,  and  Spatter.  In  denominat- 
ing the  critics,  he  is  equally  comprehensive,  for  there  move 
through  his  pages  Critic,  Lord  Dapper,  Honestus,  Mr.  Sneer- 
well,  and  Sourwit. 

in 

FIELDING  AND  FELLOW  VICTIMS 

Quite  apart  from  being  the  creator  of  Tom  Thumb  and 
Tom  Jones,  works  which  could  never  have  been  written  in  any 
other  era,  Henry  Fielding  is  pre-eminently  representative  of  the 
authors  of  his  age.  Like  Sir  George  Etherege,  Fielding  in  his 
early  days  was  a  rake,  showing  some  of  the  proclivities  that 
young  Boswell  evinced  later  when  he  arrived  youthful  and 
vigorous  amid  the  freedom  of  a  great  city.  Like  William  Wycher- 
ley,  Fielding  never  let  the  looseness  of  his  own  conduct  prevent 
a  surge  of  moral  indignation  at  the  shams  and  vices  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  started  writing  comedies  of  manners  in  the 
mode  of  Congreve  and  Moliere,  parody  in  the  manner  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  political  and  theatrical  satire  in  the  tradition  of 
John  Gay.  Like  David  Garrick  he  was  the  son  of  an  army  officer; 
and  like  both  Garrick  and  Sheridan,  he  was,  for  a  time  at  least, 
a  theatrical  manager  who  wrote  plays  for  his  own  theatre  and 
made  fun  of  his  own  artifices  and  failures.  Like  Sheridan,  Field- 
ing was  a  graduate  of  an  aristocratic  school,  whose  first  distinc- 
tive act  was  the  impetuous  and  unconventional  courtship  of  a 
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young  woman  and  whose  lifelong  tendency  was  an  extravagance 
of  living  on  a  scale  utterly  beyond  his  means.11  Possessed  of 
many  traits  characteristic  of  writers  of  the  Restoration  and 
eighteenth-century  tradition  before  and  after  his  time,  he  be- 
came, upon  his  return  from  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1729, 
a  widely  known  author  whose  form  of  expression  made  him  one 
of  the  foremost  critics  of  the  century.  The  critical  drive  in 
Fielding  actuated  by  the  same  zeal  for  high  standards  that  moti- 
vated Steele,  Addison,  Pope,  and  Swift,  took  the  form  of  bur- 
lesque, parody,  and  personal  ridicule,  leaving  in  its  wake  such 
masterpieces  as  The  Author's  Farce,  Tom  Thumb,  Pasquin,  and 
Joseph  Andrews,  the  last  anticipating  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan 
in  its  attack  on  sentimentalism. 

Fielding's  contribution  to  the  literature  describing  the  critics 
and  their  effect  upon  authors  and  players  includes  a  passage  on 
Theophilus  Cibber  found  in  The  Historical  Register  for  the 
year  1J36  (Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  March  13,  1737)  -12 
There,  the  younger  Cibber  is  satirized  for  the  trouble  he  made 
the  management  of  Drury  Lane  in  trying  to  secure  for  his  wife 
the  part  of  Polly  Peachum  in  a  revival  of  The  Beggar's  Opera. 
In  Fielding's  play,  Theophilus  is  called  Pistol  from  his  blus- 
terous and  well-known  role  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  Fourth,  Part 
II.13  He  is  shown  haranguing  a  mob,  in  an  appeal  to  the  public 
to  support  his  wife  in  securing  the  desired  part: 

Say  then,  Oh  Town,  is  it  your  royal  will 
That  my  great  consort  represent  the  part 
Of  Polly  Peachum  in  the  Beggar's  Opera? 

(Mob  hiss 
Thanks  to  the  town,  that  hiss  speaks  their  assent; 
Such  was  the  hiss  that  spoke  the  great  applause 
Our  mighty  father  met  with,  when  he  brought 
His  riddle  on  the  stage;  such  was  the  hiss 
Welcomed  his  Caesar  to  th'  Egyptian  shore; 
Such  was  the  hiss  in  which  great  John  should 

have  expired; 
But,  wherefore  do  I  try  in  vain  to  number 

11  If  some  of  the  fearlessness  and  prodigality  of  Fielding  can  be  traced  to 
Eton,  certain  similarities  in  Sheridan's  way  of  life  go  back  to  Harrow. 

12  Nicoll   (1J00-1J50) ,  p.  328. 

13  For  an  extended  account  of  Theophilus  Cibber  and  his  affairs  theatrical 
and  domestic,  see  Dane  F.  Smith,  "The  Royal  Family  of  Cibber,"  Chapter  IX, 
Plays  About  the  Theatre  in  England. 
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Those  glorious  hisses,  which  from  age  to  age 

Our  family  has  borne  triumphant  from  the  stage?14 

The  critics  were  perhaps  on  the  side  of  reason  in  hissing 
Theophilus  Cibber  and  his  father  Colley  Cibber  on  the  occa- 
sions mentioned,  but  elsewhere  in  the  play,  Sourwit  and  Lord 
Dapper  show  that  sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  critic  is 
fortuitous  indeed: 

Sourwit.  Well,  my  lord,  what  does  your  lordship  think  of  what  you 
have  seen? 

Lord  Dapper.  Faith,  sir,  I  did  not  observe  it;  but  it's  damned  stuff, 
I  am  sure. 

Sourwit.  I  think  so,  and  I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  encourage  it. 
They  are  such  men  as  your  lordship,  who  must  reform  the  age; 
if  persons  of  your  exquisite  and  refined  taste  will  give  a  sanction 
to  politer  entertainments,  the  town  will  soon  be  ashamed  at  what 
they  do  now. 

Lord  Dapper.  Really  this  is  a  very  bad  house. 

Sourwit.  It  is  not  indeed  so  large  as  the  others,  but  I  think  one  hears 
better  in  it. 

Lord  Dapper.  Pox  of  hearing,  one  can't  see— one's  self  I  mean;  here 
are  no  looking-glasses.  I  love  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  for  that  reason 
better  than  any  house  in  town. 

Sourwit.  Very  true,  my  lord;  but  ...  as  the  morals  of  a  people 
depend  .  .  .  entirely  on  their  public  diversions,  it  would  be  of 
great  consequence  that  those  of  the  sublimest  kind  should  meet 
with  your  lordship's  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility's  countenance. 

Lord,  Dapper.  Mr.  Sourwit,  I  am  always  ready  to  give  my  coun- 
tenance to  anything  of  that  kind,  which  might  bring  the  best 
company  together;  for  .  .  .  one  does  not  go  to  see  the  play  but 
the  company  .  .  .  but  as  I  am  one  half  of  the  play  in  the  green- 
room talking  to  the  actresses,  and  the  other  half  in  the  boxes 
talking  to  the  women  of  quality,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
something  of  the  play,  and  perhaps  may  be  as  good  a  judge  as 
another. 

(Exeunt. 

Prompter.  [After  the  two  have  passed  out  of  hearing]  Thou  art  a 
sweet  judge  of  plays,  indeed!  and  yet  it  is  in  the  power  of  such 
sparks  as  these  to  damn  an  honest  fellow,  both  in  his  profit  and 
reputation! 15 

14  The  Historical  Register  for  the  Year  1736,  II,  i.  The  Works  of  Henry  Field- 
ing (London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1882)  ,  X,  222-223. 

15  Works,  X,  211-212. 
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Fielding  does,  however,  make  allowance  for  the  candid  critic  in 
his  addition  to  The  Historical  Register,  called  Eurydice  Hiss'd; 
or,  A  Word  to  the  Wise  (April  13,  1737) ,  16  identifying  the  type 
unmistakably  under  the  name  of  Honestus,  who  repulses  the 
author  soliciting  his  support: 

If  I  approve  your  farce  I  will  applaud  it; 
If  not,  I'll  hiss  it,  though  I  hiss  alone. 

If  you  have  merit,  take  your  merit's  due; 
If  not,  why  should  a  bungler  in  his  art 
Keep  off  some  better  genius  for  the  stage? 

Curse  on  this  way  of  carrying  things  by  friends, 
This  bar  to  merit;  by  such  unjust  means, 
A  play's  success  or  ill  success  is  known, 
And  fixed  before  it  has  been  tried  i'  th'  house; 
Yet  grant  it  should  succeed,  grant  that  by  chance, 
Or  by  the  whim  and  madness  of  the  town, 
A  farce  without  contrivance,  without  sense, 
Should  run  to  the  astonishment  of  mankind; 
Think  how  you  will  be  read  in  after-times, 
When  friends  are  not,  and  the  impartial  judge 
Shall  with  the  meanest  scribbler  rank  your  name.17 

The  author  in  question  is  really  Henry  Fielding  himself, 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  his  play  Eurydice  is  far  below  his  own 
standard  and  to  ridicule  himself  as  its  author  in  the  character 
of  Pillage.  Honestus  is  true  to  his  word,  and  at  the  initial  per- 
formance of  Eurydice,  the  play  is  deservedly  damned: 

At  first  the  pit  seemed  greatly  pleased, 
And  loud  applauses  through  the  benches  rung, 
But  as  the  plot  began  to  open  more, 
(A  shallow  plot)  the  claps  less  frequent  grew, 
Till  by  degrees  a  gentle  hiss  arose; 
This  by  a  catcall  from  the  gallery 
Was  quickly  seconded:  then  followed  claps, 
And  'twixt  long  claps  and  hisses  did  succeed 
A  stern  contention.  Victory  hung  dubious. 

At  length,  from  some  ill-fated  actor's  mouth, 
Sudden  there  issued  forth  a  horrid  dram, 

16  W.  L.  Cross,  The  History  of  Henry  Fielding  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univ. 
Press,  1918) ,  I,  216. 

17  Works,  X,  264. 
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And  from  another  rushed  two  gallons  forth: 
The  audience,  as  it  were  contagious  air, 
All  caught  it,  hallooed,  catcalled,  hissed, 

and  groaned.18 

Thus  Fielding,  who  had  read  Greek  comedy  at  Eton  and  had 
never  lost  interest  in  its  mode  of  satire,  ends  a  simple  account  of 
the  last  moments  of  Eurydice  by  introducing,  not  too  happily, 
a  touch  of  realism  and  exaggeration  reminiscent  of  Aristophanes 
and  the  dramatic  cartooning  of  Old  Comedy. 


18  Works,  X,  269.  In  1742,  with  William  Young,  Fielding  translated  Aris- 
tophanes' Plutus.  At  the  time,  the  two  were  hoping  to  prepare  a  complete 
Aristophanes  in  English. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DAVID  GARRICK 

i 

MANAGERIAL  MISFORTUNES 

In  the  thirties,  apart  from  George  Lillo  in  plays  like  The 
London  Merchant  (1731),  Henry  Fielding  with  his  dramatic 
burlesque  and  satire  at  the  little  house  in  the  Haymarket,  was 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  theatrical  London.  By  his  intran- 
sigency  toward  the  Walpole  ministry,  Fielding  brought  about 
the  Licensing  Act  of  1737,  which  closed  his  career  both  as  mana- 
ger and  dramatic  satirist,1  and  gave  him  the  leisure  requisite 
to  become  the  author  of  Joseph  Andrews  (1742)  and  Tom  Jones 
(1749) .  The  ensuing  darkness  at  the  Haymarket  left  the  theatri- 
cal horizon  free  for  the  rising  of  a  new  star.  David  Garrick  came 
to  London  in  1737,  at  the  end  of  his  famous  journey  from  Lich- 
field with  Dr.  Johnson.  He  started  his  career  in  the  metropolis 
modestly  at  the  somewhat  remote  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields. 
This  house  he  soon  made  the  popular  resort  of  the  town.  After 
a  beginning  singularly  propitious  for  one  who,  apart  from  an 
unmentioned  engagement  at  Ipswich,  "had  never  before  ap- 
peared on  any  stage,"  Garrick  eventually  arrived  at  Drury  Lane 
and  in  the  fall  of  1747  became  one  of  the  managers  and  owners. 
His  first  performance  had  been  in  The  Rehearsal,  and  having 
proved  himself  successful  in  repertory,  he  had  moved  at  once 
into  Shakespearian  roles  at  the  exact  moment  when  a  number 
of  excellent  editions  had  created  new  enthusiasm  for  Shakes- 
peare. Part  of  Garrick's  success  in  The  Rehearsal  had  been  due 
to  his  imitations  of  the  style  of  certain  well-known  performers 
of  the  time,  and  his  own  method  of  acting,  which  avoided  the 
old,  formal,  oratorical  manner,  had  rendered  him  the  object  of 
curiosity  and  attention.  If  editions  like  those  of  Nicholas  Rowe, 
Pope,  and  Lewis  Theobald  had  made  Shakespeare  popular  with 
readers— and  not  until  this  era  were  Shakespeare's  plays  divided 
into  clear-cut  acts  and  scenes— it  was  Garrick  whose  natural  pre- 
sentation of  Shakespeare's  characters  first  made  Shakespeare  real 
to  post-Cromwellian  theatre-goers  and  established  him  perma- 
nently as  the  prince  of  all  repertory  playwrights. 

l  See  Dane  F.  Smith,  Plays  about  the  Theatre  in  England,  pp.  231-237. 
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As  an  actor,  dramatist,  and  manager,  Garrick  occupied  much 
the  same  position  of  influence  that  Colley  Gibber  had  enjoyed 
some  years  earlier;  but  socially  he  left  Gibber  and  all  previous 
actors  far  behind  and  moved  easily  in  the  higher  circles  of  Lon- 
don society,  the  group  known  to  us  today  in  the  pictures  of 
Gainsborough  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  was  the  first  to 
attain  the  social  position  which  great  actors  have  since  occupied 
in  the  modern  world.  Gibber,  it  is  already  clear,  had  had  his 
share  of  hissing  and  of  trouble  from  the  critics,  but  his  brazen 
nature  was  more  proof  against  the  inconstancy  of  the  public 
than  was  Garrick's,  whose  greater  sensitivity  was  destined  to  be 
exposed  to  some  very  stormy  nights  in  his  new  house.  Even 
before  he  became  manager,  his  first  play,  Lethe,  performed  at 
Drury  Lane,  April  15,  1740,2  failed  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  audience.3  And  on  September  13,  1743,  when  he  returned  to 
Drury  Lane  after  a  revolt  against  the  management  and  reap- 
peared on  the  stage  at  a  time  when  his  friend  and  fellow-rebel, 
Charles  Macklin,  was  excluded,  friends  of  the  latter  heckled 
him  from  the  pit,  and  would  not  let  him  give  his  lines.  On  the 
next  night  a  similar  demonstration  took  place,  which  was,  how- 
ever, abruptly  ended  when  thirty  prize  fighters  hired  by  Mana- 
ger Fleetwood  sent  the  rioters  fleeing  to  safety.4 

In  1755,  Garrick,  now  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  staged  The 
Chinese  Festival,  the  production  of  one  Noverre,  a  citizen  of 
Switzerland.  After  the  arrangements  were  made  and  a  troupe  of 
French  dancers  were  provided,  Englishmen  suddenly  found 
themselves  at  war  with  France.  Feeling  ran  high  against  all  for- 
eigners, and  certain  "patriots"  accused  Garrick  of  bringing  in 
enemy  talent  to  crowd  his  own  countrymen  off  the  stage.  On 
November  18,  1755,  friends  of  idle  English  performers  disturbed 
and  overpowered  that  part  of  the  audience  which  was  enjoying 
the  entertainment  and  caused  a  thousand  pounds  of  damage  to 
the  house.  They  then  laid  siege  to  Garrick's  own  home  to  sack 
it.  Though  Garrick's  domicile  escaped  untouched,  the  rioting 
put  an  end  to  the  production,  and  three  days  later,  Garrick 
appeared  before  the  audience  and  declared  that  if  more  dis- 

2  Nicoll   (1700-1750)  ,  p.  329. 

3  Biographia  Dramatica,  II,  368-369. 

4  Genest,  IV,  51-55;  T.  Davies,  Memoirs  of  David  Garrick  (London:  Davies, 
1780)  ,  I,  72-78;  H.  B.  Baker,  The  London  Stage   (London:  Allen,  1889)  ,  I,  83-84. 
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turbance  arose  while  he  was  speaking,  he  would  give  up  the 
stage. 

His  threat  sufficed  for  a  time,  but  some  years  later,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1763,5  violence  again  broke  out  in  Drury  Lane.  On  this 
occasion  the  trouble  came  from  an  organization  of  rowdies  led 
by  one  Fitzpatrick.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  "a  gentleman  of  independ- 
ent fortune,"  was  "a  critic  of  some  note  in  his  time."  In  the 
course  of  this  quarrel  with  Garrick,  he  distinguished  himself 
"by  haranguing  the  spectators  from  the  boxes"  and  "with  much 
vehemence  pleaded  the  right  of  the  audience  to  fix  the  prices  of 
admission."  The  group  of  disturbers  brought  together  by  this 
"critic"  demanded  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  of  every  pro- 
duction they  be  admitted  to  the  theatre  at  half  price.  On  being 
refused  the  reduction,  they  rioted  in  the  theatre  violently  for 
two  straight  nights,6  and  staged  an  even  more  savage  assault  on 
Covent  Garden.  Garrick  was  so  distressed  by  these  and  other 
tensions,  that  he  left  the  playhouse  and  London  for  a  while 
and  made  his  memorable  visit  to  France  and  his  trip  to  Italy. 
He  returned  in  17657  to  find  conditions  more  favorable  and  to 
resume  his  conspicuous  part  in  acting  and  management  until 
he  retired  in  1776.  From  this  short  summary,  it  is  obvious  that 
Garrick  suffered  much  from  unruly  spectators  all  of  whom  un- 
doubtedly had  the  presumption  to  consider  themselves  critics. 
Such  experiences  as  those  enumerated  would  tend  to  make  him 
careful  not  to  antagonize  or  to  arouse  opposition  by  inserting 
many  specific  hits  at  critics  in  his  own  plays.  Jibes  of  this  sort 
are  lacking  in  his  pieces  about  the  theatre,  like  Lethe,  A  Peep 
Behind  the  Curtain,  and  The  Meeting  of  the  Company.  Early 
in  the  year  when  he  was  to  become  manager,  in  the  prologue 
which  he  wrote  for  The  Suspicious  Husband,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Hoadly's  play  acted  at  Dorset  Garden  in  1747,  Garrick's  attitude 
toward  critics  was  definitely  conciliatory: 

While  other  culprits  brave  it  to  the  last, 
Nor  beg  for  mercy  'till  the  judgment's  past; 
Poets  alone,  as  conscious  of  their  crimes, 
Open  their  trials  with  imploring  rhymes. 

5  Genest,  IV,  442-444. 

6  Davies,  II,  1-26;  Genest,  V,  14-17;  Nicoll  (1750-1800)  ,  pp.  5-6. 

7  Davies,  II,  96-100. 
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A  stale  device  to  calm  the  critick's  fury, 
And  bribe  at  once  the  judges  and  the  jury. 
But  what  avail  such  poor  repeated  arts? 
The  whim'pring  scribbler  ne'er  can  touch  your  hearts; 
Nor  ought  an  ill-tim'd  pity  to  take  place- 
Fast  as  they  rise,  destroy  th'  increasing  race: 
The  vermin  else  will  run  the  nation  o'er— 
By  saving  one  you  breed  a  million  more. 

The  Prologue  concludes  by  reminding  the  audience  that  all 
poets  do  not  cry  for  favors  and  that  manly  authors  accept  the 
justice  of  the  opening  night. 

II 

LETHE 

In  his  own  early  play,8  Lethe;  or,  Aesop  in  the  Shades  (Drury 
Lane,  April  15,  1740) ,  Garrick  composed  a  loose  dramatic  sketch 
about  a  number  of  people  who  were  passing  over  into  the 
beyond.  When  he  became  manager,  he  "strengthened  it  with 
several  additional  characters,"  among  them,  "a  Poet  and  a  Fine 
Gentleman."  This  enlarged  piece  he  revived  at  Drury  Lane, 
January  2,  1749.9  Aesop  is  stationed  at  the  River  Styx,  where 
out  of  the  generosity  of  Pluto,  King  of  the  Underworld,  he  is 
distributing  "the  waters  of  Lethe  as  a  sovereign  remedy"  for  the 
complaints  of  mankind.  Among  the  new  arrivals  is  a  poet  who 
is  not  very  happy  about  the  way  in  which  things  have  been  going 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  He  has  just  written  a  Dedication  in 
which  he  "gave  all  the  Virtues  in  Heav'n,  to  one  of  the  lowest 
Reptiles  upon  Earth,"10  without  receiving  for  it  a  single  farthing 
or  the  slightest  recognition.  But  there  is  another  item  in  the 
consciousness  of  this  poet  that  is  much  more  disturbing: 

Aesop.  .  .  .  What  are  your  Troubles,  Sir? 

Poet.  Why,  Mr.  Aesop,  I  am  troubled  with  an  odd  kind  of  Disorder— 

I  have  a  sort  of  Whistling— a  Singing— a  Whizzing  as  it  were  in 

my  Head,  which  I  cannot  get  rid  of— 
Aesop.  Our  Waters  give  no  Relief  to  bodily  Disorders,  they  only 

Affect  the  Memory. 
Poet.  From  whence  all  my  Disorder  proceeds  ...  I  wrote  a  Play 

some   time   ago.  .  .  .  My   Piece   was  unfortunately   damn'd:— I 

lost  my  Benefit,  nor  could  I  have  Recourse  to  my  Patron,  for  I 

8  Lethe,  London,  1749. 

9  Davies,  Garrick,  I,  129-131;  Nicoll    (ijoo-ij^o) ,  p.  329;  Genest,  IV,  264-265. 

10  Lethe,  p.  6. 
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was  told  that  his  Lordship  play'd  the  best  Cat-call  the  first  Night, 
and  was  the  merriest  Person  in  the  whole  Audience. 

Aesop.  Pray,  what  do  you  call  damning  a  Play?  .  .  . 

Poet.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  be  describ'd,  or  truly  felt,  but  by  the 
Author  himself— If  you  could  but  get  a  Leave  of  Absence  .  .  . 
You  might  perhaps  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  yourself— 
There  is  a  Sort  of  a  new  Piece  comes  on  our  Stage  this  very  Night, 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  it  will  meet  with  its  Deserts;  at  least  it  shall 
not  want  my  helping  Hand  rather  than  you  should  be  disap- 
pointed of  satisfying  your  Curiosity. 

Aesop.  You  are  very  obliging,  Sir;— but  to  your  own  Misfortunes,  if 
you  please. 

Poet.  Envy,  Malice  and  Party  destroy'd  me.  ...  I  was  a  great 
Damner  myself,  before  I  was  damn'd— So  the  Frolicks  of  my 
Youth  were  return'd  to  me  with  double  Interest,  from  my  Brother 
Authors— But,  to  say  the  truth,  my  Performance  was  terribly 
handled,  before  it  appear'd  in  publick.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding 
the  Success  of  my  first  Play,  I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  my 
next  may  defy  the  Severity  of  Criticks,  the  Sneer  of  Wits,  and  the 
Malice  of  Authors. 

Aesop.  What!  have  you  been  hardy  enough  to  attempt  another? 

Poet.  I  must  eat,  Sir— I  must  live— but  when  I  sit  down  to  write,  and 
am  glowing  with  the  Heat  of  my  Imagination,  then— this  damn'd 
Whistling— or  Whizzing  in  my  Head,  that  I  told  you  of,  so  dis- 
orders me,  that  I  grow  giddy— in  short,  Sir,  I  am  haunted, 
haunted,  as  it  were,  with  the  Ghost  of  my  deceas'd  Play,  and  its 
dying  Groans,  are  forever  in  my  Ears.11 

Aesop  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  poet  would  not  be  better 
off  if  the  audience  should  drink  the  waters  of  Lethe  rather  than 
the  author,  but  when  the  answer  is  not  forthcoming,  Aesop  dis- 
misses the  poet  by  telling  him  to  go  over  and  sit  down  in  a  grove. 
In  another  scene  of  this  episodic  play  the  satire  is  shifted 
from  the  hapless  author  to  an  exasperating  type  of  critic  in  the 
audience.  This  variety  of  critic,  being  a  judge  of  all  the  arts, 
was  in  Augustan  England  ever  conspicuously  present  in  places 
of  fashionable  resort: 

Fine  Gent.  Faith  my  Existence  is  merely  supported  by  Amusements; 

I  dress,  visit,  study  Taste,  and  write  Sonnets;  by  Birth,  Travel, 
Education,  and  natural  Abilities,  I  am  entitled  to  lead  the 
Fashion;  I  am  principal  Connoisseur  at  all  Auctions,  chief  Ar- 
biter at  Assemblies,  profess'd  Critick  at  the  Theatres,  and  a  fine 
Gentleman— every  where— 

II  Pages  7-10. 
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Aesop.  Critick,  Sir,  pray  what's  that? 

Fine  Gent.  The  Delight  of  of  the  Ingenious,  the  Terror  of  Poets,  the 
Scourge  of  Players,  and  the  Aversion  of  the  Vulgar. 

Aesop.  .  .  .  How  do  you  pass  your  Time?  .  .  . 

Fine  Gent.  I  lie  in  Bed  all  Day,  Sir. 

Aesop.  .  .  .  Your  Evenings  then? 

Fine  Gent.  I  dress  in  the  Evening,  and  go  generally  behind  the  Scenes 
of  both  Playhouses;  not  ...  to  be  diverted  with  the  Play,  but  to 
intrigue,  and  shew  myself— I  stand  upon  the  Stage,  talk  loud,  and 
stare  about— which  confounds  the  Actors,  and  disturbs  the  Audi- 
ence; upon  which  the  Galleries,  who  hate  the  Appearance  of  one 
of  us,  begin  to  hiss,  and  cry  off,  off  while  I  undaunted,  stamp  my 
Foot  so— loll  with  my  Shoulder  thus— take  Snuff  with  my  Right- 
hand,  and  smile  scornfully— thus— This  exasperates  the  Savages, 
and  they  attack  us  with  Vollies  of  suck'd  Oranges,  and  half  eaten 
Pippins. 

Aesop.  And  you  retire. 

Fine  Gent.  Without  doubt,  if  I  am  sober— for  Orange  will  stain  Silk, 
and  an  Apple  may  disfigure  a  Feature. 

Aesop.  I  am  afraid  .  .  .  that  you  are  oblig'd  to  your  own  Imagina- 
tion, for  more  than  three  Fourths  of  your  Importance.12 

The  words  of  Garrick's  Fine  Gentleman  single  him  out  as 
the  aesthete  of  the  age  and  indicate  that  sometimes  one  group 
of  self-appointed  critics  fell  upon  members  of  another  group  and 
hurled  missiles  intended  for  the  play  at  the  more  tempting  tar- 
get of  their  fellow-vociferants.  The  play  was  prophetic  in  that 
such  a  conflict  of  critics  was,  it  will  be  remembered,13  exactly 
what  Garrick  himself  was  to  face  later  in  his  ill-fated  Chinese 
Festival.1* 


12  Pages  17-18. 

13  Cf.  supra,  pp.  71-72  and  infra,  p.  97. 

14  October,  1754.  See  T.  Davies,  Memoirs  of  David  Garrick    (London,  1780)  , 
I,  177-183. 


CHAPTER  IX 

TWO  ACTORS  AND  THEIR  PLAYS  IN  THE  MIDST 

OF  THE  CENTURY 

I 

THE  NEW  PLAY  CRITICIZ'D;  OR,  THE  PLAGUE  OF  ENVY 

On  February  12,  1746/47,  Garrick  then  at  Covent  Garden 
found  in  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly's  comedy,  The  Suspicious  Hus- 
band, one  of  his  most  popular  early  roles.  Like  the  plays  of 
Colley  Cibber  after  Jeremy  Collier's  A  Short  View  of  the  Im- 
morality and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage  (1698) ,  this  piece 
can  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  "moral-immoral  class"1  of 
drama.  In  plays  of  this  variety  "sentiment  and  lewdness"  were 
so  carefully  compounded  that  in  them,  to  use  Lord  Chesterfield's 
facetious  definition  of  decorum,  "the  useful  appearances  of  vir- 
tue" were  combined  "with  the  solid  satisfactions  of  vice." 
Hoadly's  most  skillfully  drawn  character  was  Ranger,  the  hero, 
whom  the  public  found  so  dashing  and  so  delightfully  represen- 
tative of  his  type,  that  Garrick  continued  the  part  after  he  had 
moved  to  Drury  Lane.  Physician  Hoadly,  who  wrote  with  vivac- 
ity if  not  with  art,  had  taken  the  elements  of  Ranger's  characteri- 
zation from  Fielding's  The  Temple  Beau  (1729/30) .  According 
to  a  contemporary  account,  Ranger  is  a  "lively,  honest,  and 
undesigning  rake,"  whose  "errors  arise  from  want  of  reflection." 
He  avoids  "wickedness  or  dishonour"  with  "the  same  care  that 
he  would  a  precipice."2  The  drama  of  sensibility,  then,  which 
started  with  Cibber  and  Steele,  and  was  eventually  to  glorify  the 
virtuous  outlaw  in  a  play  like  Schiller's  The  Robbers  (1781) , 
here  exploited  the  paradox  of  the  virtuous  rake.  Perhaps  for 
this  very  reason,  as  well  as  for  its  flimsy  dramatic  structure,  on 
the  night  when  The  Suspicious  Husband  was  first  performed, 
there  were  signs  of  hostility  in  the  pit.  But  "from  the  time  that 
the  curtain  rose,"  the  play  "gradually  overcame  all  prejudice 
against  it"  and  "met  with  universal  applause."  George  II,  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  who  was  never  much  of  a  patron  of  the 
theatre  because  of  his  difficulty  in  understanding  English,  appar- 

1  See  Nicoll   (ijoo-1750)  ,  pp.  126-127. 

2  Samuel  Foote,  The  Roman  and  English  Comedy  Compared;  quoted,  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica,  III,  310-311. 
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ently  could  appreciate  the  spectacle  of  a  drunken  rake  on  a  rope 
ladder  leading  to  a  lady's  room,  and  sent  the  author  one  hundred 
pounds.3 

While  The  Suspicious  Husband  was  presenting  David  Gar- 
rick  "in  a  new  and  very  advantageous  light"4  at  Covent  Garden, 
Charles  Macklin,  who  had  at  one  time  been  a  part  of  a  strange 
menage  a  trois  with  Garrick  and  actress  Peg  Woffington  in  Bow 
Street,  brought  forward  at  Drury  Lane  on  March  24,  1746/47, 
The  New  Play  Criticized;  or,  The  Plague  of  Envy.5  This  piece 
is  a  favorable  account  of  the  first  performance  of  The  Suspicious 
Husband  by  the  actor  who  nine  months  later  was  to  perform 
the  title  role  of  Strictland  in  The  Suspicious  Husband,  after 
Garrick  had  transferred  the  play  to  Drury  Lane.6  Charles  Mack- 
lin is  one  of  the  best-known  figures  in  the  history  of  the  stage: 
the  author  of  nine  plays  of  varying  success  in  their  day;  the 
killer  of  a  fellow-actor  who  had  taken  a  wig  of  his  without 
permission,  by  one  thrust  of  a  cane  which  entered  the  brain 
through  the  eye;  and  the  Methuselah  of  the  stage,  born  about 
1700  or  even  earlier  and  living  until  1797— his  last  appearance 
being  in  1789.  Macklin,  an  Irishman  whose  family  name  was 
McLaughlin,  took  leading  roles  in  Dublin  and  in  various  the- 
atres in  London.  His  greatest  part  was  Shylock  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  but  he  also  played  in  Fielding's  farces  and  in  Garrick's 
Lethe.  Though  kindly  and  indulgent  at  home,  he  was  quar- 
relsome in  his  profession,  once  causing  a  riot  through  the 
aggressive  loyalty  of  his  friends  and  once  occasioning  a  violent 
disturbance  by  merely  appearing  on  the  stage. 

The  Prologue  of  The  New  Play  Criticizd;  or,  The  Plague 
of  Envy  explains  the  nature  of  the  plot: 

The  scribbling  unsuccessful  envious  fool, 
Is  the  fit  subject  for  our  ridicule. 

Whatever  the  pursuits  our  thoughts  engage 
Envy's  the  ruling  passion  of  the  stage. 

3  Biographia  Dramatica,  III,  311. 

4  T.  Davies,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  David  Garrick  (London:  Davies,  1780)  , 
I,  102. 

5  D.  MacMillan,  Larpent  Plays  in  the  Huntington  Library  (San  Marino,  Cali- 
fornia, 1939)  ,  p.  12;  Manuscript  No.  64. 

6  Genest,  IV,  235. 
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Yet  here  our  friends  the  poets  much  surpass  us; 
Envy's  the  weed  that  almost  choaks  Parnassus.7 

The  action  of  the  farce  begins  an  hour  after  the  performance 
of  "the  new  Play"  on  the  opening  night.  Canker,  an  author,  is 
awaiting  news  of  the  fate  of  the  play  by  his  rival: 

Canker.  ...  By  this  time  the  fate  of  the  Suspicious  Husband  is 
determin'd;  applauded  to  the  skys;  or  damn'd  beyond  Redemp- 
tion; its  author  crown'd  with  laurel,  or  cover'd  with  shame.  .  .  . 
It  has  beauties  I  must  confess.  Why  shou'd  I  thus  grieve  at  a 
young  author's  approaching  fame?  his  throes  and  pangs  least  [lest] 
it  should  fail,  have  been  far  short  of  mine  least  [lest]  it  should 
succeed.  .  .  .  We  [authors]  can  better  brook  a  rival  in  our  love, 
than  in  our  fame.  What  can  detain  this  rascal?  I  am  upon  the 
rack  to  know  how  it  goes  on.— In  what  way  would  I  have  it 
treated? 

In  the  first  act,  I  wou'd  have  them  applaud  it  violently,— in 
the  second  and  third  be  coldly  attentive,— in  the  fourth  begin 
to  groan,  horse  laugh  and  whistle,— and  in  the  fifth,  just  before 
the  catastrophe,  one  and  all  cry  aloud,  off,  off,  off!  The  Epilogue  1 
The  Epilogue!  O  that  wou'd  be  delightful!  Exquisite! 

Presently,  the  footman  who  was  ordered  "to  hearken  at  the  Pit 
Door"  and  to  bring  "word  at  the  end  of  every  act,"  arrives  to 
make  a  belated  report  to  his  master.  Canker  is  chagrined  to 
hear  that  his  serving-man  became  so  interested  in  the  perform- 
ance that  he  could  not  leave  until  the  piece  was  over.  Sometime 
later  another  envious  author  comes  by,  and  he  too  reports  the 
play  a  success. 

Canker.  Did  you  call  in  at  the  coffee  house?  .  .  .  What's  the  opinion 
there? 

Grubwit.  ...  It  is— generally  lik'd.  .  .  .  Trifle  .  .  .  returns  Jupi- 
ter thanks  for  his  having  liv'd  in  a  time  when  such  a  comedy  was 
written.  .  .  . 

Plagiary,  a  third  envious  author,8  enters.  Plagiary  is  indig- 
nant at  the  enthusiasm  that  Lady  Critic  and  her  friends  have 
shown  over  the  performance. 

7  The  two  passages  are  here  transposed  for  the  sake  of  clarification. 

8  If  Samuel  Butler  can  be  trusted,  the  typical  critic  of  the  Restoration  was 
likely  to  be  the  unsuccessful  author:  "He  [A  Modern  Critic]  has  been  an  Apocry- 
phal Scribler  himself;  but  his  Writings  wanting  Authority  he  grew  discontent, 
and  turned  Apostate,  and  thence  becomes  so  severe  to  those  of  his  own  Profes- 
sion."— Characters  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1908)  ,  pp.  131-132. 
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Canker.  Was  there  no  attempt  to  hinder  its  success? 

Plagiary.  Not  after  it  begun.  Before  indeed,  there  was  as  promising 
a  spirit  in  the  pit  as  ever  made  an  author's  heart  ache.  They 
whistled  hollow'd  and  cat-call'd  and  interrupted  the  Prologue 
for  above  ten  minutes.  .  .  .  Every  body  round  me  concluded  it  a 
gone  play.  ...  If  they  had  been  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  Zoilus, 
they  cou'd  not  have  behav'd  better.  .  .  .  But  the  instant  the  cur- 
tain was  drawn  up,  their  clamour  chang'd  to  a  fix'd  attention, 
and  their  prejudice  to  a  burst  of  applause,  which  made  the  thing. 

Canker.  What!  no  hissing  at  all?  .  .  .  Nor  Catcalling?  Nor 
Groaning? 

Grubwit  and  Plagiary  assure  Canker  that  they  were  not  remiss 
in  their  effort  to  wreck  the  play.  But  when  they  took  out  their 
handkerchiefs  and  "blew  and  coughed  and  hawked,"  they  were 
called  down  by  others  in  the  audience  who  were  enjoying  the 
performance.  Later,  because  the  audience  did  not  attack  the 
play,  Canker  attacks  the  audience:  "The  vulgar"  in  the  pit  or 
boxes  and  the  "rabble  in  the  shilling  Gallery"  .  .  .  "praise  and 
Condemn,  Censure  [sic]  and  Applause  [sic]  not  from  a  judgment 
in  art  .  .  .  but  from  the  ignorant  dictates  of  nature." 

Mr.  Hearty,  another  critic  who  comes  to  Lady  Critic's  home, 
begins  his  part  in  the  discussion  by  emphasizing  the  seriousness 
of  the  opening  night: 

People  look  upon  every  new  author  as  a  candidate  for  public 
fame  or  disgrace;  and  as  the  right  of  election  is  vested  in  them,  each 
man's  friendship,  vanity,  or  envy  prompts  him  to  exert  his  authority 
the  first  night,  least  [lest]  he  shou'd  never  have  an  opportunity  after- 
wards. 

As  a  competing  dramatist  Canker  cannot  accept  the  success  of 
the  play,  and  makes  a  belated  attempt  to  blight  the  reputation  of 
the  author: 

Ha,  ha,  .  .  .  Sure  you  can't  call  his  a  Play.  It  is  rather  a  Panto- 
mime, a  thing  stuff'd  with  escapes,  pursuits,  ladders  of  ropes,  and 
scenes  in  the  dark.  ...  I  wou'd  have  him  exploded  now,  that  he 
may  not  expose  himself  by  writing  again.  .  .  . 

Hearty,  however,  comes  to  the  defense  of  the  critics  who  have 
approved  the  piece  and  affirms  the  validity  of  the  verdict  of  the 
first  night: 
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Hearty.  If  the  Suspicious  Husband  has  merit  the  public  will  reward 

it,  if  not  they  will  condemn  it. 
Canker.  The  Public!  ha,  ha,  ha,  .  .  .  Ask  any  man  of  real  taste  and 

learning,  what  he  thinks  of  public  judgment. 
Hearty.  'Tis  true  they  have  been  often  in  the  wrong,  but  then  it  is 

always  on  the  good  natur'd  side. 
Canker.  .  .  .  They   condem'd  several  of  my   pieces   unjustly   and 

shamefully,  and  if  they  applaud  such  a  piece  as  the  Suspicious 

Husband  .  .  .  they  have  lost  all  taste  of  good  writing  and  true 

comedy. 

The  remainder  of  the  company  assembled  at  Lady  Critic's  are 
much  pleased  with  the  play.  Lady  Critic  herself  has  "taken  a 
box  for  twenty  nights."  Sir  Patrick  Bashful,  who  professes  to  be 
"a  great  admirer  of  Shakespear  and  Milton's  Comedies,"  found 
the  new  play  so  very  fine  that  he  took  it  for  one  of  "Shakespear's." 
Lady  Critic  in  The  New  Play  Criticiz'd  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  designated  as  a  critic  in  the  dramatis  personae  of  a  Res- 
toration and  eighteenth-century  play.  It  is  in  her  house  that 
the  series  of  conversations  which  constitute  the  action  of  the 
piece  take  place.  Her  drawing-room  is  frequented  by  critics  of 
all  varieties.  There  are  the  three  envious  author-critics,  who 
hope  to  ruin  all  plays  of  their  fellow-dramatists,  so  that  their 
own  pieces  may  have  more  chance  of  success.  These  are  Canker, 
Plagiary,  and  Grubwit,  all  of  whom  were  hoping  that  The  Sus- 
picious Husband  would  fail.  But  there  are  also  the  critics  who 
are  easily  amused  or  easily  swayed  into  facile  admiration  of  the 
author:  Mrs.  Chatter,  Trifle,  Harriet  the  heroine,  and  Sir 
Patrick,  the  Irish  fop  who  affects  to  be  French.  In  contrast  to 
them,  there  is  Nibble,  the  critic  who  finds  fault  with  trifles. 
Finally,  there  is  the  supposedly  judicious  critic,  Hearty,  who 
likes  the  play  of  the  evening,  acts  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  au- 
thor, and  eventually,  through  his  appreciation  of  The  Suspicious 
Husband,  wins  Harriet  from  Canker,  who  can  love  no  girl  more 
intensely  than  he  hates  the  work  of  a  rival.  Hearty  and  Lady 
Critic,  though  in  agreement  on  the  merit  of  The  Suspicious 
Husband,  represent  two  different  schools  of  critical  opinion. 
Hearty,  as  his  name  would  indicate,  shows  that  rationalism  is 
gradually  giving  way  to  feeling;  that  in  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury the  heart  is  gaining  ascendancy  over  the  head.  His  words 
typify— though  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  is  the  mouthpiece 
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of   an    actor— the    revolt    against    the    rules    and    the    rise    of 
sentimentalism: 

Well,  for  my  part  I  shall  always  prefer  the  irregular  genius,  who 
from  meer  [sic]  affection  compells  me  to  laugh  or  cry,  to  the  regular 
blockhead  who  makes  me  sleep  according  to  rule. 

Lady  Critic,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  thoroughgoing  neoclassicist 
and  an  advocate  of  the  decorum  of  the  ancients: 

Lady  Critic.  To  be  sure  Shakespear  was  a  very  tollerable  author  for 
the  time  ...  he  writ  in,  but— a— he  was  excessively  incorrect. 
Don't  you  think  he  was,  Mr.  Hearty? 

Hearty.  Extreamly  so,  my  Lady. 

Lady  Critic.  Well,  this  comedy  [The  Suspicious  Husband]  is  quite 
Aristotelian,  with  an  infinity  of  plot— quite  tip  top.  ...  I  think 
I  have  some  tolerable  ideas  of  the  finer  arts.  Mr.  Canker  who  is 
allowed  to  have  more  critical  learning  than  any  man  since  Zoilus, 
says  I  have  an  exquisite  taste  of  dramatic  rules. 

Canker  and  Lady  Critic  are  usually  in  complete  accord  in 
their  judgments.  In  fact,  Lady  Critic  does  not  merely  act  as  the 
hostess  and  patron  of  Canker,  but  has  even  served  as  his  literary 
adviser  and  helper.  "I  have,"  she  remarks,  "given  him  several 
hints  in  his  plays— and  have  sometimes  writ  an  entire  scene  for 
him."  The  nature  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  characters  per- 
haps throws  some  light  on  the  efforts  of  mediocrity  to  obtain  a 
hearing  by  cultivating  the  good  will  of  certain  well-to-do  women 
whose  leanings  were  critical  and  literary.  It  is  likely  that  some 
of  the  would-be  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  time— and  their 
name  was  legion— were  so  eager  for  success  at  any  price  that  they 
did  allow  women  of  influence  to  share  in  their  compositions. 
In  what  better  way  could  an  unknown  writer  be  assured  of  their 
zealous  support  in  the  drawing-room  and  in  the  theatre?  Charles 
Macklin,  the  author  of  this  satire,  versed  as  he  was  in  every 
aspect  of  dramatic  production,  probably  knew  of  such  cases. 
In  fact,  Lord  Lyttelton  later  received  the  warm  support  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Montagu,  literary  hostess  and  bluestocking  essayist,  by 
permitting  her  "to  add  three  dialogues  to  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  (1760)  ."9  Macklin's  farce,  which  brings  together  so  many 

9  George  Sherburn,  "The  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century,"  A.  C.  Baugh, 
A  Literary  History  of  England  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1948) , 
p.  1072. 
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critics  who  profess  or  pretend  to  be  authors,  exemplifies  his 
conviction  that  much  of  the  critical  opposition  in  the  pit  came 
from  those  who  criticized  and  damned  the  play  of  the  evening 
out  of  envy  and  jealousy. 

But  the  special  significance  of  The  New  Play  Criticiz'd;  or, 
The  Plague  of  Envy  is  that,  despite  the  bias  and  personal  preju- 
dice that  Macklin  is  seeking  to  combat,  this  well-known  actor 
puts  himself  on  record  as  believing  that  most  audiences  are 
good-natured  and  that  their  verdicts  are  for  the  most  part  just. 
Though  expediency  and  flattery  undoubtedly  play  their  part  in 
determining  this  attitude,  Charles  Macklin  is  one  of  the  first 
farce-writers  to  express  faith  in  the  taste  and  intelligence  of 
the  audience  and  to  suggest  that  most  authors  can  await  the 
trial  of  the  first  night  with  the  assurance  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  outcome,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  theatre,  the  decision 
reached  will  be  fair. 

II 

A  LICK  AT  THE  TOWN 

If  a  play  by  an  actor  gives  the  first  discoverable  defense  of 
the  audience  as  a  jury  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  transgressions 
of  dramatic  authorship,  another  farce  written  by  an  actor  two 
years  later  is  the  first  play  in  which  an  author  is  brought  before 
the  public  in  a  state  of  inebriation.  At  the  last  minute  before 
the  curtain  is  scheduled  to  rise  on  the  author's  play,  the  actors 
depicted  in  Henry  Woodward's  A  Lick  at  the  Town  (Drury 
Lane,  March  16,  1751) 10  revolt  against  their  parts.  Confusion 
results;  the  performance  does  not  begin;  and  the  audience 
vociferously  demand  the  author: 

Audience.  Ay,  Ay— bring  him!  bring  him!— 

Cross  [an  actor].  You  see,  Sir,  they  will  have  you— 'tis  but  for  a 
Moment,  Sir— And  as  for  your  Dress  and  Condition  the  Gentle- 
men will  excuse  it.—  (Pulling  him  to  the  Middle  of  the  Stage) 

Author.  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  this  is  Usage  that  no  Author  ever  met 
with  before  .  .  .  Forc'd  hither— whether  I  will  or  not,  I  must 
inform  you,  Gentlemen  .  .  .  this  Lick  at  the  Town  .  .  .  this 
farce  ...  if  it's  proper  for  a  Gentleman,  an  Author  I  mean— 
a  Gentleman  Author  to  speak  of  his  own  Works,  'tis  as  pretty  a 
stinging  humourous  thing  as  you  wou'd  wish  to  see— I  have  shewn 
it  to  several  Persons  of  Quality  .  .  .  absolute  Criticks  in  these 

10  Larpent  Plays  in  the  Huntington  Library,  p.  17;  Manuscript  92. 
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Things— and  they  all  say  'tis  a  mighty  pretty  Performance— but 
the  Players  won't  play  .  .  .  They  won't  play  .  .  . 

Audience.  Ay,  ay,— Players!  Players!— 

Author.  You  shall  have  them,  Gentlemen.— so  pray  desire  them  to 

walk  in,  Mr.  Cross—  (Exit  Cross 

A  fine  Set  of  People  they  are!  .  .  . 

Presently,  one  of  the  actors,  a  Mr.  Raftor,  comes  before  the 
audience: 

Raftor.  I  don't  like  my  Part.  ...  I  am  generally  taken  particular 
Notice  of  by  the  Audience,— I  have  us'd  'em  to  expect  Something 
from  me.  ...  As  I  have  acquir'd  some  Reputation,  I  don't  care 
to  lose  it  by  appearing  in  a  low  Part.  .  .  . 

Author.  D'you  hear  him  Gentlemen—  [To  the  Audience] 

Well,  Mr.  Taswell,  and  are  you  afraid  of  your  Reputation,  too?— 

Taswell.  No,  Sir,  but  I  am  afraid  of  my  Head— I  can  stand  a  Hiss  or 
a  Catcall  Sir— but  I  don't  like  Apples  and  Oranges  .  .  .  From 
the  Nature  of  my  Part  I  can  forsee  a  storm  of  'em. 

Author.  You  are  very  forseeing,  Sir— but  they  must  be  something 
harder  than  Apples  and  Oranges  .  .  .  that  can  bring  your  Head 
into  any  Danger— and  what  say  you  Mr.  Shuter?— 

Shuter.  I  don't  dislike  my  Part  ...  a  very  excellent  Part  and  very 
interesting,  but  as  there  is  not  the  least  Bit  of  Wit  or  Humour 
in  it,  the  Audience  will  never  bear  it  from  me.  .  .  . 

Enter  Mrs.  Clive 

Mrs.  Clive.  Mrs.  Clive  is  here,  Sir— but  she  won't  play  .  .  .  And  this 
is  the  Author  of  the  new  Farce—  The  Lick  at  the  Town— h.3.1  ha! 
ha!— You  may  judge  of  his  Works  by  his  Clothes.— Take  him 
away;  Cross,  the  Audience  have  seen  enough  of  him,  I  believe. 

Author.  Don't  provoke  me— don't  provoke  me,  I  say  ...  I  won't  be 
ill-us'd,  my  Dear— 

Clive.  Are  not  you  asham'd  of  yourself,  in  this  Trim  now,  to  be 
talking  with  Gentlemen?— 

Author.  I  am  asham'd  of  the  Occasion,  Madam. 

Clive.  The  Occasion,  Sir,  is  an  impertinent,  paltry,  abusive  Farce, 
which  shan't  be  acted,  Sir— I  say  it  shan't.  .  .  .  [It]  is  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  the  most  dull,  gross,  personal  abuse  that  was  ever 
rak'd  together  by  the  lowest  scribbling  Scavenger  of  'em  all—  .  .  . 

Author.  Why  ...  If  it  were  not  for  Personal  Abuse  as  you  call  it, 
the  fine  Ladies  and  the  Writers,  Madam,  in  this  Age  wou'd  have 
very  little  to  say  or  do.— I  am  for  no  Bridles  upon  free  Britons- 
Liberty  of  Detraction  for  ever— huzza!— 

Clive.  Oh  you  drunken  Beast  you!  Ar'n't  you  asham'd  of  yourself? 
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Have  you  no  Regard  to  the  Place  you  are  in  and  the  Audience 

you  are  before? 
Author.  The  Greatest  in  the  World— but  I  love  Scandal  and  have 

provided  plentifully  of  it  ...  I  believe  the  Town  will  have  no 

dislike  to  the  Bill  of  Fare,  nor  to  my  Cookery  of  it. 
Mrs.  Clive.  I  won't  speak  a  Line  ...  of  such  low  contemptible  Stuff. 

The  quarrel  between  the  author  and  the  actors  gives  way 
to  another  annoyance.  A  number  of  gentlemen  attracted  by  the 
disturbance  have  taken  possession  of  the  stage.  The  result  is  a 
situation  that  is  irritating  both  to  the  dramatist  and  to  the 
players,  an  occurrence  which  was  all  too  frequent  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  theatre: 

Cross  [going  up  to  one  of  them].  I  say,  Sir  .  .  .  The  Audience  don't 
like  to  see  the  Stage  filled  with  Gentlemen. 

4th  Townsman.  .  .  .  Do  you  call  the  Pit  and  Galleries  the  Audi- 
ence?—Have  the  Ladies  in  the  Boxes  ever  complained  of  it?— Do 
you  think  they  had  not  rather  see  a  Set  of  us  Gentlemen  upon 
the  Stage  than  a  parcel  of  Scoundrel  Players? 

Author.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Gentlemen!— we  were  just  going  to  begin 

the  Farce— the  new  Farce,  Gentlemen. 
3d  Townsman.  What!  .  .  .  You  are  the  Author,  I  suppose?— Did 

you  ever  see  an  Author,  Jack?— come  hither,  Sirrah,  and  shew 

yourself.—  (takes  hold  of  the  Author)  there  look  at  him— turn 

about,  Monster— that's  an  Author  now. 
1st  Townsman.  What  a  Head  the  Dog  has!— and  this  is  his  Mane  and 

Tail,  I  presume,  (turning  his  Wig) 
2d  Townsman.  And  where  do  they  take  these  Monsters? 
3d  Townsman.  Why  they  take  'em  in  Garrets  among  the  Fleas— Your 

Bailiff  gets  'em,  and  then  he  tames  'em  in  a  Prison— This  is  a 

very  tame  one— take  him  by  the  Snout,  Jack— he  won't  bite— (1st 

Townsman  takes  him  by  the  Nose) 
Author.  Oh!  oh!  oh! 
1st  Townsman— He  can  roar  tho'— and  does  the  Monster  eat  and 

drink? 
3d  Townsman.  That's  the  Beauty  of  it  now— He'll  live  for  a  whole 

Week  together  without  eating  a   Morsel— and  yet  be  damn'd 

hungry  all  the  Time. 
4th  Townsman.  And  what's  the  Nature  of  your  Farce,  Sir?—  .  .  . 
2d  Townsman.  Egad  we'll  hear  it. 

3d  Townsman.  And  that's  What  the  Town  seldom  does— We  gen- 
erally give  our  Opinions  without  hearing— 'tis  the  shortest  Way. 
Author.  If  you  wou'd  but  go  into  the  Boxes,  Gentlemen— I'm  sure 

you'll  like  it— you  shall  damn  it  if  you  don't  like  it. 
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ist  Townsman.  Or  if  we  do  like  it— that's  just  as  we  please  .  .  .  We 

are  not  to  be  taught  by  Authors  and  Managers. 
2d   Townsman.  They  are  Servants  of   the   Public— our  Servants—, 

Damme. 

Author.  But  you'll  go  into  the  Boxes,  Gentlemen?— 
ist  Townsman.  Boxes!— no,  Sir— we  came  to  shew  Ourselves  upon  the 
Stage— and  here  we'll  stand  for  the  Amusement  of  the  Ladies,  Sir 
—so  begin  away  .  .  .  Come,  enter  Nonsense  attended  by  Stupid- 
ity. 

The  gentlemen  disappear  and  the  professional  critics  enter. 
But  to  the  consternation  of  the  author  and  the  audience  alike, 
a  bailiff  and  his  deputy  suddenly  arrive  on  the  stage.  Though 
the  author  thinks  the  bailiff  has  anticipated  his  cue  in  the  play, 
the  official  is  not  one  of  the  author's  characters  but  a  real  bailiff 
come  to  the  theatre  to  arrest  the  author  for  his  debts.  The 
townsmen  resent  the  interruption  of  their  amusement  and  come 
to  the  author's  rescue. 

3d  Townsman.  .  .  .  This  Gentleman  is  a  learned  Gentleman— and 
as  I  admire  and  encourage  Learning,  he  shall  not  be  insulted  by 
Such  Goths  and  Vandals  as  you  are. 

ist  Townsman.  Not  he,  truly—  (advancing  to  the  Bailiff.) 

Bailiff.  Take  Care,  Gentlemen— You  know  the  Consequence  of  a 
Rescue!— 

3d  Townsman.  Do  you  know,  Scoundrel,  that  I  am  the  Maecenas  of 
the  Age?— so  touch  but  a  Hair  of  this  learned  Gentleman's  Perri- 
wig,  and  I'll  pitch  your  Head  into  Nose's  Bass  Viol,  you  Dog 
you.— 

The  bailiff  and  his  party  run  off.  In  the  confusion,  the  author 
disappears  with  his  farce.  And  the  performance  concludes  when 
at  the  demand  of  the  townsmen,  Woodward,  the  actor,  delivers 
the  epilogue. 

A  Lick  at  the  Town,  written  as  it  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  actor,  is  a  document  which  supplements  the  material  in 
other  plays  which  discuss  the  critics.  For  one  thing,  it  shows 
that,  as  the  century  advances  and  the  aristocracy  is  more  and 
more  outnumbered,  the  citizens  and  members  of  the  commercial 
classes  in  London  are  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  in 
the  audience.  These  newly  rich  who  would  like  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  nobility  have  adopted  the  attitude  of  the  men  of  fashion 
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in  the  Restoration  in  considering  the  playhouse  their  private 
property  and  the  actors  their  personal  servants. 

When  it  comes  to  the  author,  these  citizens  are  more  familiar 
and  indulge  in  more  of  what  might  literally  be  called  horse-play 
than  would  ever  have  even  passed  through  the  mind  of  an 
aristocrat.  The  reader  will  perhaps  remember  that  only  two 
generations  earlier  when  Lord  Rochester  wished  to  avenge  him- 
self on  Dryden  for  a  fancied  insult,  he  left  the  physical  en- 
counter "to  Black  Will  with  a  cudgel."11  To  these  ostentatious 
representatives  of  the  commercial  classes,  the  author  is  a  sort 
of  curiosity,  but  a  curiosity  meant  for  their  own  amusement  and 
to  be  treated  according  to  their  own  caprice,  yet  to  be  defended 
against  all  who  would  restrict  their  pleasures,  such  as  the  duly- 
constituted  and  stolid  officers  of  the  law. 

The  play  itself  emphasizes  the  antagonism  which  exists  be- 
tween the  players  and  the  author,  a  state  of  feeling  first  stressed 
in  this  period  in  The  Rehearsal,  where  the  players  abandon 
their  attempt  to  interpret  Mr.  Bayes's  play  and  go  to  dinner. 
In  A  Lick  at  the  Town  this  attitude  is  made  explicit  by  the  at- 
tack on  the  author,  which  is  assigned  to  the  popular  actress,  Mrs. 
Clive.  The  passage  shows  that  in  the  period  under  discussion  and 
perhaps  in  all  periods  some  of  the  most  vigorous  and  violent 
critics  of  a  current  play  are  the  performers  themselves. 

Given  this  testimony  on  the  times,  there  remains  only  the 
necessity  of  examining  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the 
witness.  Henry  Woodward,  who,  in  taking  this  lick  at  the  town 
landed  a  blow  on  the  author,  was,  like  Macklin,  one  of  the 
famous  actors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  course  of  his 
lifetime  he  was  the  creator  of  some  thirteen  dramatic  pieces, 
most  of  them  pantomimes.  By  1751  he  had  already  written  an 
entertainment,  Tit  for  Tat,  which  poked  fun  at  Samuel  Foote, 
who  had  caricatured  him  in  The  Diversions  of  the  Morning. 
Within  twelve  months  of  the  appearance  of  A  Lick  at  the  Town, 
Woodward  wrote  Harlequin  Ranger,  a  pantomime  burlesquing 
The  Suspicious  Husband,  and  in  1770  he  brought  out  another 
pantomime,  Harlequin  s  Jubilee,  which  travestied  Garrick's  part 
in  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Shakespeare  Jubilee  at  Stratford  in 
1769.  He  started  his  acting  career  as  a  mere  child  in  the  Lilli- 

ii  Works  of  Dryden   (1882)  ,  I,  171. 
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putian  version  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  and  immediately  became 
apprenticed  to  manager  John  Rich  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Like 
Macklin,  Woodward  had  an  engagement  in  Dublin  and  upon 
his  return  he,  too,  played  in  Lethe.  He  was,  in  fact,  "Garrick's 
right-hand  man."  His  last  performance  shortly  before  his  death 
was  in  Arthur  Murphy's  News  from  Parnassus,  in  September, 
1776.  His  name  was  associated  with  actress  George  Anne  Bel- 
lamy, with  whom  he  lived  after  his  wife's  death  and  to  whom 
he  left  a  generous  legacy  from  the  fortune  he  had  accumulated 
as  the  highest  paid  comedian  of  his  time. 

in 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE;  OR,  PASQUIN  TURN'D  DRAWCANSIR 

Covent  Garden  Theatre;  or,  Pasquin  Turn'd  Drawcansir, 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  April  8,  1752,  is  the  third  play 
about  the  theatre  by  an  actor  written  within  a  period  of  four 
years.  The  author  is  Charles  Macklin,12  whose  New  Play  Criti- 
ciz'd  in  1749  was  the  first  of  this  trilogy  of  dramatic  satires.  In 
the  first  of  these  plays  Macklin  dealt  with  the  critics  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  envy  of  the  critic  who  was  also  an  author. 
In  the  second,  Henry  Woodward's  Lick  at  the  Town,  the  title 
itself  suggests  the  enmity  of  the  author  toward  the  very  public 
whose  entertainment  he  is  presumably  trying  to  supply.  In  the 
last  play  of  the  series,  Charles  Macklin,  an  actor  again  turned 
author,  analyzes  the  audiences  of  the  time  and  individualizes 
and  characterizes  the  various  types  of  undesirable  spectators  or 
critics  that  are  found  in  the  mid-eighteenth-century  theatre.  The 
title  of  Macklin's  play  at  once  recalls  Pasquin,  the  dramatic 
satire  of  Henry  Fielding's,13  and  The  Rehearsal  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  where  Drawcansir  is  the  unforgettable  heroic  pro- 
tagonist of  Bayes's  play. 

In  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth-century  theatre  when  an 
author  was  nervous  over  the  fate  of  his  play  on  the  first  night 
or  an  actor  perturbed  over  whether  the  audience  would  accept 
or  reject  his  new  role,  the  playhouse  seemed  hardly  more  than 

12  D.  MacMillan,  Larpent  Plays  in  the  Huntington  Library,  Manuscript 
No.  96. 

13  Pasquin  was  the  name  of  a  statue  in  Rome,  to  which  anonymous  lampoons 
were  affixed.  Answers  to  these  pasquinades  were  posted  on  another  statue  called 
Marforio.  Fielding's  satire  was  performed  at  his  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
March  5,  1735/6. 
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the  meeting-place  of  several  varieties  of  spectators,  not  one  of 
whom  was  friendly  or  fair,  serious  or  competent.  In  the  course 
of  the  performance  of  The  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  number 
of  these  dissident  types  of  theatre-goer  make  their  appearance. 
As  the  play  opens,  Pasquin  enters  and  goes  to  the  rostrum  for 
an  announcement: 

Pasquin.  Nobles— Commons— Beaux,  Bells— Wits,  Critics,  Bards  and 
Bardlins  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  Censor  of  Great  Britain  .  .  .  have  Sum- 
moned You  together  this  Night  to  hear  a  Public  Examination 
of  several  Public  Nuisances.  My  Scene  I  have  laid  in  the  Common 
Theatre  .  .  .  You  are  to  Act  as  a  Chorus  to  the  whole.  When 
you  behold  a  fool  pleasantly  exposed,  you  are  to  laugh  .  .  . 
When  a  knave  is  Satyrized  with  Spirit  and  Wit,  you  are  to  Ap- 
plaud; and  when  Pasquin  is  dull,  you  are  to  explode:  which  I 
suppose  will  be  the  Chief  of  your  Part  .  .  .  My  Business  in  this 
Land  .  .  .is  to  get  your  money  and  cure  you  of  your  Foibles 
.  .  .  He  who  wou'd  gain  the  Esteem  of  a  Brave,  a  wise,  and  a 
free  People,  must  lash  their  Vices  and  laugh  at  their  Folies  .  .  . 
Birth  Privilege  or  Quality  .  .  .  shall  not  escape  the  Lash  of 
Parnassus.  .  .  . 

While  Pasquin  is  thus  explaining  his  mission  to  Great 
Britain,  he  is  interrupted  by  his  colleague  Marforio.  Marforio 
reports  that  "the  town"  is  at  the  stage  door  "in  roaring  Spirits 
and  in  high  Expectation  of  Riot  and  Fun  as  they  term  it."  Mar- 
forio has  time  only  for  a  brief  warning.  Hydra,  Miss  Brilliant, 
Bob  Smart,  and  Miss  Bashful  appear.  They  enter  the  theatre 
from  back-stage  and  experience  some  difficulty  in  finding  their 
way  forward  through  the  scenes.  After  the  others  have  reassured 
Miss  Bashful,  who  fears  that  she  might  be  taken  for  an  actress 
and  hissed,  the  newly  arrived  spectators  seat  themselves  on  the 
stage. 

Among  these  critics  Miss  Brilliant  and  Bob  Smart  are  ade- 
quately characterized  by  their  tag  names.  Hydra  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  sleek,  critical  monsters  of  the  time,  who  nourishes  himself 
delicately  upon  poets,  playwrights,  and  their  literary  progeny. 
Miss  Bashful,  under  the  able  tutelage  of  Miss  Brilliant,  is  an 
ingenue  bluestocking  who  is  just  starting  to  become  a  critic. 
She  is  gushingly  appreciative  of  all  art  and  upon  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  what  she  deems  creative  genius,  she  responds 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  ecstatic  sentimentality. 
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The  young  people  are  joined  by  Sir  Conjecture  Possitive, 
who  bustles  in  through  the  "Music  Place."  In  some  quarters  Sir 
Possitive  enjoys  a  semi-serious  reputation  for  omniscience: 

.  .  .  He  understands  Politics  and  Butterflies,  Whalefishing  and 
Cricket,  Fortification  and  Shittle  [sic]  Cock;  Poetry  and  Wolf  Dogs; 
in  short  ev'ry  thing  in  ev'ry  Art  and  Science  from  a  Pins  Head  to 
the  Longitude  and  Philosopher's  Stone,  better  than  any  Man  in 
Europe. 

What  makes  his  arrival  in  the  theatre  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  he  has  "such  profound  critical  Knowledge  that  he 
can  pronounce  upon  a  New  Play  the  Moment  he  has  heard  the 
first  Speech  of  it."  He  also  has  the  modesty  requisite  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  his  companions: 

I  have  some  knowledge— I  am  not  in  the  common  herd  of  Critics. 
I  can  give  a  tollerable  Guess  at  most  of  the  Productions  in  Art  and 
Nature. 

Sir  Possitive  at  once  sets  the  company  right  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  coming  performance:  it  is  to  be  a  puff,  a  hoax.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  actors  are  already  planted 
in  the  audience,  where  they  will  help  carry  on  the  performance. 
Hydra  adds  that  to  carry  out  this  mixture  of  spectators  and 
actors  "the  pit,  boxes  and  gallery's"  will  have  "some  body  upon 
the  stage  to  represent  them."  But  neither  Hydra  nor  his  friends 
are  aware  that  they  are  already  playing  such  a  role  in  the 
performance. 

In  his  conversation  with  Pasquin,  Hydra  is  only  too  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  talk  frankly  about  himself  and  to  prompt 
his  friends  to  confess  their  foibles  also: 

Hydra.14  I  am  sir,  for  my  task  in  public  diversions  honoured  with 
the  facetious  appelation  of  the  Town.— but  my  real  name  is  Jack 
Hydra.  For  these  many  years,  Sir,  I  have  been  the  North  Star  of 
the  Pit;  by  which  all  criticks  have  steered  their  judgment:  And 
am  Sir  at  the  head  of  the  Genii  who  direct  the  public,— we  decide 
between  contending  toasts,  pass  judgment  upon  actors,  damn  or 
encourage  authors;  and  are  the  Bucks,  my  dear,  that  I  fancy  will 
do  for  you  to  night.— 

Pasquin.  Sir,  of  the  infallibility  and  power  of  the  Town  I  am  well 
apprized  .  .  . 

14  Here  the  manuscript  reads  Jack  instead  of  Hydra. 
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Hydra.  Well,  Sir  .  .  .  •  I  will  now  introduce  .  .  .  the  Genii  who  are 
to  sit  upon  you  .  .  .  The  first  character  I  have  the  honor  to 
introduce  ...  is  the  facetious  Bob  Smart,  a  professed  wit  and 
critic;  no  man  knows  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  theatres,  or 
the  city  better.  No  man  has  a  finer  taste  in  Belles  Lettres,— for 
he  is  deemed  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  [sic]  harlequins  in 
Europe  .  .  . 

Bob.  .  .  .  Have  you  got  ever  a  harlequin  in  this  farce  of  yours,  Mr. 
Drawcansir? 

Pasqiiin.  No  Sir. 

Bob.  Then  you'll  be  damn'd  sir.  ...  I  have  wrote  two.  .  .  .  But 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  farce  of  yours?  Have  you  any  smart, 
ridiculous,  droll  fellows  in  it  ha!  .  .  .  Igad  if  they  are  like  me, 
I'll  engage  they'll  make  the  public  laugh— for  ...  I  always  set 
the  Coffee  House  in  a  roar  when  I  am  there.  .  .  . 

Hydra.  You  are  the  very  Yorick  of  the  age. 

Bob.  Igad  I  have  more  humour  than  Foot  [sic]  a  thousand  times  .  .  . 
I  have  some  fun  in  me— demme. 

Presently,  Miss  Brilliant  enters. 

Hydra.  This  Mr.  Pasquin  is  the  sprightly  Miss  Brilliant,  a  lady  who 
pants  to  be  acquainted  with  you;  She  is  intimate  with  Mr. 
Garrick  .  .  .  corresponds  with  Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir,  and 
has  writ  several  admired  inspectors. 

Brilliant.  Yes,  Mr.  Pasquin,  the  world  is  kind  enough  to  say  my 
friend  Prometheus  has  given  me  a  little  flame,  a  small  portion 
—a  spark— a  ray  of  the  etherial— that's  all.  I  wish  you  wou'd  come 
and  breakfast  with  me  ...  I  wou'd  shew  you  a  little  thing  that 
wou'd  please  you,  it  is  but  a  trifle;  but  it  is  neat— something  like 
Sapho  [s/c]— a  Ja  ne  se  quoi  [mc]— Do  you  know  the  Inspector? 

Pasquin.  .  .  .  No  Madam. 

Brilliant.  Nor  Sir  Alexander? 

Pasquin.  I  am  not  so  happy  Madam. 

Brilliant.  I'll  make  them  your  friends—  .  .  .  I'll  introduce  them  to 
you.  I  am  intimate  with  all  the  Genii  in  town.  But  .  .  .  this 
piece  of  yours?  it  has  excited  vast  curiosity.  Is  it  after  the  manner 
of  Aristophanes  or  Fielding's— or  Foot's  Pieces— don't  tell  me— 
I  won't  have  my  pleasure  anticipated— but  I  assure  I  shall 
applaud. 

Hydra  next  introduces  Sir  Eternal  Grin,  great  servant  and 
protector  of  the  ladies,  who  spends  most  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  running  errands  for  them  or  squiring  them  about.  Sir 
Eternal  is  "a  good  natured  Man  and  extremely  well  bred— So 
polite  he  never  frown'd  in  his  Life  ...  In  the  Evening  you 
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may  see  him  in  every  part  of  the  Play-House,  handing  them 
[the  ladies]  in  and  out,  and  between  every  Act  whisking  from 
Box  to  Box,— whispering  News  and  Appointments": 

Sir  Eternal  Grin.  'Tis  true  Mr.  Pasquin  .  .  .  my  whole  Life  is  de- 
voted to  the  Service  of  the  Fair.  Therefore  I  hope  there  is  no 
Indelicacy,  no  severity,  Satyr,  or  Ridicule  against  them  in  your 
Piece.  If  there  be,  you  must  not  take  it  111  if  I  head  a  party  to 
damn  it.  ha,  ha,  ha. 

While  Pasquin  with  mock  solemnity  is  assuring  Sir  Eternal 
Grin  that  the  ladies  will  be  spared,  another  variety  of  players' 
pest  arrives  for  the  performance. 

Enter  Sir  Roger  Ringwood 

Sir  Roger.  Haux,  Haux,  haux,  hido  hido,  Jack  Hydra,  yours— What, 
is  this  ancient  Chorus  begun  yet?  .  .  .  Zounds,  I  am  come  twenty 
Miles,— from  a  red-hot-Fox  Chace,  on  purpose  to  see  it.  What  the 
Devil  is  this  Hotch-Potch?  ...  I  believe  I  shall  Salute  it  with 
a  Serenade  .  .  .  Haux,  haux,  dead,  dead,  dead  &  damned.  .  .  . 

Hydra.  Sir,  this  is  the  famous  Sr  Roger  Ringwood,  a  five  bottle  Man 
.  .  .  remarkable  for  his  Taste  in  dramatic  Performances,  and 
the  loudest  Voice  that  ever  damn'd  a  Play. 

Sir  Roger.  Hem  (Hems  very  loud)  Yes,  I  have  pretty  good  Lungs, 
hido,  hido! 

Hydra.  Sr[sic],  I  have  known  him  fright  a  whole  Box  of  Ladies  into 
Fits  with  One  blast  of  his  Voice;  drive  the  whole  Party  of  an 
Author's  Friends  out  of  the  Pit,  with  the  tremendous  Courage  of 
a  few  Oaths;  and  have  frequently  heard  him  harangue  an  Audi- 
ence on  a  first  night  with  as  much  Applause  as  ever  Tully  did 
the  Romans.  .  .  . 

Sir  Roger.  Harkee,  Seignor,  be  it  tragedy  or  farce  I  don't  Care  a 
Hare's  Scut,  so  there  is  Fun  in  it.  .  .  .  Give  us  a  fair  Burst  of 
Fun  .  .  .  and  we'll  follow  you  for  fifty  nights  .  .  .  Something  of 
a— a— old  Shakespear  ...  or  Ben  Jonson,  as  they  have  at  Drury 
Lane,  do  you  hear!  .  .  .  And  I'll  engage  it  takes.  But  if  it  is 
any  of  your  New  Moral  Stuff,  according  to  Rule,  I  shall  Tip  it 
dead  Hollow,   (Hollows)   Think  of  that  and  be  dull  if  you  dare. 

Pasquin.  Certainly,  such  a  Judicious  Patron  as  Sir  Roger  Ringwood 
must  inspire  both  an  Author  and  an  Actor. 

Enter  Miss  Diana  Single-Life 

Hydra.  This  is  Miss  Diana  Single-Life,  a  maiden  Lady  of  Youth, 
Beauty,  Chastity,  and  Erudition:  who  has  read  more  Romances, 
Novels,  Poems,  Plays  than  there  are  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the 
English  Language. 
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Diana.  Yes,  Mr.  Pasquin,  I  may  venture  to  say  with  the  Strictest 
Propriety,  that  I  have  read  as  much  as  any  Lady  that  has  Existed 
in  the  Circle  of  Literature  .  .  .  but  I  hope  .  .  .  you  have 
nothing  in  your  Exhibition  .  .  .  Shocking  to  Chastity,  no  duble 
[sic]  Entendres  ...  If  you  have  I  shall  certainly  explode  them. 

Pasquin.  Madam  you  may  assure  yourself  that  the  Virgin  Particles 
of  your  Modesty  shall  never  be  Agitated  by  the  Amorous  Trans- 
parency of  Pasquin's  Obsenity  [sic].  .  .  . 

As  Lady  Diana  Single-Life  is  concluding  her  talk  with  Pas- 
quin by  reciting  scandalous  anecdotes  bearing  on  the  reputation 
of  Miss  Brilliant  and  Miss  Bashful,  Hydra  presents  a  more 
worthy  type  of  critic: 

Hydra.  This,  Mr.  Pasquin,  is  a  plain  honest  Citizen.  He  is  called 
honest  Solomon  Common  Sense;  If  you  can  please  him,  and  make 
him  your  friend,  he  can  influence  a  large  Number  in  your 
Favour;  which  will  be  of  more  Service  to  you  than  the  Approba- 
tion of  all  the  Pitt— Maitres,  Critics,  and  Wou'd-be  Witts,  from 
St.  James's  to  White  Chappel. 

Pasquin.  I  have  often  heard  of  the  Gentleman,  he  is  in  great  Esteem 
amongst  Our  best  Critics  abroad,  and  I  shall  make  it  my  particu- 
lar Study  to  merit  his  Approbation. 

Common  Sense.  Mr.  Pasquin,  you  have  it  already.  .  .  .  But  now  you 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  your  Characters  .  .  .  the  sooner 
you  throw  them  into  Action  and  come  to  a  Conclusion  the  better. 

Pasquin.  .  .  .  Very  just;  and  if  Marforio  is  return'd  I  will  proceed 
with  an  Examination  of  the  Culprits  and  close  for  this  night.  .  .  . 

As  act  two  begins,  all  the  characters  are  present,  including 
Marforio,  who  had  been  on  an  errand. 

Marforio.  ...  As  I  return'd  my  Guide  led  me  to  the  other  Play 

House,  from  whence,  by  the  unanimous  Consent  of  the  Audience 

I  have  brought  away  a  disorderly  Lady. 
Pasquin.  Produce  her. 

Marforio  brings  on  Miss  Giggle 
Miss  Brilliant.  Miss  Giggle  as  I  live,  dear  Creature  what  brings  you 

here? 
Giggle.  This  Exotic  Gentleman,  by  an  authority  from  Apollo,  as 

he  says  .  .  . 
Pasquin.  .  .  .  The  Lady's  Offence? 
Marforio.  Disturbing  the  Audience. 
Pasquin.  In  what  manner? 
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Giggle.  Why,  I'll  tell  you.  .  .  .  The  Play  was  a  Tragedy;  and  several 
of  the  Audience  were  ridiculous  enough  to  cry  at  it.  And  so  Sir 
Charles  Empty  and  I  were  diverting  Our  selves  with  laughing 
at  the  various  strange  Tragical  Faces  the  Animals  exhibited, 
that's  all.  .  .  .  Upon  this  the  Goths  fell  a  hissing— &  cry'd  out- 
out— out— 

Sir  Eternal.  O  the  Savages! 

Marforio.  But  there  is  a  further  Charge  against  this  Lady;  She  is  said 
to  be  a  common  Nuisance  at  the  Theatres.  .  .  .  She  frequently 
Sets  the  whole  House  in  a  Titter  to  the  Confusion  of  the  Actors, 
&  the  general  disturbance  of  the  Audience,  by  constantly  exposing 
her  Nudities  to  Public  View,  contrary  to  the  Ideas  of  female 
Modesty,  and  the  Laws  of  Decency.  .  .  .  That  the  moment  this 
Lady  appears  in  the  Boxes  the  grave  part  of  the  fair  Sex  are  seen 
to  put  their  Fans  before  their  Faces;  and  are  heard  to  whisper 
.  .  .  Lud,  what  an  indecent  sight  Miss  Giggle's  Neck  is  .  .  . 
Then  the  Men,  they  are  all  in  a  high  Grin;— and  the  Smarts  are 
frequently  heard  to  roar  out— O  Gad— "they  are  ravishingly 
White,  and  smooth  as  polish'd  Marble!" 

Diana.  Mr.  Pasquin,  observing  upon  the  whiteness  or  smoothness  of 
a  Lady's  Circumstances  is  not  so  Chaste  as  I  could  wish.  .  .  . 

Miss  Giggle.  Well  Mr.  Pasquin,  what  is  Your  Highness's  Censure 
upon  this  dreadfull  Affair,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Pasquin.  ...  I  see  no  Crime  in  a  desire  to  please.  ...  A  fine 
Woman  can  never  shew  too  much—  (bowing  very  low.)    .  .  . 

Diana.  .  .  .  For  public  Example  you  ought  to  have  Satyriz'd  her 
severely;  for  there  are  a  Set  of  them  go  about  on  purpose  to 
Exhibit  as  the  Men  Phrase  it.  .  .  . 

Pasquin.  ...  A  very  great  Offence  against  the  Laws  of  Decency  to 
be  sure  Madam,  and  in  my  next  Piece  I  shall  give  the  Coquets 
no  Quarter.  .  .  . 

A  final  type  of  disturber  who  interferes  violently  in  the 
theatre  is  Count  Huntbubble,  the  sharper,  who  resenting  the 
fact  that  Pasquin  is  satirizing  members  of  the  nobility,  bursts 
into  the  theatre,  knocks  down  Pasquin  and  beats  him,  leaving 
him  ' 'disorder 'd  and  Bloody."  Pasquin,  nevertheless,  arraigns 
his  assailant  before  the  audience. 

Count  Huntbubble.  Why  you  Rascal  .  .  .  Gentlemen  and  Ladies 
...  Is  a  Fellow  to  be  Countenanced  in  bringing  Gentlemens 
Characters  upon  the  Stage?  .  .  .  You  grow  licentious  and  Attack 
the  whole  Body  of  Nobility,  and  what  you  have  uttered  is  a 
Libell. 
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But  Sir  John  Ketch,  the  constable,  arrives  and  dubs  Count 
Huntbubble  "Marquiss  of  Slip  Card  .  .  .  and  Knight  of  the 
Noble  Order  of  Sharpers." 

The  case  thus  disposed  of,  Pasquin  again  addresses  Marforio: 

Pasquin.  .  .  .  Have  you  any  more  offenders? 

Marforio.  No  more— But  here  is  a  Presentment  against  one  Charles 
Macklin,  Comedian,  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  O  pray  let  us  hear  that! 

Pasquin.  The  Substance  of  it  is,  That  he  has  written  a  strange  hotch 
potch  Farce  and  puff'd  it  upon  the  Town  as  written  after  the 
manner  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Pasquinades  of  the  Italian 
Theatre.  Gentlemen  ...  If  you  Condemn  him  I  will  take  Care 
the  Blockhead  shall  never  trouble  you  again.  .  .  . 

Omnes.  Ay,  ay  damn  him,  Damn  him. 

Omnes.  No,  no,  Save  him,  save  him. 

Pasquin.  .  .  .  Since  you  are  divided  we  must  respite  Sentence  .  .  . 
till  .  .  .  the  next  Court  day.  .  .  .  We  must  adjourn.  .  .  . 

Hydra.  Mr.  Pasquin  .  .  .  The  Critics  will  Condemn  your  Piece  for 
want  of  a  Plot  .  .  .  Pray  what  is  the  Plot?  .  .  . 

Pasquin.  .  .  .  The  Plot,  Sir,  is  the  filling  of  this  House— don't  you 
see  how  thick  it  is? 

Hydra.  Ha,  ha  .  .  .  extremely  Clear!  A  very  good  Plot.  .  .  . 

In  his  final  address  to  the  audience,  Pasquin  moves  from 
flattery  to  sarcasm,  then  to  denunciation,  and  finally  to 
acquiescence: 

Pasquin.  Most  August  Respectable,  and  Tremendous  Public!  whose 
Power  is  as  uncontrolable  as  the  Boundless  Winds,  whose 
Judgement  infalable  [sic]  as  opposeless  Fate,  Whom  Party  can 
not  Sway,  Fear  Intimidate,  Flattery  influence,  nor  Interest  byass 
[sic].  You  are  each  in  the  art  of  Government  a  Lycurgus;  in  the 
Art  of  War  a  Caesar;  in  Criticism  an  Aristotle;  in  Eloquence  a 
Tully;  in  Patronage  a  Mecenas  [sic];  in  Taste  and  Elegance,  a 
Patronius.  .  .  .  You,  the  Town  are  a  Monster,  made  up  of  Con- 
trarieties, Caprice  Steers  your  Judgement— Fashion  and  Novelty, 
your  Affections;  Sometimes  so  Splenitic  as  to  damn  a  Cibber, 
and,  even  a  Congreve,  in  the  Way  of  the  World,— And  some  times 
so  good-Natured  as  to  run  in  Crowds  after  a  Queen  Mab,  or  a 
Man  in  a  Bottle.  .  .  . 

The  Town  has  always  a  right  to  interrupt,  and  disturb  a 
Performance— It  is  their  prerogative,  and  shows  their  Taste  and 
their  good  Breeding.  .  .  .  He  who  was  late  a  Judge  and  Public 
Censor  in  turn,  now  trembles  at  your  dread  Tribunal.  The  first 
and   last  Appeal  of  Players,   Poets,   Statesmen,   Fidlers,    Fools, 
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Philosophers  and  Kings  .  .  .  For  his  dulness  he  has  no  plea.  If 
you  .  .  .  find  him  guilty  of  that  Offence,  censure  him  as  freely 
as  he  has  censured  others.  And  ...  he  will  cry  out  with  Patriotic 
Joy,  What  a  pity  'tis,  a  Blockhead  can  be  damn'd  but  once,  to 
Please  the  Critics. 

This  final  harangue  is  an  explicit  statement  of  the  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  action  which  was  the 
natural  right  of  all  Englishmen  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth century  when  they  became  a  part  of  the  audience  at  a 
theatre  royal.  Not  only  did  the  common  law  of  the  time  guaran- 
tee to  the  spectator  in  the  playhouse  the  right  to  be  outspoken 
in  utterance  and  violent  in  action,  but  other  unwritten  canons 
of  society  made  it  the  civic  duty  of  every  audience,  as  the  above 
passage  attests,  to  serve  as  a  jury  either  to  acquit  the  playwright 
of  an  act  of  stupidity  or  to  condemn  his  play  to  oblivion.  This 
conception  of  the  audience  as  a  body  of  judges  whose  authority 
was  absolute  was  well  established  in  the  days  of  Dryden,  and, 
though  the  figure  is  slightly  altered  for  the  sake  of  flattery,  is 
confirmed  by  the  humble  plea  to  the  audience  in  the  Prologue 
of  Sheridan's  Critic,  the  terminal  document  in  this  study: 

To  this,  a  friendly,  just  and  pow'rful  court, 
I  come  ambassador  to  beg  support. 

But  the  most  complete  explanation  of  the  function  of  an  audi- 
ence at  a  new  play  is  given  by  George  Colman  and  a  collaborator 
in  The  Connoisseur  for  November  20,  1754: 

The  pit  is  the  grand  court  of  criticism;  and  in  the  center  of  it 
is  collected  that  awful  body,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  The  Town. 
Hence  are  issued  the  irrevocable  decrees;  and  here  final  sentence  is 
pronounced  on  plays  and  players.15 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  has  a  robust  and  vigorous  quality 
which  sets  it  somewhat  apart  from  the  farces  in  the  tradition 
of  the  comedy  of  manners,  wherein  the  satire  attempts  to  be 
light  and  airy,  the  derision  arising  from  implication  rather  than 
from  direct  denunciation.  Macklin's  authoritative  tone  and 
some  of  his  technique  go  back  to  Ben  Jonson  and  his  comedy 
of  humours  or  to  Thomas  Shadwell,  Jonson's  disciple  in  the 
Restoration,  who  himself  had  exploited  a  Sir  Positive  At-all  in 

15  Number  43,  by  George  Colman  the  Elder  and  Bonnell  Thornton. 
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The  Sullen  Lovers  (1668) .  The  judicial  quality,  so  noticeable 
in  the  speeches  of  Drawcansir,  first  came  into  English  dramatic 
satire  when  Jonson  assigned  his  own  thoughts  to  Horace  in  The 
Poetaster  (1601) ,  and  will  again  be  sonorously  evident  in  the 
words  of  Boccalini  in  Arthur  Murphy's  News  from  Parnassus 
of  1776. 


CHAPTER  X 

HERE  AND  THERE  IN  THE  GARRICK  ERA 

I 

MOTLEY,  SULLEN,  AND  ADAMANTINE  AUDIENCES 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  author  who  wrote  for  the  theatre 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  diversity  of 
the  audience.  As  the  facetious  Samuel  Foote  remarked  in  the 
prologue  to  The  Author  (1757)  : 

Severe  their  Task,  who  in  this  critic  Age 
With  fresh  materials  furnish  out  the  Stage! 

To  please  at  once  the  gall'ry,  box,  and  pit; 
Requires  at  least,  no  common  Share  of  Wit. 
Such  jarring  Judgement  who  can  reconcile, 
Since  Fops  will  frown,  where  humble  Traders  smile? 

When  Garrick  tried  to  treat  the  town  to  the  Chinese  Festival  in 
the  fifties,  the  aristocracy  was  eager  to  see  the  elaborate  repre- 
sentation of  life  in  China,  but  the  generality  of  the  audience  was 
utterly  indifferent  to  a  play  set  in  the  Orient  and  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  spectacle  which  gave  employment  to  French 
artists  while  English  performers  were  unemployed.  The  de- 
mands which  confronted  the  playwright  at  that  time  cannot, 
however,  be  estimated  by  assuming  that  his  success  depended 
solely  upon  his  appeal  to  two  classes,  fops  and  cits,  aristocrats 
or  commoners.  The  Temple  of  Dulness,  a  comic  opera  by  Lewis 
Theobald,  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  January  17,  1745,  in  de- 
scribing the  audience  at  the  opera,  shows  that  the  troubles  of 
the  author  in  any  theatre  of  the  time  might  be  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  men  and  women  who  came  to  his  play: 

Humours,  various  as  their  Faces. 
Ever  busy,  shifting  Places, 
Serious  Dons  with  Noise  debating, 
Flatt'ring  Fops,  as  idly  prating 
Bowing,  sneezing,  ogling,  gazing, 
Wrongly  raptur'd  or  dispraising, 
All  themselves  in  kind  Display. 
One  your  Voice,  or  Gown  displeases; 
One  a  Fit  of  Coughing  seizes; 
Here  an  inattentive  Lover 

97 
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Wishes  the  dull  Stuff  were  over: 
Self  admiring,  with  Grimaces, 
Here  one  trills  out  mimick  Graces, 
Boist'rous  all,— because  they  pay.1 

For  some  poets,  according  to  the  farcical  and  satirical  pieces 
of  the  century,  the  attempt  to  please  was  fatal.  Such  was  the  case 
of  the  poet  in  Garrick's  Lethe.  And  in  George  Alexander 
Stevens's  Distress  upon  Distress;  or,  Tragedy  in  True  Taste 
(1752)  ,2  in  which  the  action  of  the  last  scene  appropriately 
takes  place  in  Bedlam,3  there  is  a  poet  who  lost  his  wits  when 
his  play  was  damned.  Stevens  felt  that  critics  were  lacking  in 
courtesy,  and  that  the  dictates  of  judgment  should  be  tempered 
with  humanity.  Once  turned  critic,  the  playgoer  tends  to  lose 
perspective  and  go  to  an  excess: 

'Like  Scaliger,  he  quits  the  Gentleman  when  he  takes  up  the 
Critic,  and  thinks  a  Multitude  of  Learning  will  attone  for  an  Abun- 
dance of  Rudeness;  but  .  .  .  Good-nature  is  as  far  before  great 
Learning,  as  the  Actions  of  the  Heart  to  the  Intentions  of  the  Head. 

'Good-Nature  and  good  Sense  for  ever  join; 
To  err  is  Human;  to  forgive  Divine.'4 

The  temptation  to  be  a  critic  and  a  typically  severe  critic 
during  these  years  was  great.  Learning  was,  after  all,  not  needed. 
As  the  Prologue  of  Madrigal  and  Trulletta5  indicates,  spectators 
might  become  critics  either  through  a  spirit  of  gaiety  and 
thoughtlessness  or  through  spite: 

Ye  awful  censors  of  the  tragic  scene 

Who  come,  from  principle  of  fun  or  spleen 

To  rob  the  bard  of  fame  and  profit  too. 

Whatever  the  motivation,  once  embarked  upon  a  censorious 
career,  the  theatre-goer  knew  no  mercy.  Consequently,  like  Dry- 
den  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  authors  of  the  eighteenth 
century  tried  to  defend  plays  or  move  the  audience  to  compas- 

1  London,  J.  Watts,  1745,  pp.  15-16.  The  Stage  Cyclopaedia  attributes  this 
piece  to  Colley  Cibber,  but  the  Larpent  catalogue  indicates  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Lewis  Theobald. 

2  London,  R.  Griffiths,  1752. 

3  Page  97. 

4  Pages  71-72.  The  couplet  at  the  end  attests  to  the  continuing  popularity  of 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism   (1711)  .  See  Canto  II,  lines  324-325. 

5  Joseph  Reed,  Madrigal  and  Trulletta  (London:  W.  Reeve,  1758)  . 
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sion  or  laughter  by  means  of  prologues.  Garrick  wrote  in  his 
Prologue  to  Arthur  Murphy's  Apprentice   (1756)  : 

Prologues  precede  the  Piece,— in  mournful  Verse; 
As  Undertakers— walk  before  the  Hearse. 
Trickt  out  in  Black  thus  Actors  try  their  Art 
To  melt  that  Rock  of  Rocks,— the  Critic's  Heart. 

II 
FACILE  CRITICS  AND  THE  DRAMATIC  PUFF 

In  George  Colman's  The  Oxonian  in  Town  (1767)  it  ap- 
pears that  not  learning  but  zest  for  violence  at  once  qualifies 
the  student  on  a  brief  visit  to  London  to  perform  the  function 
of  critic: 

Careless.  O,  we'll  all  go  to  the  NEW  FARCE.  That's  the  thing.  We'll 
all  help  damn  it.— Ten  to  one  but  there's  a  riot.— We'll  kick  up 
a  dust,  I  warrant  you;  and  see  if  we  Oxonians  can't  make  a  riot 
as  well  as  any  town-blood  in  London,  hey  Charles?6 

Even  if  one  wishes  to  set  up  as  a  professional  critic  in  the 
magazines,  the  training  for  such  a  career  is  simple  and  the  work 
of  preparation  from  day  to  day  far  from  arduous.  In  Samuel 
Foote's  The  Liar,  which  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden, 
January  12,  1762,  Papillion  explains  the  technique  to  Young 
Wilding,  who  has  just  come  up  to  London  from  the  University: 

About  ten  words  .  scatter'd  through  as  many  periods,  effectively 
does  the  business;  as  'laudible  design,  happy  arrangement,  spirited 
language,  nervous  sentiment,  elevation  of  thought,  conclusive  argu- 
ment'; if  we  are  to  decry,  then  we  have  'unconnected,  flat,  false, 
illiberal  structure,  reprehensible,  unnatural.'  And  thus,  Sir,  we  pep- 
per the  author  and  soon  rid  our  hands  of  his  work.7 

In  John  Gay's  Rehearsal  at  Goatham  (1754)  Oaf  and  Gos- 
ling, who  are  reputed  critics,  are  "concern'd  for  the  Credit  of 
the  Town"  and  "would  have  it  encourage  only  Things  of  Taste." 
These  two  worthies  "have  always  been  the  favorite  wits  of  our 
top  men,"  and  one  of  them  has  even  written  a  theatrical  enter- 
tainment. As  the  critics  and  molders  of  taste  in  their  small  com- 
munity, they  do  not  in  certain  particulars  differ  from  the  critics 
of  London: 

6  London,  1770,  p.  12. 

7  Act  I. 
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Ninny.  .  .  .  Oaf  and  Gosling  now  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
Manner  and  Stile  of  our  Writers,  that  they  no  sooner  hear  an 
Author's  Name,  but  they  decide  upon  the  Performance. 

Noddipole.  To  be  sure.  For  they  can  scarce  be  called  Critics,  who 
must  hear  or  read  a  Thing  before  they  will  venture  to  declare 
their  Opinion.  Any  body  can  do  that.8 

A  Dublin  play  also  printed  in  London,  The  Rival  Theatres; 
or,  A  Play-House  to  be  Let  (1759)  ,9  reminds  the  student  of  the 
eighteenth-century  theatre  that  a  critic  could  write  about  a 
performance  favorably  as  well  as  unfavorably,  and  with  no  more 
reason  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter: 

Lady.  ...  I  have  a  great  mind  to  play  a  Part  myself  in  the  New- 
House,  one  of  these  nights;  'tis  a  charming  fine  Stage.  What  say 
you,  Mr.  Neutral?  will  you  come  to  my  first  Appearance? 

Neutral.  Nay,  Madam,  I'll  do  more  than  that;  I'll  write  a  Puff  on 
your  Performance,  and  publish  it  in  the  Censor. 

Lady.  Puff!  What  do  you  call  a  Puff,  pray  Sir? 

Neutral.  .  .  .  Puffing  is  an  artful  Endeavour,  by  secret  Ways  and 
Means,  to  procure  Fame  and  Success  to  ourselves  or  Friends;  and 
may  sometimes  be  compar'd  to  a  Postboy's  Horn,  a  Blast  of  which 
alarms  the  Town,  and  prevents  Things  of  Importance  from  pass- 
ing unnotic'd;  but  oftener,  resembles  the  drenching  Horn  of  a 
Farrier;  which  only  serves  to  cram  disagreeable  Drugs  down  the 
Throat  of  an  Ass. 

Lady.  O,  you  nauseous  Creature! 

Neutral.  Then  all  Puffers,  Madam,  like  Travellers,  are  not  only  sus- 
pected of  Falsehood,  but  are  even  allow'd  to  make  a  little  free 
with  the  Truth.  .  .  .  There  is  another  great  Advantage  too  in 
Puffing,  Madam.  A  Man  may  commend  a  Person  or  Thing,  with- 
out giving  himself  the  Trouble  to  go  to  look  at  it. 

Lady.  .  .  .  Sir,  how  do  you  make  that  out?  Can  any  body  speak  in 
praise  of  what  they  never  saw? 

Neutral.  O,  dear  Madam!  Puffing  is  like  writing  Dedications,  or 
drawing  the  Picture  of  a  foreign  Princess;  take  but  care  to  make 
the  Piece  handsome  enough,  and  ...  no  body  will  quarrel  with 
you  about  the  Likeness.10 

In  the  notes  of  the  printed  version  of  The  Rival  Theatres, 
the  editor,  who  is  presumably  the  author  himself,   has  still 

8  London,  1754,  p.  28.  Compare  Samuel  Butler  (1612-1680)  :  "He  [A  Modern 
Critic]  censures  in  gross,  and  condemns  all  without  examining  Particulars."— 
Characters  (1908) ,  p.  131. 

9  A  Farce  .  .  .  By  Mr.  George  Stayley,  Comedian,  Dublin,  Printed:  And  Lon- 
don, Reprinted,  For  W.  Reeve  .  .  .  1759. 

10  Pages  11-12. 
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more  to  say  about  what  was  beginning  to  be  a  fatuous  custom 
of  the  times: 

Theatrical  Puffs  are  become  so  common  of  late,  they  not  only 
subject  the  Stage  to  Ridicule,  but  cease  to  answer  the  End  of  their 
Intention.  Every  body,  now-a-days,  attempts  to  write  them,  and  every 
body  by  this  Time,  knows  for  what.  .  .  .  Invention  must  find  out 
some  other  Bye-Road  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  for  Puffing  is  become 
too  beaten  a  Track.  .  .  .  Puffing  may  be  necessary  in  some  Cases, 
but,  at  best,  it  always  appear'd  to  me  as  a  tacit  Acknowledgment  of 
some  Deficiency  in  the  Object  praised.  Real  Merit  speaks  for  itself, 
and  wants  not  the  Exaggerations  of  Art  to  make  it's  Way.11 

In  general,  throughout  most  of  the  eighteenth  century,  criti- 
cism, whether  in  the  periodical  or  in  the  pit,  tended  to  be  caus- 
tic rather  than  inflationary;  and  there  were,  indeed,  many 
thoughtless  theatre-goers  who  felt  that  criticism  was  advancing 
the  art  of  the  theatre  to  a  new  level  of  achievement.  Such  specta- 
tors would  take  the  following  lines  from  The  Temple  of  Dulness 
(1745) 12  seriously  and,  overlooking  their  context,  find  in  them 
cause  for  optimism: 

Amidst  the  grand  Improvements  of  the  Age 
In  the  first  Class  we  rank  the  British  Stage. 

On  critick  Hypercritick  so  refines 
That  Tragedy  ee'n  Tragedy  outshines. 

Mr.  Colman  was  probably  thinking  of  hypercritics  when  he 
wrote 

Critics,  whene'er  I  write,  in  every  scene 

Discover  meanings  that  I  never  mean.13 

Ill 
A  NOSTALGIC  AUTHOR,  ANIMALS,  AND  BUCKS 

The  authors  writing  prologues  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  however,  when  they  chose  to  be  serious  rather 
than  facetious,  looked  back  with  nostalgic  admiration  at  the 
times  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  as  the  ideal  era  when  the 
theatre  was  a  school  of  virtue  and  wisdom  and  spectators  were 
sympathetic  and  responsive  to  the  high  purpose  of  the  dra- 

11  Page  1 1  n. 

12  See  note  1,  supra. 

13  George  Colman,  Prologue  to  Samuel  Foote's  The  Capuchin. 
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matist.  This  was  the  theme  of  William  Havard  in  the  Prologue 

of  his  King  Charles  I,  performed  in  1737,  the  year  of  the  passing 

of  the  Licensing  Act  and  of  the  arrival  of  David  Garrick  in 

London. 

In  former  times,  when  wit  was  no  offence, 
And  men  submitted  to  be  pleas'd  with  sense- 
Then  was  the  stage  fair  virtue's  fav'rite  school, 
Scourge  of  the  knave,  and  mirror  of  the  fool. 
Here  oft  the  villain's  conscious  blush  would  rise, 
And  fools  become,  by  viewing  folly,  wise. 


What  the  playwright  could  expect  from  his  audience  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  day  is  clearly  set  forth  in  two  famous  epilogues:  the 
first,  written  by  Garrick  in  1747,  before  he  became  a  partner 
and  manager  at  Drury  Lane;  the  second,  presumably  penned 
by  Thomas  King  and  spoken  by  him  only  on  his  benefit  night 
in  1760.  Garrick's  Epilogue,  written  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly's 
Suspicious  Husband,  though  unduly  obsequious  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end,  is  a  clear-cut  indictment  of  types  of  critics 
then  found  in  every  audience: 

The  house  was  cramm'd  at  six,  with  friends  and  foes; 
Rakes,  wits,  and  critics,  citizens,  and  beaux. 
These  characters  appear'd  in  different  shapes 
Of  tigers,  foxes,  horses,  bulls,  and  apes. 

Each,  as  he  felt,  mark'd  out  the  author's  faults, 
And  thus  the  connoisseurs  express'd  their  thoughts. 
The  critic-curs  first  snarl'd— the  rules  are  broke, 
Time,  place,  and  action,  sacrific'd  to  joke. 

The  generous  steeds  allow'd  him  proper  merit: 

Here  mark'd  his  faults,  and  there  approv'd  his  spirit. 

While  brother  bards  bray'd  forth  with  usual  spleen, 

And,  as  they  heard,  exploded  every  scene. 

When  Reynard's  thoughts  were  ask'd,  the  shrugging  sage, 

Fam'd  for  hypocrisy,  and  worn  with  age, 

Condemn'd  the  shameless  licence  of  the  stage. 

At  which  the  monkey  skipp'd  from  box  to  box, 

And  whisper'd  round  the  judgment  of  the  fox; 

Abus'd  the  moderns;  talk'd  of  Rome  and  Greece; 

Bilk'd  ev'ry  box-keeper;  and  damn'd  the  piece. 
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Though  this  panorama  of  pit,  box,  and  gallery  is  far  from  flat- 
tering, it  does  suggest  that  the  public  was  living  in  the  Age  of 
Criticism  and  that  differences  in  temperament  were  mollified 
and  even  governed  by  a  respect  for  tradition,  precedent,  and 
authority.  Such  is  not  the  impression  which  is  given  by  the 
second  epilogue  written  thirteen  years  later.  Though  David  Gar- 
rick,  manager  and  author,  would  discern  the  intellectual  ele- 
ments in  the  behaviour  of  the  audience  more  clearly  than  the 
presumably  histrionic  author  of  1760,  the  difference  between 
his  Epilogue  and  the  later  verses  seems  to  indicate  a  trend  from 
the  intellectual  and  conventional  toward  the  temperamental  and 
the  rowdy.  The  lawlessness  of  unbridled  animal  spirits  is  all 
too  apparent  in  The  Picture  of  a  Play  House;  or,  Bucks  Have  at 
Ye  All  .  .  .  Spoken  in  the  Character  of  a  Buck:14 

Ye  social  friends  of  gallantry  and  wit! 

Ye  Bucks  assembled  at  a  Brother's  call 

By  heav'n  I  know  ye  .  .  .  and— have  at  ye  all. 

If  warm'd  to  praise,  you  echo  our  renown, 
Or  urg'd  to  fury,  tear  our  benches  down. 

.  .  .  To  one  bright  goal  ye  haste 
To  shew  your  spirit  and  approve  your  taste. 
'Tis  not  in  nature  for  you  to  be  quiet, 
No— damme!— Bucks  exist  but  in  a  riot. 
For  instance  now— to  charm  th'  admiring  crowd 
You  Bucks  i  th'  boxes  sneer  and  talk  aloud, 
Thence  to  the  more  commodious  seat  they  run: 
Illo!  Illo!  my  Bucks!  well,  what's  the  fun? 
Tho'  Shakespear  speaks,  regardless  of  the  play, 
They  lole  [sic]  and  laugh  the  sprightly  hours  away; 
For  to  seem  sensible  of  real  merit 
Is  certainly— beneath  us  lads  of  spirit. 
You  Bucks  i'  th'  Pit  are— Miracles  of  Learning 
Who  point  out  faults  to  shew  their  own  discerning. 

High  over  all,  supremely  wise  are  they  [Upper  gallery] 
Who  insects-like,  together  swarm  to  prey 
On  the  fresh  carcass  of  each  newborn  play. 
In  various  kinds  of  fun  their  hours  they  chase, 

14  Larpent  Manuscript  No.  175,  Huntington  Library. 
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Careless  alike  of  action,  time,  or  place. 
Some  the  shrill  trumpet,  some  the  cat-call  try, 
Some  broomstickado's  softer  harmony. 
Others  in  nobler  mimickry  excell 
You'd  think  'era  beasts,  they  act  the  beast  so  well. 
Here  mews  a  cat— there  barks  a  snarling  dog- 
Here  crows  a  cock— there  grunts  a  bristling  hog. 

Here  Nosey,  Nosey,  merry  witlings  cry- 
There  Taylors!  Taylors!  ecchoing  smarts  reply— 
'Till  mingled  shouts  and  screams  pierce  thro'  the 

vaulted  sky. 
Now,  I've  explored  this  mimic  world  quite  thro* 
And  set  each  critic's  little  faults  to  view. 
Indulgent,  smile  and  own  the  portrait's  true. 

This  epilogue— probably  the  work  of  Thomas  King,  the  actor 
—appeared  in  1760  and  managers  Lacy  and  Garrick  signed  the 
petition  requesting  its  licensing.15  It  can,  therefore,  be  accepted 
as  a  fairly  accurate  representation  of  what  at  that  time  went  on 
in  the  theatre  when  the  first  night  of  a  play  was  its  last.  It  also 
gives  the  student  of  theatrical  history  a  clearer  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  the  audience  during  the  famous  playhouse  riots  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties.  The  theatre  was  still  considered  the  private  property 
of  its  patrons.  There  "the  Town"  could  and  did  romp  or  riot  at 
will,  regardless  of  the  performance,  the  patentees,  or  the  pro- 
tests of  that  fabulous  actor-manager,  David  Garrick. 


15  D.   MacMillan,  Larpent  Plays  in  the  Huntington  Library,  p.  30;   Manu- 
script No.  175. 


CHAPTER  XI 

OPENING  SALVOS  IN  THE  CRITICAL  ATTACK 
ON  SENTIMENTALISM 

I 

LAUGHING  AND  SENTIMENTAL  COMEDY 

In  December,  1772,  in  the  Westminster  Magazine  there  ap- 
peared Oliver  Goldsmith's  famous  attack  on  sentimental  com- 
edy. Under  a  typically  long  eighteenth-century  title,  An  Essay 
on  the  Theatre;  or,  A  Comparison  between  Laughing  and  Senti- 
mental Comedy,  the  future  author  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
challenged  the  validity  of  the  comedy  of  feeling,  which  since 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  days  of  Cibber  and 
Steele  had  gradually  been  supplanting  the  comedy  of  manners 
on  the  English  stage.  Only  recently  Goldsmith  had  seen  the 
opening  production  of  his  own  Good  Natur'd  Man  at  Covent 
Garden  pass  from  the  boards  almost  unheeded  amid  the  popular 
applause  which  greeted  the  continued  performances  of  Hugh 
Kelly's  False  Delicacy  at  Drury  Lane.  As  a  man  of  taste,  he  was 
likewise  unpleasantly  aware  of  the  current  enthusiasm  for 
Richard  Cumberland's  sentimental  comedy  The  West  Indian. 
Like  every  true  classicist  of  his  time,  Oliver  Goldsmith  was 
proud  of  being  a  man  of  discriminating  sentiment.  Maudlin 
sentimentality  and  over-refinement  of  feeling,  though  dramatic- 
ally presented  as  virtuously  triumphant,  he  could  never  regard 
as  genuinely  comic  material.  He  felt  that  this  excessive  emo- 
tionalism together  with  the  sultry  mentality  that  it  fostered  was 
bad  for  the  audiences  and  a  pollution  of  the  pure  stream  of 
comedy  which  had  hitherto  offered  refreshment  and  invigora- 
tion.  He  therefore  arraigned  this  humid  species  of  comedy  be- 
fore the  bar  of  Aristotle,  Boileau,  Voltaire,  and  Common  Sense, 
and  indicted  it  as  "a  species  of  bastard  tragedy,  which  only  is 
applauded  because  it  is  new."1 

Our  poets  make  us  laugh  at  tragedy 

And  with  their  comedies  they  make  us  cry, 

had,  a  hundred  years  earlier,  been  the  plaint  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  the  Prologue  of  The  Rehearsal.  Both  Goldsmith 

1  Works  (London,  1885) ,  I,  401. 
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and  Sheridan  went  back  to  the  Restoration  as  the  starting-point 
in  their  fight  to  renew  the  true  comic  spirit,  and  Goldsmith, 
in  accord  with  Buckingham  in  his  classical  conception  of  the 
drama,  asserts  that  whereas  the  laws  of  comedy  from  the  most 
ancient  times  have  aimed  only  at  rendering  folly  or  vice  ridicu- 
lous, the  newest  style  in  comedy  treats  of  the  virtues  of  mankind, 
not  its  vices  and  follies,  and  that,  actually,  "the  distresses  rather 
than  the  faults  of  mankind  make  our  interest  in  the  piece."2  If 
such  obvious  contradiction  in  terms  go  unchallenged,  anything 
may  follow: 

If  we  are  permitted  to  make  comedy  weep,  we  have  an  equal 
right  to  make  tragedy  laugh,  and  to  set  down  .  .  .  the  jests  and 
repartees  of  all  the  attendants  in  a  funeral  procession.3 

Goldsmith  as  a  man  was  temperamentally  averse  to  a  de- 
bauch of  emotionalism  on  the  stage.  As  early  as  1762  in  The 
Citizen  of  the  World  he  had  expressed  his  annoyance  at  the 
player  who  overacted  his  part:  "I  hate  to  hear  an  actor  mouthing 
trifles.  Neither  startings,  strainings,  nor  attitudes,  affect  me, 
unless  there  be  cause."4  As  an  artist  he  realized  that  a  mixture 
of  types,  such  as  is  found  in  tragi-comedy  or  comi-tragedy  means 
not  only  a  melange  of  genres  but  a  confusion  of  purposes  in 
the  mind  of  the  playwright.  To  adulterate  the  comic  with  the 
pathetic  and  the  tragic  violates  the  principle  of  artistic  unity  and 
destroys  totality  of  effect.  "From  the  first,"  says  Goldsmith, 
"tragedy  and  comedy  have  run  in  distinct  channels.  ...  It  is 
not  easy  to  recover  an  art  when  once  lost;  and  it  will  be  but  a 
just  punishment  that  when  ...  we  have  banished  humor  from 
the  stage,  we  should  ourselves  be  deprived  of  the  art  of  laugh- 
ing."5 Oliver  Goldsmith's  essay  typifies  the  work  of  certain 
critics  of  the  theatre  who  no  longer  boisterously  echoed  chance 
opinions  through  the  pit,  but  who  formulated  their  judgments 
through  reflection  and  deliberation  and  wrote  to  influence  a  new 

2 1,  400. 

3  1,  401. 

4  Works,  III,  81.  See  his  earlier  remarks  on  "the  inflated  style"  and  "dressing 
up  trifles  with  dignity"  in  The  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning 

(»759)>  Works,  111,516. 

5  *»  399  £•»  4°2-  Compare  this  passage  with  his  earlier  statement:  "The 
solemnity  worn  by  many  of  our  modern  writers,  is,  I  fear,  often  a  mask  of  dulness. 
.  .  .  On  my  conscience,  I  believe  we  have  all  forgot  to  laugh  in  these  days."— 
Enquiry,  loc.  cit. 
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class  of  readers  and  theatre-goers— the  people  who  were  begin- 
ning to  estimate  current  plays,  not  in  the  confusion  of  the  first 
night,  but  in  the  light  of  their  own  observations  and  their  read- 
ing in  reviews  and  periodicals. 

ii 

THE  RIVALS  AND  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL 

Goldsmith's  fellow-champion  in  defense  of  the  genuinely 
comic  was  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  permit  himself  or  his  contemporaries  to  be  deprived  of  the 
art  of  laughter.  Goldsmith,  an  all-round  man  of  letters,  at  home 
in  every  department  of  writing,  had  chosen  the  traditional 
medium  of  the  essay  as  the  vehicle  of  his  criticism.  Sheridan, 
at  least  until  his  parliamentary  days,  was  primarily  a  man  of 
the  theatre  and  when  he  wished  to  vent  his  ire  on  the  drama 
of  sensibility,  whether  comedy  or  tragedy,  he  bethought  himself 
at  once  of  dramatic  satire— of  Aristophanes,  of  Buckingham,  of 
Henry  Fielding,  and  of  Samuel  Foote.  His  first  sortie  as  Gold- 
smith's ally  in  the  attack  on  sentimentality  was  in  The  Rivals, 
but  his  satire  was  indirect  and  incidental,  and  the  play  as  a 
whole  was  at  first  a  failure.  The  first  production  of  The  Rivals, 
however,  in  which  the  new  vogue  was  ridiculed  in  the  character 
of  Lydia  Languish,  was  proof  enough  that  the  increased  impor- 
tance of  the  critic  writing  for  the  periodicals,  like  Goldsmith, 
had  not  diminished  the  efforts  or  impaired  the  effectiveness  of 
the  anonymous  critic  in  the  pit  and  gallery.  Indeed,  the  opening 
night  of  The  Rivals,  Covent  Garden,  January  17,  1775,  was,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  array  of  critics,  reminiscent  of  the  first  per- 
formance of  The  Rehearsal  one  hundred  and  eight  years  earlier. 
The  debut  of  Sheridan's  play  occasioned  the  elaborate  prepara- 
tion of  two  rival  claques,  one  consisting  of  the  friends  of  the 
piece,  another  composed  of  its  enemies.  The  organization  of 
these  two  groups  of  critics,  the  supporters  and  detractors,  took 
place  not  only  outside  of  the  theatre  in  advance,  but  also  inside 
on  the  night  of  the  performance.6  The  critics  of  the  opposition 
won  the  day;  and  The  Rivals,  after  a  hesitant  second  night,  was 
withdrawn  from  the  theatre  to  undergo  a  thorough  rethinking 
and  reworking.  The  second  version  of  the  play,  produced  some 

6  For  the  initial  failure  and  subsequent  success  of  The  Rivals,  see  Walter 
Sichel,  Sheridan   (London:  Constable,  1909)  ,  I,  498-501. 
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time  later  with  better  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  actors,  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  and  had  a  brilliant  run  of  seventeen 
nights.  Clearly  enough,  the  judges  of  the  pit  who  had  hissed 
and  rioted  when  the  comedy  was  in  no  sense  ready  for  produc- 
tion, had  played  a  constructive  part  in  bringing  into  being  one 
of  the  most  important  items  in  the  theatrical  repertory  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  Just  as  neoclassical  criticism  in  France 
must  be  credited  with  the  simplicity  and  concentration  which 
make  the  art  of  Racine  the  highest  achievement  of  French 
tragedy,  so  critics  in  the  audiences  of  England  played  their  part 
more  than  a  century  later,  in  perfecting  the  work  of  the  last 
great  exponent  of  the  comedy  of  manners. 

The  attack  on  sentimentalism  which  began  in  The  Rivals 
was  carried  on  in  the  characterization  of  Joseph  Surface  in  The 
School  for  Scandal.  Joseph  was  a  man  whose  every  utterance 
displayed  the  noblest  of  sentiments,  though  he  was  actually  a 
canting  hypocrite,  and  in  him  the  sentimentality  which  Gold- 
smith and  Sheridan  were  fighting  was  with  some  subtlety  linked 
to  hypocrisy  and  even  villainy.  But  before  the  appearance  of 
the  dramatic  satire  which  continues  Sheridan's  critical  offensive 
against  sentimentalism  and  provides  the  most  complete  picture 
extant  of  eighteenth-century  critics  in  action,  the  managers  of 
Covent  Garden,  not  to  be  outdone  by  Sheridan  and  Drury  Lane, 
had  come  forward  with  a  prelude  which  opened  up  a  new  sector 
in  the  dramatic  onslaught  against  the  sentimentality,  the  news- 
papers, and  the  critics  of  the  time. 

in 

NEWS  FROM  PARNASSUS 

News  from  Parnassus,  "An  Introductory  Piece"  by  Arthur 
Murphy,  was  performed  on  September  23,  1776,  to  inaugurate 
the  new  season.7  In  the  dramatis  personae  there  is  Boccalini, 
the  Italian  author  famous  in  the  renaissance  for  his  vitriolic  and 
Zoilistic  News  from  Parnassus.  Among  those  present  are  Rant- 
well,  an  actor;  Vellum,  a  bookseller;  Rebus,  a  poet;  and  Catcall, 
a  critic.  In  addition  to  Catcall,  three  of  the  other  characters  fall 
within  the  category  of  critics.  Boccalini  is  described  as  "a  queer 

7  Arthur  Murphy,  Works,  1786,  IV.  For  a  complete  account  of  this  play,  see 
Howard  H.  Dunbar,  The  Dramatic  Career  of  Arthur  Murphy  (New  York:  Mod- 
ern Language  Assn.,  1946)  ,  pp.  259-267. 
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odd  sort  of  a  good  kind  of  critic."8  Vellum  is  a  defamatory 
newspaper  critic.  And  Rebus,  the  poet,  "wrote  for  five  years  in 
his  [Vellum's]  paper."9 

Rebus.  ...  I  have  attended  the  first  night  at  all  new  plays;  I  have 
watched  effect;  observed  where  the  audience  applauded;  gave  the 
plot  in  the  papers,  abused  every  successful  writer.10 

Though  Rebus  is  rightly  proud  of  his  critical  achievement, 
in  singleness  of  aim  his  career  cannot  be  compared  with  that 
of  Catcall,  whose  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  profession: 

Catcall.  Ha!  old  boy! 

Boccalini.  Your  name,  Sir? 

Catcall.  Catcall:  a  critic;  and  as  you  are  of  the  same  trade,  I  am  come 
to  have  a  little  talk  with  you. 

Boccalini.  Upon  what  subject? 

Catcall.  The  reformation  of  theatrical  abuses. 

Boccalini.  The  true  province  of  criticism! 

Catcall.  Yes,  Sir:  I  was  born  a  critic.  I  hissed  the  moment  I  saw  the 
light.  I  rejected  all  play-things,  till  a  catcall  was  put  into  my 
hand:  that  delighted  me.  When  I  took  to  my  horn-book,  the  first 
letters  I  learned  were,  D,  A,  M,  N,  which  make  the  word  Damn 
you  know.  From  school,  I  came  upon  town;  lounged  at  coffee- 
houses, read  magazines,  laid  down  the  laws  of  the  drama  at 
George's,  and  pronounced  upon  wit  at  the  Bedford. 

Boccalini.  Good  materials  for  a  critic!  now  to  the  point. 

Catcall.  If  you  please,  Sir:  the  affair  is  this.  The  Managers  are  grown 
insolent:  now  I  shall  set  my  face  against  all  insolence. 

Boccalini.  Proceed,  Sir. 

Catcall.  Time  was,  I  could  go  into  the  boxes  and  see  an  entire  act 
of  a  play  for  nothing.  At  the  close  of  the  act,  the  box-keeper  came 
in,  "I  hope  your  honour  likes  the  piece,  and  if  you  stay,"— Stay, 
says  me  I,— to  see  a  play  murdered?  Up  I  get,  and  brush  away 
to  the  other  house,  and  there  do  the  same.  Now  this  good  ancient 
custom  has  been  somehow  taken  away.  It  must  be  revived.  I 
know  a  cabinet-maker  that  has  no  business;  I  know  a  discontented 
master-taylor,  who  can  bring  all  his  journeymen  into  the  upper- 
gallery.  We  shall  call  ourselves  the  town.  No  trifling  with  our 
rights.  And  now,  Sir,  I  hope  that  you  will  by  an  edict  from  Par- 
nassus revive  the  good  and  ancient  privilege  of  seeing  an  act  at 
each  house  for  nothing. 

Boccalini.  And  is  this  all  you  have  to  complain  of? 

Catcall.  No,  no,  have  patience;  this  is  not  all.  The  town  has  been 

8 IV,  392. 
9 IV,  406. 
io  ibid. 
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abridged  of  many  privileges.  For  instance  now;  after  seeing  two 
acts,  without  paying  a  farthing,  it  then  draws  near  to  half  price, 
you  know.  Then  supposing  me  willing  to  pay,  I  could  march 
behind  the  scenes;  see  all  their  thunder  and  lightning;  strut  into 
the  Green-room,  and  by  talking  to  the  performers  make  them  all 
forget  their  parts,  and  then,  lolling  with  a  jaunty  air  against  the 
side  of  the  scene,  hiss  the  actors  for  their  negligence,  and  laugh 
the  ladies  in  the  boxes  out  of  countenance. 

Boccalini.  This  must  make  great  confusion. 

Catcall.  Charming  confusion!— A  babel  of  sounds.  Off  cries  the  pit; 
throw  him  over  says  the  gallery;  musick;  a  hornpipe,  prologue; 
roast  beef.11  All  this  is  lost  now. 

Boccalini.  And  this  is  what  you  would  restore? 

Catcall.  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  the  point:  but  it  will 
breed  a  riot,  and  that,  you  know,  is  rare  sport.  .  .  .12 

Boccalini.  .  .  .  Mr.  Catcall,  a  word  with  you,  Sir.  Banish  noise  and 
riot;  let  critics  have  knowledge  and  candour.  A  true  son  of 
Apollo  has  well  observed,  that  the  first  office  of  criticism  was  to 
beat  time  to  the  chorus  of  the  muses,  not  with  clamour  and  vio- 
lence to  interrupt  the  song.  .  .  ,13 

To  Vellum,  the  bookseller,  criticism  is  but  a  part  yet  an 
essential  part  of  business.  He  has  a  paper  which  thrives  on  the 
spirit  of  controversy,  malevolence,  and  scandal.14  To  him,  good 
news  about  the  theatre  and  its  people  is  bad  news.  When  Vellum 
learns  from  Boccalini  that  Apollo  has  decreed  that  David  Gar- 
rick  receive  a  "laurel-crown"  for  his  interpretation  of  Shakes- 
peare, he  is  disappointed. 

Vellum.  This  is  bad  news. 
Boccalini.  Why  so? 

Vellum.  No  abuse  in  it;  dull  truth  is  a  drug:  I'll  say  in  the  paper, 
that  Shakespeare  never  thought  him  a  good  actor.  .  .  . 

When  Boccalini  reminds  him  that  Garrick  has  summed  up 
the  best  acting  traditions  of  the  past,  Vellum  is  still  more 
condemnatory. 

Vellum.  This  will  never  do.  .  .  .  No  dispute  about  this.  .  .  . 
Boccalini.  Then  it  is  your  interest  to  be  in  the  wrong? 

11  Reference  to  Fielding's  song,  "The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  from  his 
Grub  Street  Opera.  See  Dane  F.  Smith,  Plays  about  the  Theatre  in  England,  where 
it  is  quoted,  p.  236  n. 

12  IV,  410-413. 

13  IV,  423. 

14  IV,  397,  399. 
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Vellum.  You  have  hit  the  mark.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  newspaper 
in  England  to  be  in  the  wrong.  .  .  ,15 

Vellum  has  joined  the  present  company  to  obtain  new  busi- 
ness for  his  printing  shop  and  the  conversation  finally  turns  to 
the  point  where  he  can  speak. 

Boccalini.  .  .  .  Now,  gentlemen,  hear  the  decrees  of  Apollo  and  the 
muses.  The  public  shall  have  them  soon  in  my  old  way;  in  the 
form  of  advertisements  from  Parnassus.  In  the  mean  time,  to  our 
present  purpose.  Mr.  Vellum— 

Vellum.  I  will  print  for  you  in  a  good  type. 

Boccalini.  Listen,  Sir,  if  you  please.  A  year's  collection  of  newspapers 
has  been  perused  by  Momus,16  and  he  has  made  his  report.  They 
exceed  in  bulk  all  the  writings  of  antiquity  put  together,  and  they 
make  a  curious  medley.  The  works  of  the  ancients  were  called 
the  physick  of  the  soul:  modern  newspapers  are  the  poison. 
Apollo  leaves  the  superintendance  of  this  matter  to  English 
juries.  .  .  .  Parnassus  allows  the  newspapers  to  traduce  and  vilify 
whom  they  think  fit.  The  temples  in  Greece  continued  sacred, 
in  spite  of  indecency;  and  the  valuable  character  may  bid  defiance 
to  scurrility. 

Vellum.  Look  into  Poets  Corner  next  Saturday  for  an  epigram  upon 
yourself. 

Boccalini.  Mr.  Rantwell,  you  profess  to  please;  study  to  do  it.  Let 
actors  write  no  verses  on  themselves;  no  paragraphs  against  their 
rivals;  avoid  frivolous  dispute,  and  attend  to  their  business.  If 
the  wasps  of  the  newspapers  bite  and  sting,  remember  that  those 
little  envenomed  animals  are  generally  most  busy  in  the  sunshine. 

Rantwell.  I'll  tell  this  in  the  Green-room:  It  may  do  some  good.17 

Rantwell  the  actor,  though  professedly  enthusiastic,  has  only 
contempt  for  Rebus  the  poet.  He  tells  Boccalini  that  Rebus  is 
"a  poor  sentimental  blockhead"  and  hopes  that  "his  play  will 
never  be  received."18  Rantwell  was,  of  course,  glad  to  make 
use  of  Rebus  so  long  as  this  acquaintance  of  his  was  a  critic. 
He  had  actually  "supplied"  him  "with  orders  to  see  the  play."  As 
actor  and  author,  however,  the  two  are  antagonistic.  In  farces 
about  the  theatre,  at  least,  actors  are  likely  to  be  friendly  to 
spectators  and  critics;  caustic  to  managers  and  authors.  Rebus 
turned  dramatist  senses  the  changed  relationship  and  upholds 

15  IV,  402-403. 

16  God  of  Derision. 

17  IV,  420-421. 

18  IV,  404. 
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his  end  of  the  feud:  "That  fellow,  Rantwell.  ...  A  bitter  bad 
actor!  he  shall  never  speak  a  line  of  mine."19 

Rebus  has  become  a  playwright  simply  by  turning  one  of 
his  "own  novels  into  a  comedy."20  Boccalini  reminds  him  that 
"at  Athens  they  were  forbid  [to  write  comedy]  before  the  age 
of  thirty.  .  .  ." 

Boccalini.  .  .  .  You  have  digested  Aristotle,  and  all  the  rules  of 
your  art. 

Rebus.  A  man  might  as  well  study  .  .  .  mathematicks.  I  trust  all  to 
genius:  the  managers  have  enlarged  the  house:  it  holds  more 
money  than  ever,  and  that  is  provocation  enough  for  me.21 

Later,  Rebus  boasts  that  his  comedy  has  "No  wit,  no  humour 
ink." 

Boccalini.  No? 

Rebus.  Wit  and  humour  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  people 
laugh.  .  .  .  My  notion  is  that  there  should  be  sound  doctrine 
throughout;  in  every  scene  good  and  generous  sentiments;  rising 
in  a  climax  to  some  usefull  moral  in  every  act.  .  .  .  No  audience 
can  hiss  such  sentiments. 

Boccalini.  They  might  as  well  hiss  "the  practice  of  piety." 

Rebus.  Just  the  same:  my  play  is  pathetic— 

Boccalini.  A  pathetic  comedy?— 

Rebus.  Yes,  a  pathetic  comedy!  .  .  .  Very  generous  and  improbable: 
and  so  the  audience  go  away  crammed  with  sentiment,  and  highly 
delighted  with  so  pathetic  a  piece. 

Boccalini.  Have  the  Managers  received  this  comedy? 

Rebus.  No;  they  are  insolent;  but  till  they  comply,  I  shall  abuse 
them,  and  every  thing  they  produce. 

Boccalini.  Had  not  you  better  turn  your  comedy  into  a  tragedy? 

Rebus.  No,  no;  I  have  a  tragedy  upon  the  stocks.  An  Eastern  story. 
.  .  .  The  play  concludes,  with  a  moral  against  forgery,  highly 
usefull  in  a  commercial  country. 

Boccalini.  Will  the  audience  understand  it? 

Rebus.  Not  a  syllable:  they'll  stare  like  stuck  pigs:  I  like  to  see  'em 
stare  at  a  tragedy.  And  then  by  culling  from  Shakespeare  a  parcel 
of  obsolete  words— 

Boccalini.  Obsolete  words  in  dialogue,  that  should  be  natural? 

Rebus.  Yes,  it  is  the  rule  for  supporting  the  diction,  in  all  poetry; 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  drama.  I  shall  give  my  country- 
men something  beyond  the  reach  of  malice.  .  .  .22 

19  IV,  406. 

20  Ibid. 

21  IV,  405. 

22  IV,  406-409. 
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Boccalini.  Mr.  Rebus,  a  comedy  was  meant  to  be  the  mirror  of  life. 
"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  True  comedy  serves  that 
purpose:  it  helps  to  develope  the  discriminations  of  character, 
and  to  laugh  folly  out  of  countenance.  Pathetic  comedy  is  a  mere 
substitute  for  wit,  humour,  and  the  powers  of  ridicule.  Fustian 
tragedy  is  another  subterfuge.  Shakespeare  wrote  naturally:  his 
language,  in  all  his  beautiful  passages,  is  the  language  of  this 
hour.  Why  should  you  write,  as  if  you  was  born  two  hundred 
years  ago?  The  antique  cast  is  a  mere  trick  in  writing.  Imitate 
nature;  be  simple,  without  meanness;  adorned,  without  ostenta- 
tion; touch  the  heart,  and  that  is  your  sure  road  to  success.23 

Rebus,  the  sentimental  dramatist,  considers  himself  superior 
to  gaiety  and  sparkling  dialogue,  and  is  above  writing  plays  to 
entertain  and  amuse  the  public.  As  a  playwright  his  purpose  is 
to  gain  money.  But  as  a  man  of  sensibility  he  also  desires  to 
luxuriate  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  virtue;  to  enjoy  the 
delicious  feeling  of  benevolence  which  comes  from  being  the 
author  of  plays  that  furnish  moral  nurture  to  the  nation.  He 
likewise  has  the  sentiment  of  antiquity,  the  result  of  the  return 
of  eighteenth-century  society  to  an  interest  in  the  middle  ages 
and  more  recent  periods  of  the  past.  This  causes  him,  like 
Thomas  Chatterton,  to  seek  out  archaic  words  for  the  sake  of 
atmosphere,  and  with  this  unusual  vocabulary  he  tries  to  im- 
press and  even  mystify  that  public  which  he  proposes  to  reform. 
Boccalini  has  no  use  for  consciously  erudite  diction  nor  does  he 
tolerate  other  sentimental  aberrations  from  the  norm  of  the 
genuinely  comic.  He  sternly  demands  that  the  errant  Rebus 
return  to  the  rules  of  the  drama  as  laid  down  once  and  for  all 
times  by  Aristotle  in  The  Poetics. 

Arthur  Murphy,  actor,  playwright,  biographer,  and  lawyer, 
modeled  this  character  upon  the  legend  that  had  grown  up 
around  the  life  of  Trajano  Boccalini,  famous  author  of  News 
prom  Parnassus  (1612)  and  inexhaustible  fountain  of  critical 
billingsgate.  The  sententious  tone  of  Boccalini's  last  speech,, 
quoted  above  from  Murphy's  playlet,  comes  from  Boccalini,. 
himself,  who  represented  Apollo  as  listening  to  the  complaints 
of  all  the  literati  of  Italy  and  responding  with  oracular  repri- 
mands and  specific  injunctions.  An  amusing  aspect  of  Murphy's 

23  IV,  422. 
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News  from  Parnassus  is  that  this  eighteenth-century  English 
writer  from  Dublin  represents  Boccalini  as  urging  the  rules  of 
Aristotle  on  Rebus,  whereas  in  the  critical  feuds  of  renaissance 
Italy  Boccalini  had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  fearlessly  attack- 
ing Aristotle  and  of  emancipating  contemporary  literary  talent 
from  a  slavish  subservience  to  his  precepts. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  CRITIC,  ITS  SOURCES,  AND  ITS  SATIRE 

i 

SHERIDAN,  ASSOCIATES,  AND  CRITICS 

The  Critic;  or,  A  Tragedy  Rehearsed,  which  Sheridan  pro- 
duced in  his  own  playhouse  in  Drury  Lane,  October  14,  1779, 
is  primarily  an  attack  on  every  form  of  sentimentality  and  in  its 
hostility  to  anything  imaginative  went  so  far  as  to  include 
artistic  and  dramatic  illusion.  If  Sheridan  had  ever  looked  with 
pride  at  the  artifices  and  ingenuities  of  his  own  productions  at 
Drury  Lane,  he  was  now  ready  to  view  all  theatricality  with 
coldly  critical  eyes.  But  apart  from  his  attack  on  Richard  Cum- 
berland, the  author  of  The  West  Indian,  his  special  target  is,  as 
his  title  suggests,  a  new  type  of  critic.  Perhaps  The  Critic  brings 
into  focus  more  different  varieties  of  so-called  critics  than  are 
to  be  found  connected  with  any  piece  of  theatrical  burlesque 
before  or  since.  The  greatest  critic,  of  course,  who  comes  into 
view  is  Sheridan  himself.  His  critical  perspective  is  the  product 
of  the  many  different  roles  which  an  unusually  crowded  and 
fast-moving  existence  had  brought  him.  His  mother  had  been 
a  blue-stocking  and  a  playwright;  his  father  an  actor  and  a 
theatrical  manager.  He  himself  had  nine  years  earlier  poked  fun 
at  authors  and  theatrical  productions  in  Ixion,  when  he  turned 
into  a  rehearsal  the  mythological  burlesque  written  by  his  for- 
mer schoolmate,  Halhed. 

Though  Ixion,  rejected  by  Samuel  Foote,  actor-manager  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  Haymarket,  and  by  David  Garrick  at 
Drury  Lane,1  never  saw  the  stage,  it  nevertheless  foreshadowed 
The  Critic  in  its  rehearsal  form,  in  the  character  of  Simile, 
which  has  been  named  as  the  original  sketch  of  Puff,  in  its 
ironical  exposure  of  the  absurdity  of  sentimental  comedy,  and  in 
its  presentation  of  the  author  as  a  critic  who  writes  plays.  Mac- 
donald  in  Ixion  inquires  of  Simile  whether  his  play  is  not 
slightly  "grave."  "Sir,"  replies  Simile,  "you  say  true;  it  is  a  grave 
comedy.  I  follow  the  opinion  of  Longinus,  who  says  comedy 
ought  always  to  be  sentimental.  Sir  I  value  a  sentiment  of  six 

1  R.  Compton  Rhodes,  The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
(Oxford,  1928)  ,  II,  245. 
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lines  in  my  piece  no  more  than  a  nabob  does  a  rupee.  I  hate 
those  dirty,  paltry  equivocations  which  go  by  the  name  of  puns 
and  pieces  of  wit.  No,  sir,  it  ever  was  my  opinion  that  the  stage 
should  be  a  place  of  rational  entertainment;  instead  of  which, 
I  am  very  sorry  to  say  most  people  go  there  for  their  diversion. 
Accordingly  I  have  formed  my  comedy  so  that  it  is  no  laughing, 
giggling  piece  of  work.  He  must  be  a  very  light  man  that  shall 
discompose  his  muscles  from  the  beginning  to  the  end."2 

Now  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  instead  of  being  a  school-boy 
amateur  with  the  ability  and  animation  requisite  for  the 
penning  of  a  few  good  lines,  Sheridan  was  a  professional  writer 
who  had  suffered  the  public's  displeasure  in  the  production  of 
The  Rivals  and  A  Trip  to  Scarborough,  but  had  succeeded  bril- 
liantly in  his  ballad  opera,  The  Duenna,  and  in  The  School  for 
Scandal.  By  this  time  he  was  also  the  seasoned  manager  of  the 
largest  theatre  in  London,  where  he  was  constantly  staging  all 
sorts  of  theatrical  offerings,  including  The  Battle  of  Hastings 
by  the  sentimentalist,  Cumberland.  Other  critics  were  content 
to  pass  on  individual  playwrights,  single  plays,  and  the  current 
production,  but  Sheridan  now  came  forward  with  a  satire  on  the 
theatre  as  a  whole  and  on  all  the  devices  and  ramifications  of 
the  theatrical  profession. 

Another  type  of  critic  more  conspicuous  and  influential  in 
the  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century  than  today  was  ideally 
represented  by  Richard  Fitzpatrick,  author  of  the  Prologue. 
Fitzpatrick  was  one  of  Sheridan's  political  friends,  a  man  whom 
fate  and  the  war  ministry  had  ordered  back  from  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  American  colonies,  in  time  to  write  the 
Prologue  for  The  Critic.  The  most  intimate  friend  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  with  whom  Sheridan  was  later  allied,  Fitzpatrick 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  American  war,  and  though  in 
later  life  he  was  twice  British  Secretary  of  War  and  had  gained 
the  title  of  General,  in  1779  he  was  much  more  interested  in 
the  state  of  society  and  wit  and  the  theatre  at  home  than  in  any 
military  success  abroad.  He  was  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
green  room  of  the  theatres  and  like  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  he  resembled  in  political,  social,  and  literary  eminence, 

2  Walter  Sichel,  Sheridan  (London:  Constable,  1909) ,  I,  296-299;  Rhodes,  II, 
245-250. 
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he  enjoyed  being  present  at  rehearsals.  Buckingham  had  for  a 
time  been  de  facto  prime  minister  under  Charles  II;  Fitzpatrick 
was  in  later  life  to  dictate  the  terms  of  British  policy  as  chief 
adviser  to  Fox.  Though  a  second  son  without  title,  he  inherited 
the  position  and  prestige  of  two  families  of  the  highest  nobility 
and  is  still  remembered  as  the  leader  of  society  in  his  age.  In  late 
eighteenth-century  England  the  leader  in  society,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  classical  ideal  of  the  well-rounded  man,  might 
in  addition  to  a  country  seat  and  a  town  house,  have  an  estate 
on  Parnassus  and  a  place  within  the  precincts  of  criticism,  laid 
out  by  the  specifications  of  Horace  and  Boileau  and  lighted  by 
the  slogans  of  Aristotle  and  Longinus.  Accordingly,  Richard 
Fitzpatrick  carried  on  the  tradition  of  antique  symmetry  in  his 
own  life  by  taking  part  in  amateur  theatricals,  sending  his  own 
book  of  poetry  through  Horace  Walpole's  press  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  writing  political  satire  in  the  vein  of  Dryden,  upholding 
the  classical  and  conversational  ideals  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  com- 
ing before  the  public  as  patron  and  sponsor  of  Sheridan  in  the 
latter's  attack  on  sentimentalism.  Thus,  in  writing  the  famous 
Prologue,  he  put  himself  on  record  as  one  of  the  many  critics 
who  enlivened  the  theatre  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan. 

The  Prologue,  pointing  out  what  odds  were  against  the  suc- 
cess of  the  author  in  the  coming  performance,  in  an  effort  to 
rally  all  right-thinking  spectators  to  his  support,  brings  in  three 
more  types  of  critics  which  were  characteristic  of  the  time:  the  -^?  i 
critic  of  the  pit,  the  envious  or  offended-author  type  of  critic,  j~  //]. 
and  the  newspaper  critic.  The  first  type,  which  the  author  of  /  Cnni 
the  time  was  always  hoping  that  a  carefully  written  prologue 
would  intimidate  or  win  over,  calls  for  little  comment.  Critics 
love  to  hiss;  their  highest  achievement  is  the  wrecking  of  a  play. 
Obviously,  the  second  type,  the  envenomed-author  variety,  will 
be  definitely  hostile  to  Sheridan's  burlesque.  This  sort  of  critic 
will  be  represented  on  the  opening  night  by  the  so-called  senti- 
mental authors  who  are  under  attack  for  writing  bad  plays  and 
degrading  the  drama.  The  third  type,  the  newspaper  critic,  a 
professional  writer  who  is  just  beginning  to  become  powerful 
in  Sheridan's  life-time,  may,  as  a  later  author  suggests,  be  influ- 
enced to  review  a  play  favorably  if  the  critics  in  the  audience  are 
sufficiently  enthusiastic,  but  since  the  play  of  the  evening  is  in 
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this  case  a  satire  on  sentimentalism  and  the  critic,  all  three 
groups  can  be  counted  as  enemies.  Indeed,  both  Sheridan's  title 
and  his  friend's  prologue  seemed  to  renew  Buckingham's  invita- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  eight  years  earlier: 

Now,  critics,  do  your  worst. 

Fitzpatrick,  in  his  opening  lines  addressed  to  Melpomene 
and  Thalia,  the  Muses  who  preside  respectively  over  the  destiny 
of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  declares  that  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  stage  at  present  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  nature  of  these 
ladies  as  to  the  bad  critics  who  have  led  both  comedy  and  tragedy 
astray: 

The  sister  Muses,  whom  these  realms  obey, 

Who  o'er  the  drama  hold  divided  sway, 

Sometimes,  by  evil  counsellors,  'tis  said, 

Like  earth-born  potentates  have  been  misled. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  domain  of  the  theatre,  where  fawning 
critics  have  flattered  sentimental  dramatists,  is  quite  parallel  to 
the  situation  in  the  realm  of  politics,  where  George  III  is  wreck- 
ing the  cabinet  system  of  government  and  jeopardizing  Eng- 
land's position  throughout  the  world,  because  he  has  been  be- 
guiled by  Lord  North  and  other  foolish  policy-makers. 

The  Prologue  is  noted  for  its  brilliant  summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  taste  and  theatricality  from  the  Restoration  to  the  late 
eighteenth  century.  The  reference  to  Melpomene,  Muse  of 
Tragedy,  and  Thalia,  Muse  of  Comedy,  continues: 

In  those  gay  days  of  wickedness  and  wit, 
When  Villiers  criticised  what  Dryden  writ, 
The  Tragic  Queen,  to  please  a  tasteless  crowd, 
Had  learned  to  bellow,  rant,  and  roar  so  loud, 
That  frightened  Nature,  her  best  friend  before, 
The  blust'ring  beldam's  company  forswore. 
Her  Comic  Sister,  who  had  wit,  'tis  true, 
With  all  her  merits,  had  her  failings  too; 
And  would  sometimes  in  mirthful  moments  use 
A  style  too  flippant  for  a  well-bred  Muse. 
Then  female  modesty  abashed  began 
To  seek  the  friendly  refuge  of  the  fan; 
Awhile  behind  that  slight  entrenchment  stood, 
Till  driv'n  from  thence,  she  left  the  stage  for  good. 
In  our  more  pious,  and  far  chaster  times, 
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These  sure  no  longer  are  the  Muse's  crimes! 
But  some  complain  that,  former  faults  to  shun, 
The  reformation  to  extremes  has  run. 
The  frantic  hero's  wild  delirium  past, 
Now  insipidity  succeeds  bombast; 
So  slow  Melpomene's  cold  numbers  creep, 
Here  dullness  seems  her  drowsy  court  to  keep, 
And  we  are  scarce  awake,  whilst  you  are  fast  asleep. 
Thalia,  once  so  ill-behaved  and  rude, 
Reformed,  is  now  become  an  arrant  prude, 
Retailing  nightly  to  the  yawning  pit 
The  purest  morals,  undented  by  wit! 

II 
SIR  FRETFUL  PLAGIARY  CONSIDERED 

The  Critic  is  usually  remembered  today  as  a  dramatic  satire 
exposing  the  absurdities  of  sentimental  drama  and  ridiculing  its 
most  successful  playwright  in  the  character  of  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary.  The  satirical  portrait  of  Richard  Cumberland  as  pre- 
sented in  Sir  Fretful  is  completed  early  in  the  first  act,  but, 
indirectly,  the  attack  on  Cumberland  is  continued  in  the  re- 
hearsal of  Puff's  tragedy  and  is  sustained  by  implication  to  the 
very  end  of  the  play.  Though  the  characterization  of  Puff  has 
no  connection  with  Richard  Cumberland,  Puff's  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, which  baffles  the  performers  and  transcends  the  under- 
standing of  the  critics  invited  to  its  rehearsal,  is  not  far  removed 
in  the  nature  of  its  theme  or  the  style  of  its  pageantry  from  Cum- 
berland's sentimental  tragedy,  The  Battle  of  Hastings,  which 
Sheridan  had  produced  on  January  24,  1778.  That  earlier  event 
in  the  annals  of  Drury  Lane  was  the  occasion  for  bitter  memories 
on  the  part  of  its  young  manager-playwright.  During  the  re- 
hearsals, Cumberland  had  been  obnoxious  both  to  the  players 
and  to  the  management,  and  his  piece  when  produced  had  sub- 
jected the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  to  a  barrage  of  adverse  com- 
ment from  the  newspaper  critics.3  The  annoying  conduct  of  the 
author  and  the  strictures  of  the  critics  called  for  a  dual  revenge. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  scene  of  The  Critic,  Sheridan  had  so 
completely  blasted  Cumberland  that  it  would  have  been  inar- 
tistic and  unnecessary  to  continue  the  personal  satire  by  tortur- 
ing him  as  the  unhappy  author  of  the  rehearsed  play.  Sheridan 

3  Rhodes,  II,  258-259. 
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was  therefore  free  to  turn  the  brunt  of  his  ridicule  upon  the 
critics.  Consistency  of  plot,  of  course,  would  require  that  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary,  the  most  striking  figure  of  the  first  part  of 
Sheridan's  burlesque,  be  kept  throughout  the  play.  Once  estab- 
lished as  the  Bayes  or  typical  author  of  the  sentimental  drama, 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  action  in  the  re- 
maining scenes.  Propriety  of  management,  however,  would 
certainly  prohibit  Sheridan  from  accepting  and  producing  at 
Drury  Lane  a  play  by  a  popular  author  of  the  time,  only  to 
burlesque  and  ridicule  the  piece  less  than  two  years  later  in  the 
same  theatre.  As  the  Prologue  suggests,  the  critics  as  well  as  the 
authors,  were  responsible  for  the  vogue  of  sentimentalism  on 
the  stage;  and  in  relief  of  his  own  feelings  and  in  keeping  with 
his  title,  Sheridan  made  Puff,  the  newspaper  critic,  into  the 
fatuous  author  who  explains  and  defends  the  ridiculous  tragedy 
in  the  last  acts.  To  lend  plausibility  and  truth  to  the  assumption 
that  Cumberland's  Battle  of  Hastings  was  not  singled  out  for 
attack,  there  was  the  indisputable  fact  that  Thomas  King,  the 
original  Puff  and  the  player  for  whom  the  last  part  of  The  Critic 
was  actually  written,  had  been  the  principal  actor  and  reputedly 
the  author  of  a  pantomime  written  in  the  current  vogue.  This 
piece,  The  Prophecy;  or,  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury,  had,  ac- 
cording to  a  newspaper  notice,  been  produced  in  mid-August  at 
the  theatre  in  Sadler's  Wells,  where  King  was  summer  manager. 
The  resemblances  in  Puff's  tragedy  to  King's  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  Tilbury  were  striking.4  Nevertheless,  when  Sheridan's  play 
was  actually  produced,  Cumberland,  after  being  enraged  at  the 
figure  of  Sir  Fretful,  could  experience  all  of  the  uneasiness  of 
thinking  that  one  of  his  recent  plays  was  likewise  included  in 
the  attack,  together  with  a  sense  of  frustration  in  not  being  able 
to  call  Sheridan  to  account.  And  since  Cumberland,  whose  pieces 
were  constantly  produced  at  the  major  theatres,  came  more 
readily  to  mind  as  a  sentimental  author  than  the  unannounced 
contriver  of  an  obscure  pantomime  at  a  minor  theatre,  the 
average  spectator  would  hardly  fail  to  realize  that  Sheridan, 
while  presenting  a  perfect  alibi  and  including  other  sentimental 
authors  in  his  burlesque,  was  at  the  same  time  persisting  in  his 
laughter  at  Richard  Cumberland  throughout  the  play.  In  fact, 

<  Rhodes,  II,  182. 
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the  casual  reader  today  receives  such  a  vivid  picture  of  Sir  Fret- 
ful in  the  role  of  sentimental  author  in  the  first  act  that  after 
the  minor  details  of  plot  fade  from  consciousness,  he  is  likely  to 
remember  Puff  merely  as  a  critic  and  to  think  of  Sir  Fretful  as 
the  Bayes  of  the  entire  performance. 

in 

SATIRICAL  TARGETS  AND  THE  AMMUNITION   PROVIDED   BY 

NEW  BROOMS 

Undeniably,  Sheridan  in  composing  The  Critic  was  so  full 
of  gleeful  derision  that  he  achieved  what  might  be  called  a  satiri- 
cal juggling  act.  Not  only  did  he  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  authors, 
the  critics,  the  stage  properties  and  the  time-honored  devices  of 
the  theatre,  but  he  also  kept  in  sight  and  in  motion  before  the 
spectators  the  amusing  peculiarities  of  the  members  of  his  own 
company.  In  Puff,  the  satirical  replica  of  a  crassly  commercial 
critic,  he  was  likewise  poking  fun  at  one  of  his  best  players  and 
laughing  at  him  both  as  an  actor  and  as  a  producer.  But  in  Puff's 
play  he  was  in  a  like  manner  making  merry  with  John  Home's 
Tragedy  of  Douglas  and  even  with  the  stage  version  of  Milton's 
Comus.  Sheridan's  wit  in  this  last  of  his  original  plays  has  so 
many  facets  that  in  any  given  moment  it  may  be  found  to  glitter 
in  divers  directions. 

Enough  has  been  said  here  and  elsewhere  about  The  Critic 
as  an  attack  on  sentimentality.  It  is  now  time  to  concentrate  on 
the  fact  that  Sheridan's  play  is  in  equal  measure  an  assault  on 
critics.  Indeed  it  is  fitting  that  this  investigation  and  discussion 
of  the  critics  in  the  theatre  of  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth 
century  should  terminate  in  a  play  about  the  theatre  in  which 
critics  figure  with  such  great  prominence.  Viewed  from  this 
angle,  The  Critic  can  be  neatly  divided  into  two  parts,  with 
clear-cut  subdivisions,  which  will  be  considered  later.  The  first 
act  shows  the  critic  as  he  appears  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  house 
and  how  he  and  his  visitors  behave  when  he  receives  other 
critics,  playwrights,  and  performers  in  his  own  home.  The  two 
subsequent  acts  depict  two  critics  humiliating  a  playwright  in 
the  theatre  when  the  author  has  invited  them  to  a  rehearsal  in 
the  hope  of  enlisting  their  support  for  his  play.  That  Puff  is 
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also  a  critic  does  not  mitigate  his  sufferings  as  an  author,  but 
his  remarks  in  defense  of  his  play  do  add  greatly  to  the  hum- 
orous castigation  of  critics  as  a  class.  The  author  turned  critic 
has  appeared  among  the  detractors  in  the  audience  in  various 
pieces  already  cited,  but  here  for  the  first  time  since  the  sixteen- 
seventies,  in  a  full-length  play,  is  an  adequate  representation  and 
living  replica  of  a  critic  turned  author— despite  the  fact  that 
from  the  beginning,  plays  of  this  nature  were  strongly  under 
the  influence  of  Buckingham,  who  like  Puff  was  a  critic  turned 
playwright. 

Serious  students  of  the  age  of  Johnson  know  that  Sheridan 
was  a  great  procrastinator  and  as  lazy  and  indolent  as  he  was 
brilliant.  In  doing  The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal,  he 
used  what  was  immediately  at  hand.  Much  of  the  material  in 
these  comedies  was  objectified  and  adapted  from  events  and  rela- 
tionships in  his  own  experience  and  from  his  own  reflections 
upon  the  people  and  the  society  of  his  own  wide  circle.  The 
characters,  the  conversations,  and  the  series  of  social  episodes 
that  are  not  autobiographical  were  neither  sought  for  nor  in- 
vented, but  taken  from  the  most  obvious  sources—the  plays  of 
the  tradition  of  Moliere,  Etherege,  and  Congreve,  with  which  he 
had  been  familiar  since  childhood.  The  same  adaptation  of  the 
facts  and  impressions  of  his  own  career,  the  same  simple  bor- 
rowing, and  the  same  brilliant  transmutation  of  material  is 
evident  in  The  Critic.  In  this  play  the  general  plan  and  method 
come  from  Buckingham,  whose  spirit  was  kept  alive  by  constant 
revival  of  The  Rehearsal  and  by  the  dramatic  satires  and  theatri- 
cal farces  of  Fielding  and  his  mid-century  successors.  The  idea 
of  the  critic-turned-author  he  had  already  hit  upon  in  Ixion. 
A  greater  elaboration  of  the  critic-turned-author  theme  and 
some  of  the  details  involved  in  the  satire  on  critics  would  already 
be  present  in  his  mind  from  an  even  more  recent  playlet,  This 
was  New  Brooms,5  the  prelude  which  George  Colman  the  Elder 
had  written  at  Sheridan's  own  request,6  to  be  performed  on  the 
night  of  September  21,  1776,— the  night  when  Sheridan  assumed 
the  management  of  Drury  Lane.  This  additional  source  of  The 
Critic,  apparently  overlooked  in  previous  studies,  deserves  atten- 
ds New;  Brooms!  An  Occasional  Prelude  (London:  T.  Becket,  1776) . 
6  "Advertisement." 
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tion  both  for  its  bearing  on  Sheridan's  play  and  as  another 
dramatic  treatment  of  critics. 

It  is  strange  that  the  possible  relationship  of  New  Brooms  to 
The  Critic  has  received  no  previous  mention,  except  by  Al- 
lardyce  Nicoll,  who  in  a  passage  on  the  rise  of  theatrical  adver- 
tising lists  Colman's  Catcall  as  a  predecessor  of  Sheridan's  Puff.7 
Colman,  like  Sheridan,  and  Garrick  before  him,  was  a  foe  to 
sentimentalism,  and  his  Polly  Honeycomb e  (Drury  Lane,  1760) 
had  attacked  it  both  in  the  novel  and  in  life.  The  silence  of  the 
scholars  is  doubly  strange  because  Arthur  Murphy's  prelude, 
News  from  Parnassus,  which  appeared  at  the  rival  house  in 
Covent  Garden  only  two  days  after  New  Brooms,  was  named 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  possible  source  of  The  Critic, 
Vellum  and  Rebus  being  mentioned  as  in  some  respects  the 
originals  of  Puff  and  Sneer.8  Perhaps  the  real  explanation  is  that 
Colman's  prelude  is  hard  to  find  and  little  known.9 

New  Brooms  begins  with  a  scene  in  front  of  the  theatre  on 
the  opening  night  of  the  season,  just  before  the  time  of  perform- 
ance. Critic  Catcall  has  been  prompted  by  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion  to  come  to  the  house,  but  his  feelings  are  no  more 
than  lukewarm,  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  new  management 
in  which  Sheridan  and  others  are  to  share  is  destined  to  fail.  He 
doubts  whether  the  new  owners  will  receive  even  the  least  re- 
turn on  their  investment;  for  David  Garrick,  who  could  always 
be  counted  on  to  fill  the  house,  is  gone,  and  with  him  has  de- 
parted all  hope  of  real  drama  and  real  acting.  Catcall's  chance 
companion  is  Phelim,  a  young  Irish  aspirant  to  the  role  of 
Shakespearian  actor.  Phelim  has  come  to  the  theatre  to  see  the 
play  and  to  persuade  the  new  managers  to  give  him  a  place  in 
the  company.  Catcall  informs  him  that  in  times  as  modern  as 
the  days  of  1776  one  does  not  enter  the  show  business  that  way: 

Catcall.  ...  If  you  are  resolved  on  the  stage,  Phelim,  your  friends 
must  support  you.  .  .  .  We  must  recommend  you  to  the  Mana- 
gers, make  a  party  with  the  audience,  and  puff  you  in  the  papers. 
You  shall  have  all  my  interest  both  behind  the  curtain  and  before 
it.  .  .  .  Nothing  to  be  done  without  such  a  friend  as  I,  Phelim!— 

1  A  History  of  Late  Eighteenth  Century  Drama  (1750-1800),  pp.  11-12. 

8  H.  H.  Dunbar,  Arthur  Murphy,  p.  265. 

9  No  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  George  Colman  the  Elder  has  ever 
been  published. 
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The  town  knows  me  well  enough,  and  so  do  the  Managers;  I  give 
them  a  touch  now  and  then  in  the  papers.  Dramaticus  in  the 
Chronicle,  The  Observer  in  the  Post,  The  Elephant  in  the 
Packet,  The  Drury-Lane  Mouse,  and  Covent-Garden  Cricket,— all 
mine,  Phelim! 

Phelim.  Whew!   .  .  .  Why,  your  critick's  a  parfict  caterpillar! 

Catcall.  Yes!  .  my  friend  Crotchet,  the  author  too,  who  is  now 
writing  for  the  house,  shall  introduce  you  to  the  Managers,  and 
give  you  some  instructions.  .  .  .  He  reckons  himself  a  better 
actor  than  any  on  the  stage.  As  to  the  Publick,  I'll  let  them  know 
what  to  think  of  you.10 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Catcall  induces  the  youth  to 
leave  the  theatre  and  to  go  with  him  to  the  nearby  lodging  of 
critic  Crotchet. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  two  men  arrive  at  his  abode, 
Crotchet  is  engaged  in  giving  a  hearing  to  another  candidate 
for  the  stage.  This  is  Miss  Quaver,  a  would-be  opera  star.  As  she 
finishes  her  song,  he  assures  her  that  he  will  recommend  her  to 
the  managers  and  get  her  a  good  part  in  his  own  opera.  When 
his  business  with  Miss  Quaver  is  finished,  Crotchet  greets  the 
newcomers  cordially.  When  told  that  Phelim  has  come  thither 
to  ask  him  to  intercede  in  his  favor  with  the  manager,  he  is  at 
first  inclined  to  take  him  for  an  author,  but  is  soon  made  ac- 
quainted with  Phelim's  purpose. 

Crotchet.  Talents  for  acting— Lack-a-day,  Gentlemen!  acting— act- 
ing's all  over  now. 

Phelim.  The  divil  it  is!— what,  is  the  playhouse  burnt  down,  or  shut 
up,  then? 

Crotchet.  No— but  plays  are  worn  out,  sir.  Otway's  a  rag,  Jonson 
obsolete,  and  Shakespeare  worn  threadbare.  Plays!— plays  might 
do  well  enough  formerly  indeed;  but  quite  out  of  fashion  now, 
sir.  Plays  and  little  Roscius  [David  Garrick]  left  the  stage  to- 
gether, sir.  .  .  .  Operas  are  the  only  real  entertainment.  The 
plain  unornamented  Drama  is  too  flat,  sir.  Common  dialogue  is 
a  dry  imitation  of  Nature,  as  insipid  as  real  conversation;  but  in 
an  Opera,  the  dialogue  is  refreshed  by  an  Air  every  instant.  .  .  . 

Phelim.  Oh!  these  airs  are  mighty  refreshing  indeed,  as  you  say. 

Crotchet.  No  other  chance  for  success  now.  .  .  . 

Catcall.  I  am  glad  to  hear  we  are  to  have  an  Opera  of  yours,  Mr. 
Crotchet.  .  .  . 

Crotchet.  ...  I  have  got  the  finest  unnatural  thought  for  it!— 

Catcall.  Natural,  you  mean.  .  .  . 
10  Pages  16-17. 
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Crotchet.  .  .  .  Nature  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  Opera— nor  with 
the  stage  neither,  now  little  Roscius  has  left  it.  ...  I  reverse 
nature.  .  .  .n 

Critic  Crotchet  is  interrupted  in  his  attempt  to  describe  his 
opera  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Dulcimer  Dunder,  the  music  critic. 

Catcall.    Sir    Dulcimer    Dunder!    He    is    a    great    connoisseur    in 

musick.  .  .  . 
Crotchet.  He  is— but  as  deaf  as  a  post.12 

Sir  Dulcimer,  however,  a  little  later  defends  his  infirmity  as  no 
limitation  to  his  enjoyment  of  music: 

Handel's  thunder  strikes  on  the  nerve  like  electricity;  the  ear- 
piercing  fife  serves  for  a  syringe;— nay,  I  should  not  lose  a  single 
demi-semi-quaver  of  a  solo  on  the  flageolet— Musick,  sir,  musick  plays 
on  the  drum  of  my  ear,  like  the  wind  on  an  Aeolian  harp,  sir.13 

But  in  the  course  of  the  visit,  Dunder,  who  has  recently  com- 
posed an  air  for  Crotchet's  opera,  is  deeply  offended  by  the 
reception  it  receives,  and  departs  in  a  rage.  His  sudden  exit 
evokes  explanation  and  comment: 

Crotchet.  A  little  musical  accident. 

Phelim.  Oh,  there's  always  quarreling  and  uproor  among  you  lovers 
of  harmony.14 

The  company  at  critic  Crotchet's  is  now  joined  by  Mezzetin, 
the  ballet-master,  and  Sprightly,  the  critic.  Sprightly  is  writing  a 
comedy,  in  which  he  will  include  Sir  Dulcimer,  this  music 
critic  who  pretends  to  hear  all  the  separate  parts  of  a  symphony, 
yet  eagerly  produces  his  ear  trumpet  on  the  slightest  conversa- 
tional provocation.  Mezzetin,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  the  com- 
pany that  he  has  been  inventing  the  dance  and  composing  the 
scenario  of  a  pantomime  for  the  new  managers.  With  his  an- 
nouncement, Catcall's  fears  of  dramatic  deterioration  under 
Sheridan  and  his  fellows  seem  to  be  realized: 

Catcall.  I  thought  [that  would  be]  what  the  stage  would  come  to- 
Good  night  to  poor  Shakespeare! 
Mezzetin.  Vat  signify  your  triste  Sha-kes-peare?  Begar,  der  was  more 

11  Pages  20-22. 

12  Page  23. 

13  Page  25. 

14  Page  29. 
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moneys  got  by  de  gran  spectacle  of  de  Sha--kes--peare  Jubilee,15 
dan  by  all  de  comique  and  tragique  of  Sha-kes--peare  beside, 
ma  foi!  You  make-a  de  danse,  and  de  musique,  and  de  pantomime 
of  your  Sha-kes-peare,  and  den  he  do  ver  veil.16 

This  proposed  mutilation  and  dismemberment  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon  by  a  foreign  contriver  of  entertainments  brings  a  vigorous 
protest  from  his  companion: 

Sprightly.  Treason!  high  treason  against  the  Majesty  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  Empire  of  the  Publick!  ...  I  appeal  to  the  feelings  and 
good  sense  of  the  people. 

Crotchet.  .  .  .  You  are  a  writer  of  comedy  yourself,  Sprightly— Suc- 
cess attend  you!— but  believe  me  .  .  .  Dramatik  Pieces  un- 
adorned by  dance  and  scenery,  unenlivened  by  musick,  will  never 
be  able  to  make  a  stand  against  Opera  and  Pantomime.  All  men 
have  eyes  and  ears;  but  .  .  .  not  .  like  understandings. 

Sprightly.  Englishmen,  Mr.  Crotchet,  consider  their  eyes  and  ears 
as  inlets  of  instruction,  as  well  as  entertainment.  The  stage  is  the 
region  of  enchantment,  I  grant  you.  Shew  and  sing  song  may  be 
admitted  as  garnish— the  mere  lace  and  fringe  of  the  theatre— 
but  the  main  body  of  the  stage  entertainments  should  be  wrought 
out  of  the  loom  of  Shakespeare  and  his  noble  assistants.  .  .  . 
Opera  or  Pantomime  may  for  a  season  cause  a  temporary  obscur- 
ity, as  the  dull  earth  may  now  and  then  stand  in  its  own  light; 
but  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  like  the  Sun  and  Moon,  will  continue 
to  be  the  life,  delight,  and  chief  support  of  the  English  Theatre. 
.  .  .  A  clear  stage,  and  fair  play  for  all  parties!  .  .  .  These  .  .  . 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  new  Managers.  .  .  ,17 

And  in  the  Prologue  to  the  performance  of  the  evening  which 
follows,  Sprightly  assures  the  audience  that  though 

Laugh'd,  pelted,  hooted  at,  and  damn'd  by  all,18 

the  English  stage,  proceeding  according  to  the  above  principles, 
will  keep  on  rolling  along  under  the  guidance  of  Sheridan  and 
his  fellow  coachmen. 

The  performance  of  George   Colman's  New  Brooms  left 

is  At  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  1769,  David  Garrick 
was  master  of  ceremonies.  A  picture  of  him  taken  on  this  occasion,  with  his  arm 
around  the  bust  of  Shakespeare,  is  an  eloquent  though  facetious  comment  on  that 
celebration.  Upon  returning  to  Drury  Lane,  Garrick  staged  a  successful  spectacle 
based  on  the  celebration  he  had  directed  at  Stratford. 

16  Page  30. 

17  Pages  31-32. 

18  Page  33. 
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Sheridan  with  a  number  of  topics  in  mind  which  he  could 
readily  develop  for  the  scenes  in  The  Critic: 

1.  A  gathering  of  critics  at  the  home  of  a  critic. 

2.  The  reception  and  encouragement  of  would-be  performers  and 
authors  by  these  critics. 

3.  The  welcoming  and  encouragement  of  foreign  entertainers  by  a 
critic. 

4.  The  difficulties  of  a  music  critic  who  is  deaf. 

5.  The  conversation  of  a  critic  who  professes  to  know  more  about 
acting  than  the  actors  themselves. 

6.  The  claims  of  the  critic  to  such  power  over  the  theatre  that  only 
through  his  backing  can  would-be  authors  and  performers  hope 
to  deal  successfully  with  theatrical  managers. 

7.  The  presence  of  a  critic  who  writes  under  different  headings  for 
several  newspapers. 

8.  The  appearance  of  critics  who  are  also  authors. 

9.  The  comment  of  critics  on  the  honesty,  taste,  and  purpose  of  the 
Sheridan  management. 

All  nine  of  these  elements  in  the  Colman  playlet  were  to  add 
to  the  richness  of  the  three-act  dramatic  satire. 

To  understand  how  thoroughly  The  Critic  represents  the 
lives  and  activities  of  the  various  types  of  critics  who  nourished 
during  Sheridan's  lifetime,  it  is  best  to  disregard  the  act  and 
scene  divisions  of  the  play  and  to  concentrate  on  the  six  distinct 
episodes  in  which  these  voluble  gentlemen,  the  critics,  appear: 

1.  Critic  Dangle  and  Mrs.  Dangle  at  home. 

2.  The  arrival  and  conversation  of  Critic  Sneer. 

3.  The  humiliation  and  torture  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  the  author, 
when  he  visits  the  rendezvous  of  a  coterie  of  critics. 

4.  The  encouragement  and  entertainment  of  a  group  of  foreign 
singers  and  performers  at  the  home  of  a  critic. 

5.  The  intimate  revelations  of  Puff  to  his  fellow  critics,  showing  the 
scope  of  his  various  panegyrical  and  journalistic  activities. 

6.  The  treatment  which  an  author  receives  in  the  theatre  when  he 
has  invited  two  critics  to  be  his  guests  at  the  rehearsal  of  his  new 
play. 

Once  the  features  of  these  six  dramatic  sketches  have  been  indi- 
cated, the  relationship  of  Sheridan's  play  to  George  Colman's 
New  Brooms  should  be  clear  without  further  citation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  George  Colman 
was  known  to  all  as  an  important  figure  of  the  times.  Though 
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remembered  throughout  the  lifetime  of  his  son,  George  Colman 
the  Younger,  the  elder  Colman  during  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  gradually  faded  from  public  consciousness,  his 
reputation  dimmed  by  the  luminosity  of  his  numerous  and 
brilliant  contemporaries.  Today  there  is  need  to  pause  for  a 
moment  to  recall  how  richly  representative  of  his  time  was  the 
man  who  in  all  likelihood  made  the  greatest  contemporary  con- 
tribution to  The  Critic. 

George  Colman  was  born  in  Florence  in  1732.  Being  the  son 
of  His  Majesty's  ambassador  to  Tuscany,  he  was,  according  to 
the  diplomatic  custom  of  the  day,  named  for  the  king,  George 
II.  His  education  took  place  at  Westminster  School,  Christ's 
College,  Oxford,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  whence  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Though  his  family  connections  gave  him 
wealth  and  social  position,  by  1760,  the  date  of  the  first  of  his 
thirty  theatrical  pieces,  his  dominant  interest  was  no  longer  the 
law  but  drama.  When  his  family  offered  him  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  an  inducement  to  orthodox  respectability,  he  refused 
to  give  up  his  associates  and  the  career  of  the  theatre.  After 
showing  his  classical  tastes  by  translating  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry 
and  the  plays  of  Terence,  he  was  during  the  most  notable  part 
of  his  professional  life  the  owner  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
where,  until  he  took  over  the  Haymarket  Theatre  from  Foote 
in  1776,  he  staged  his  own  comedies,  farces,  and  preludes  and 
produced  Goldsmith's  Good-natur' d  Man  and  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer.  He  wrote  the  epilogue  of  The  School  for  Scandal,  was 
a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  and  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  pall- 
bearers. A  "man  of  tact,  enterprise  and  taste,"  he  was  the  living 
link  between  the  anti-sentimentalism  of  Henry  Fielding,  whose 
Tom  Jones  he  partly  dramatized  in  The  Jealous  Wife  (1761) , 
and  that  of  Garrick,  with  whom  he  wrote  The  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage (1766) ,  joining  their  attitude  and  efforts  with  the  later 
hostility  to  sentimentalism  felt  and  recorded  by  Sheridan. 
George  Colman  died  in  1794,  but  his  son  by  his  actress  mistress, 
later  his  wife,  continued  his  name  and  his  career  as  writer, 
dramatist,  and  theatrical  manager  throughout  the  first  quarter 
of  the  next  century,  and  the  son  in  his  turn  died  in  1836,  after 
twelve  years  in  office  as  official  examiner  and  censor  of  plays  in 
Britain. 
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Any  doubt  that  George  Colman  the  Elder  was  the  major  con- 
tributor of  ideas  to  Sheridan's  Critic  vanishes  with  the  discovery 
that  Sheridan  not  only  had  asked  George  Colman  to  prepare 
New  Brooms  for  the  opening  night  of  his  management19  but  also 
had  personally  signed  the  request  for  its  license.20  If  further  evi- 
dence is  needed  to  indicate  that  Sheridan  did  not  write  The 
Critic  without  having  New  Brooms  in  mind,  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  actors  who  took  the  roles  of  Puff,  Sir  Fretful,  Sneer, 
Dangle,  and  Lord  Burleigh  in  1779  had  actually  performed  the 
leading  parts  in  Colman's  farce  in  1776.21  Obviously,  the  only 
qualification  to  be  added  to  this  statement  of  the  influence  of 
Colman  on  Sheridan  is  the  possibility  that  in  using  the  sugges- 
tions found  in  New  Brooms,  Sheridan  may  have  been  recovering 
some  of  his  own  ideas  which  he  had  in  all  likelihood  turned  over 
to  Colman  when  the  two  were  discussing  the  project  of  New 
Brooms  at  the  very  outset  of  his  managerial  career. 

IV 
DANGLE,  SNEER,  AND  SIR  FRETFUL  IN  ACTION 

Years  before  the  appearance  of  Sheridan's  burlesque,  the 
officiousness  and  flourishing  off  of  certain  critics  in  the  audience 
were  explained  as  mere  compensatory  self-assertion.  Such  critics 
make  themselves  the  center  of  attention  in  the  theatre  because 
they  are  inconsequential  and  ignored  in  their  private  occupa- 
tions and  at  home.  This  very  point  is  illustrated  in  the  opening 
scene  of  The  Critic  when  Dangle  is  talking  with  his  wife.  The 
original  of  Dangle  is  Thomas  Vaughan,  who  spent  much  of  his 
time  dangling  or  hanging  around  the  Richmond  Theatre  and 
concerning  himself,  though  entirely  without  official  connection, 
with  all  the  affairs  and  enterprises  of  that  theatre.  Dangle, 
though  he  is  not  the  title-character  or  the  chief  satirical  target, 
is  nevertheless  another  new  type  of  critic,— one  which  apparently 
was  not  found  in  England  before  the  seventeen-seventies.  The 
Critic,  it  has  already  been  observed,  brings  into  focus  several 

19  "New  Brooms  was  written  by  Colman  at  the  request  of  Sheridan,  who 
thought  that  whatever  was  said  of  the  late  manager,  or  his  successors,  would  come 
with  a  better  grace  from  an  indifferent  person,  than  from  the  parties  con- 
cerned. .  .  ."— Genest,  V,  544-545. 

20  Dougald  MacMillan,  Larpent  Plays  in  the  Huntington  Library  (San 
Marino,  California,  1939)  ,  p.  71. 

21  Genest,  V,  544-545;  VI,  125-126. 
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different  varieties  of  critics,  which,  if  we  include  Sheridan  him- 
self and  Fitzpatrick,  the  author  of  the  Prologue,  are,  to  recapitu- 
late, the  man-of-the-theatre  type,  the  man-of-the-world  type,  the 
critic  of  the  pit,  the  envious-author  type,  and  the  new  kind  of 
newspaper  critic.  Dangle,  who  is  the  sixth  and  last  type,  would 
like  to  be  thought  of  as  the  Maecenas  of  the  time,  but  is  actually 
a  troublesome  busybody  and  nuisance  to  all  the  managers,— one 
who  is  best  denominated  as  the  amateur-agency  type.  This  sixth 
species  of  critic  attempted  to  perform  a  three-fold  function.  His 
self-assumed  duties  were  later  divided  commercially  between  the 
literary  agent,  the  theatrical  agent,  and  the  booking  agent  for 
performers. 

As  the  play  opens,  Dangle  is  at  home  reading  the  papers  and 
commenting  upon  their  content  while  he  and  his  wife  are  at 
breakfast.  Most  of  the  news  is  political:  "Nothing  but  about 
the  fleet  and  the  nation!"  With  news  of  this  sort  Dangle  is  bored, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  England  is  threatened  with  invasion 
by  a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Channel,  he  blurts  out  a  confession:  "I 
hate  all  politics  but  theatrical  politics."  This  frank  avowal  an- 
noys and  arouses  Mrs.  Dangle,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  con- 
vinced that  her  husband  should  be  volunteering  in  the  home 
guard  instead  of  occupying  himself  with  affairs  theatrical.  "O' 
my  conscience,"  she  exclaims,  "I  believe  if  the  French  were 
landed  to-morrow,  your  first  inquiry  would  be,  whether  they 
had  brought  a  theatrical  troop  with  them."  But  Mrs.  Dangle's 
real  grievance  is  what  her  husband  has  done  to  his  own  career 
and  to  their  own  home.  Her  point  of  view  comes  out  clearly  in 
the  chance  repartee  of  the  breakfast  table: 

Dangle.  What  has  a  woman  to  do  with  politics,  Mrs.  Dangle? 

Mrs.  Dangle.  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  theatre,  Mr.  Dangle? 
Why  should  you  affect  the  character  of  a  critic?  .  .  .  Haven't  you 
made  yourself  the  jest  of  all  your  acquaintance  by  your  interfer- 
ence in  matters  where  you  have  no  business?  Are  not  you  called 
a  theatrical  quidnunc,  and  a  mock  Maecenas  to  second-hand 
authors? 

Dangle.  True;  my  power  with  the  managers  is  pretty  notorious;  but 
is  it  no  credit  to  have  applications  from  all  quarters  for  my  inter- 
est?—From  lords  to  recommend  fiddlers,  from  ladies  to  get  boxes, 
from  authors  to  get  answers,  and  from  actors  to  get  engagements? 

Mrs.  Dangle.  Yes  .  .  .  you  have  contrived  to  get  a  share  in  all  the 
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plague  and  trouble  of  theatrical  property,  without  the  profit,  or 
even  the  credit  of  the  abuse  that  attends  it.  .  .  .  It  is  extremely 
pleasant  to  have  one's  house  made  the  motley  rendezvous  of  all 
the  lackeys  of  literature— the  very  high  'change  of  trading  authors 
and  jobbing  critics!— Yes,  my  drawing-room  is  an  absolute  reg- 
ister-office for  candidate  actors,  and  poets  without  character;— 
then  to  be  continually  alarmed  with  misses  and  ma'ams  piping 
hysteric  changes  on  Juliets  and  Dorindas,  Pollys  and  Ophelias; 
and  the  very  furniture  trembling  at  the  probationary  starts  and 
unprovoked  rants  of  would-be  Richards  and  Hamlets!— And  what 
is  worse  .  .  .  haven't  we  the  signors  and  signoras  calling  here, 
sliding  their  smooth  semibreves,  and  gargling  glib  divisions  in 
their  outlandish  throats— with  foreign  emissaries  and  French 
spies,  for  aught  I  know,  disguised  like  fiddlers  and  figure  dancers! 

Dangle.  Mercy!  Mrs.  Dangle! 

Mrs.  Dangle.  And  to  employ  yourself  so  idly  at  such  an  alarming 
crisis  as  this.  .  .  . 

Dangle.  .  .  .  The  stage  is  "the  mirror  of  nature,"  and  the  actors  are 
"the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time:"— and  pray  what 
can  a  man  of  sense  study  better?— Besides,  you  will  not  easily 
persuade  me  that  there  is  no  credit  or  importance  in  being  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  critics,  who  take  upon  them  to  decide  for  the 
whole  town,  whose  opinion  and  patronage  all  writers  solicit,  and 
whose  recommendation  no  manager  dares  refuse. 

Mrs.  Dangle.  Ridiculous!— Both  managers  and  authors  of  the  least 
merit  laugh  at  your  pretensions.— The  public  is  their  critic— 
without  whose  fair  approbation  they  know  no  play  can  rest  on 
the  stage,  and  with  whose  applause  they  welcome  such  attacks  as 
yours,  and  laugh  at  the  malice  of  them,  where  they  can't  at  the 
wit. 

Dangle.  Very  well,  madam— very  well. 

At  this  point  Dangle  is  happily  relieved  of  his  one-sided  part  in 
this  domestic  colloquy  by  the  arrival  of  a  colleague.  He  greets 
the  newcomer  expansively:  "Ha,  my  dear  Sneer,  I  am  vastly  glad 
to  see  you."22 

The  part  of  Sneer  in  the  original  version  of  The  Critic  was 
written  for  Mr.  John  Palmer,  who  was  the  original  Joseph  Sur- 
face in  The  School  for  Scandal.  Sheridan  himself  declared  that  he 
took  as  great  pleasure  in  the  first  act  of  The  Critic  as  he  did  in 
anything  he  had  ever  written.  Although  all  of  the  characters  in 
The  Critic  are  not  only  authentically  representative  of  their 
time  but  permanently  true  to  human  nature,  Sneer  alone  sug- 

221,  i,  5-n2. 
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gests  to  the  reader  the  ripe  perfection  of  Sheridan's  most  bril- 
liant performance,  The  School  for  Scandal.  The  suave  hypocrite 
that  Palmer  had  interpreted  in  the  earlier  play  has  now  become 
the  equally  polished  critic,  smoothly  derisive  and  laconically 
devastating  to  all  plays  and  all  aspirants  to  authorship.  Dangle 
is  a  sentimentalist  with  the  streak  of  malice  usually  characteristic 
of  his  type;  Sneer  is  hard  and  metallic  with  a  high  finish  which 
comes  from  his  flawless  assurance  and  from  a  poise  that  is  never 
rippled  by  a  drop  of  sympathy.  As  a  "humour  character"  with  a 
tag  name,  he  can  take  his  place  beside  any  similarly  universal 
type  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedies,  both  in  consistency  and  in  com- 
pleteness of  characterization.  To  appreciate  him  fully,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  re-read  the  whole  play  with  the  focus  of  attention  on  this 
one  character.  But  a  few  scraps  of  his  conversation  with  the 
Dangles  are  sufficient  to  indicate  his  temper  and  caliber  as  a 
critic. 

Dangle.  .  .  .  What,  is  this  a  tragedy? 

Sneer.  No,  that's  a  genteel  comedy,  not  a  translation— only  taken 

from  the  French;  it  is  written  in  a  style  which  they  have  lately 

tried  to  run  down— the  true  sentimental,  and  nothing  ridiculous 

in  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Mrs.  Dangle.  Well,  if  they  had  kept  to  that,  I  should  not  have  been 

such  an  enemy  to  the  stage;  there  was  some  edification  to  be  got 

from  those  pieces,  Mr.  Sneer! 
Sneer.  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Dangle;  the  theatre,  in 

proper  hands,  might  certainly  be  made  the  school  of  morality; 

but  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  people  seem  to  go  there  principally 

for  their  entertainment! 
Mrs.  Dangle.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  the  managers 

to  have  kept  it  in  the  other  line. 
Sneer.  Undoubtedly,  madam;  and  hereafter,  perhaps,  to  have  had  it 

recorded  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  and  dissipated  age,  they 

preserved  two  houses  in  the  capital  where  the  conversation  was 

always  moral,  at  least,  if  not  entertaining.23 

Sneer  and  Dangle  in  baiting  an  author  each  have  their  original 
approach  and  method  of  attack.  Dangle  who  is  never  unfeeling, 
even  when  he  is  most  absolute  in  condemning  on  principle,  has 
the  habit  of  decorating  his  own  caustic  comment  and  personal 
assaults  on  authors  with  an  added  "though  he  is  my  friend." 
Sneer  makes  no  concessions;  and  if  he  raises  an  author's  expecta- 
23i,  i,  151-172. 
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tions,  it  is  only  to  prepare  the  victim's  vanity  for  a  more  hu- 
miliating upset  or  to  expose  his  self-esteem  to  a  more  cruel 
thrust.  As  critics  the  two  have  complementary  qualities  which 
enable  them  to  assail  from  all  angles  and  to  leave  their  victim 
stripped  of  all  assurance  and  lacerated  to  the  utmost  degree. 
Sheridan,  after  he  has  turned  this  team  of  scoffers  on  poor  Sir 
Fretful,  concludes  the  scene  by  allowing  Sneer  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  author: 

Sneer.  Why,  'tis  certain  that  unnecessarily  to  mortify  the  vanity  of 
any  writer  is  a  cruelty  which  mere  dullness  never  can  deserve;  but 
where  a  base  and  personal  malignity  usurps  the  place  of  literary 
emulation,  the  aggressor  deserves  neither  quarter  nor  pity. 

Dangle.  That's  true,  egad!— though  he's  my  friend!24 

Sheridan  is  neither  willing  nor  able  to  be  completely  fair 
to  Sir  Fretful,  the  original  from  whom  the  character  was  copied 
being  a  disconcerting  mixture  of  scholarship,  ability,  good  in- 
tentions, and  weakness  of  character.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  know 
Richard  Cumberland  and  to  observe  the  trouncing  that  Dangle 
and  Sneer  mete  out  to  him  in  the  figure  of  Sir  Fretful,  without 
realizing  that  Cumberland  by  his  vanity,  his  hyper-sensitivity, 
and  his  violence  of  remonstrance  had  set  himself  apart  as  the 
most  tempting  satirical  target  of  the  time.  When  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Fretful  is  first  announced,  Sneer  hastens  to  indict  him  as  an 
author  who  rejects  all  suggestions  and  criticisms,  oral  or  written: 

The  insidious  humility  with  which  he  seduces  you  to  give  a  free 
opinion  on  any  of  his  works,  can  be  exceeded  only  by  the  petulant 
arrogance  with  which  he  is  sure  to  reject  your  observations.  .  .  . 
Then  his  affected  contempt  of  all  newspaper  strictures;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  the  sorest  man  alive,  and  shrinks  like  scorched 
parchment  from  the  fiery  ordeal  of  true  criticism:  yet  he  is  so  cov- 
etous of  popularity,  that  he  had  rather  be  abused  than  not  men- 
tioned at  all.25 

When  Sir  Fretful  actually  appears,  Dangle's  professional  in- 
stincts are  aroused.  In  spite  of  derogatory  remarks  to  Sneer, 
Dangle  would  be  only  too  glad  to  visit  the  theatrical  managers 
of  the  town  as  agent  in  charge  of  Sir  Fretful's  play: 

24  l>  i>  543-55°- 
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Dangle.  .  .  .  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you? 

Sir  Fretful.  No,  no,  I  thank  you.  .  .  .  The  piece  had  sufficient  recom- 
mendation with  it.  ...  I  sent  it  to  the  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  this  morning. 

Sneer.  I  should  have  thought  ...  it  might  have  been  cast  .  .  . 
better  at  Drury  Lane. 

Sir  Fretful.  O  lud!  no— never  send  a  play  there  while  I  live— harkee! 
(Whispers  Sneer.) 

Sneer.  Writes  himself  [Sheridan,  manager  of  Drury  Lane]!— I  know 
he  does—  .  .  . 

Sir  Fretful.  ...  I  can  tell  you  it  is  not  always  so  safe  to  leave  a  play 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  write  themselves.  .  .  .  Why,  sir,  .  .  . 
he  might  take  out  some  of  the  best  things  in  my  tragedy,  and  put 
them  into  his  own  comedy.  .  .  .  And  then,  if  such  a  person  gives 
you  the  least  hint  or  assistance,  he  is  devilish  apt  to  take  the  merit 
of  the  whole— 

Dangle.  If  it  succeeds. 

Sir  Fretful.  .  .  .  Do  you  like  the  piece? 

Sneer.  Wonderfully! 

Sir  Fretful.  .  .  .  There  must  be  something  that  you  think  might  be 

mended.  ...  I  am  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  a  judicious 

critic  points  out  any  defect  to  me;  for  what  is  the  purpose  of 

showing  a  work  to  a  friend  if  you  don't  mean  to  profit  by  his 

opinion? 
Sneer.  Very  true.  .  .  .  There  is  one  small  objection,  which,  if  you'll 

give  me  leave,  I'll  mention. 
Sir  Fretful.  Sir,  you  can't  oblige  me  more. 
Sneer.  ...  It  wants  incident. 
Sir  Fretful.  Good  God!  you  surprise  me!— wants  incident!  ...  I  am 

only  apprehensive  that  the  incidents  are  too  crowded.— My  dear 

Dangle,  how  does  it  strike  you? 
Dangle.  ...  I  think  the  plot  quite  sufficient;  and  the  four  first  acts 

by  many  degrees  the  best  I  ever  read  or  saw  in  my  life.  If  I  might 

venture  to  suggest  anything,  it  is  that  the  interest  rather  falls  off 

in  the  fifth. 
Sir  Fretful.  Rises,  I  believe  you  mean,  sir.  ...  It  certainly  don't  fall 

off,  I  assure  you.— No,  no;  it  don't  fall  off. 
Dangle.  Now,  Mrs.  Dangle,  didn't  you  say  it  struck  you  in  the  same 

light? 
Mrs.  Dangle.  No,  indeed.  ...  I  did  not  see  a  fault  in  any  part  of 

the  play,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Sir  Fretful.  Upon  my  soul,  the  women  are  the  best  judges  after  all! 
Mrs.  Dangle.  ...  If  I  made  any  objection,   I  am  sure  it  was  to 

nothing  in  the  piece,  but  that  I  was  afraid  it  was,  on  the  whole, 

a  little  too  long. 
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Sir  Fretful.  .  .  .  Do  you  mean  that  the  story  is  tediously  spun  out? 

Mrs.  Dangle.  O  lud!  no.— I  speak  only  with  reference  to  the  usual 
length  of  acting  plays. 

Sir  Fretful.  Then  I  am  very  .  .  .  happy  indeed,— because  the  play 
is  a  short  play— a  remarkably  short  play.  .  .  .  On  these  occasions, 
the  watch,  you  know,  is  the  critic.  .  .  .  The  first  evening  you  can 
spare  me  three  hours  and  a  half,  I'll  undertake  to  read  you  the 
whole  from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  prologue  and  epilogue, 
and  allow  time  for  the  music  between  the  acts. 

Mrs.  Dangle.  I  hope  to  see  it  on  the  stage  next.26 

Dangle  and  Sneer  are  so  resourceful  in  preparing  new  attacks 
on  an  author's  self-esteem  that  though  they  profess  to  have  been 
entirely  candid  in  expressing  their  own  objections  to  Sir  Fret- 
ful's  play,  they  are  reserving  their  most  caustic  criticisms  for  a 
final  onslaught.  In  this  second  phase  of  the  attack  Sir  Fretful 
is  left  with  no  means  of  defense  or  retort,  since  the  two  de- 
ceive him  into  believing  that  they  are  merely  informing  him  of 
hostile  criticisms  that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
—a  trick  which  David  Garrick  is  said  to  have  actually  put  upon 
Richard  Cumberland  himself.27 

Dangle.  Well,  Sir  Fretful,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to  get  rid  as  easily 

of  the  newspaper  criticisms  as  you  do  of  ours. 
Sir  Fretful.  The  newspapers!— Sir,  they  are  the  most  villainous— licen- 
tious—abominable— infernal— Not  that  I  ever  read  them— No— I 

make  it  a  rule  never  to  look  into  a  newspaper. 
Dangle.  You  are  quite  right— for  it  certainly  must  hurt  an  author  of 

delicate  feelings  to  see  the  liberties  they  take. 
Sir  Fretful.  No!  quite  the  contrary;— their  abuse  is,  in  fact,  the  best 

panegyric— I  like  it  of  all  things.— An  author's  reputation  is  only 

in  danger  from  their  support. 
Sneer.  Why,  that's  true— and  that  attack,  now,  on  you  the  other  day— 
Sir  Fretful.  What?  where? 
Dangle.  ...  In  a  paper  of  Thursday;  it  was  completely  ill-natured, 

to  be  sure. 
Sir  Fretful.  Oh,  so  much  the  better.— Ha!  ha!  ha!— I  wouldn't  have  it 

otherwise.  .  .  .  You  don't  happen  to  recollect  what  the  fellow 

said,  do  you? 

Sneer.  Why,  he  roundly  asserts  that  you  have  not  the  slightest  inven- 
tion or  original  genius  whatever;  though  you  are  the  greatest 
traducer  of  all  other  authors  living. 

26  1,  i,  268-391. 
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Sir  Fretful.  Ha!  ha!  ha!— very  good! 

Sneer.  That  as  to  comedy,  you  have  not  one  idea  of  your  own  .  .  . 
even  in  your  commonplace-book— where  stray  jokes  and  pilfered 
witticisms  are  kept  with  as  much  method  as  the  ledger  of  the 
Lost-and-Stolen  Office.  .  .  .  That  you  are  so  unlucky  as  not  to 
have  the  skill  even  to  steal  with  taste;  but  that  you  glean  from 
the  refuse  of  obscure  volumes,  where  more  judicious  plagiarists 
have  been  before  you;  so  that  .  .  .  your  work  is  a  composition 
of  dregs  and  sediments— like  a  bad  tavern's  worst  wine. 

Sir  Fretful.  Ha!  ha! 

Sneer.  In  your  more  serious  efforts,  he  says,  your  bombast  would  be 
less  intolerable  if  the  thoughts  were  ever  suited  to  the  expression; 
but  the  homeliness  of  the  sentiment  stares  through  the  fantastic 
encumbrance  of  its  fine  language,  like  a  clown  in  one  of  the  new 
uniforms!  .  .  .  That  your  occasional  tropes  and  flowers  suit  the 
general  coarseness  of  your  style,  as  tambour  sprigs  [embroidery] 
would  a  ground  of  linsey-woolsey;  while  your  imitations  of 
Shakespeare  resemble  the  mimicry  of  Falstaff's  page,  and  are 
about  as  near  the  standard  of  the  original. 

Sir  Fretful.  Ha!  — 

Sneer.  In  short,  that  even  the  finest  passages  you  steal  are  of  no 
service  to  you;  for  the  poverty  of  your  own  language  prevents 
their  assimilating,  so  that  they  lie  on  the  surface  like  lumps  of 
marl  on  a  barren  moor,  encumbering  what  it  is  not  in  their  power 
to  fertilize! 

Sir  Fretful,  (after  great  agitation)  .—Now,  another  person  would  be 
vexed  at  this. 

Sneer.  Oh!  but  I  wouldn't  have  told  you,  only  to  divert  you. 

Sir  Fretful.  I  know  it— I  am  diverted— Ha!  ha!  ha!— not  the  least  in- 
vention! Ha!  ha!  ha!  very  good!— very  good! 

Sneer.  Yes— no  genius!  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Dangle.  A  severe  rogue!  .  .  .  But  you  are  quite  right,  Sir  Fretful, 
never  to  read  such  nonsense. 

Sir  Fretful.  To  be  sure— for  if  there  is  anything  to  one's  praise,  it  is 
a  foolish  vanity  to  be  gratified  at  it;  and  if  it  is  abuse,— why,  one 
is  always  sure  to  hear  of  it  from  one  damned  good-natured  friend 
or  another! 28 

Sheridan,  having  thus  immortalized  Sir  Fretful  and  the  tac- 
tics of  contemporary  critics  in  berating  an  author,  again  turns 
his  satire  briefly  on  Dangle.  The  occasion  is  the  arrival  of  a 
troupe  of  foreign  performers  and  musicians  who  have  come  to 
Dangle's  house  to  solicit  his  aid  in  securing  an  engagement  in 
the  theatres.  At  the  announcement  of  their  entrance,  Sir  Fretful 

28  I,  i,  393-483. 
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departs,  vowing  to  his  tormentors  that  he  will  meet  all  criticisms, 
theirs  included,  "with  exactly  the  same  calm  indifference  and 
philosophic  contempt."  Dangle  is  now  free  to  take  care  of  his 
latest  visitors  and  calls  upon  Sneer  for  assistance: 

Dangle.  .  .  .  Come  and  help  me  to  judge  of  this  musical  family; 

they  are  recommended  by  people  of  consequence,  I  assure  you. 
Sneer.  I  am  at  your  disposal  the  whole  morning— but  I  thought  you 

had  been  a  decided  critic  in  music  as  well  as  in  literature. 
Dangle.  So  I  am— but  I  have  a  bad  ear.  .  .  .29 

Once  they  are  with  the  foreign  entertainers,  a  new  difficulty 
arises.  Though  the  Italians  have  brought  a  French  interpreter, 
to  Dangle  words  in  Italian  or  French  convey  nothing. 

Sneer.  Why  I  thought,  Dangle,  you  had  been  an  admirable  linguist! 
Dangle.  So  I  am,  if  they  would  not  talk  so  damned  fast.30 

To  escape  the  linguistic  impasse,  Sneer  takes  charge  and  suggests 
to  Signor  Pasticcio  that  he  and  his  charming  family  exhibit  their 
talent  immediately. 

They  sing  trios,  etc.,  Dangle  beating  out  of  time.31 

After  lavishing  superlatives  upon  the  performance  of  the  foreign 
singers,  Dangle  concludes  their  visit  by  turning  his  guests  over 
to  Mrs.  Dangle  for  refreshments. 

v 

PUFF,  THE  NEWSPAPER  CRITIC 

Dangle  and  Sneer  can  dismiss  the  exotic  entertainers  with  a 
clear  conscience,  for  their  colleague,  critic  Puff,  has  arrived,  on 
the  eve  of  the  first  performance  of  his  new  play  at  the  Theatre 
Royal.  Though  Puff  is  at  first  secretive  about  the  authorship  of 
the  new  play,  he  nevertheless  urges  his  two  friends  to  be  present 
at  its  rehearsal.  Not  yet  ready  to  discuss  the  play  itself,  he  more 
than  makes  amends  for  his  reticence  when  he  speaks  of  the 
various  aspects  of  his  career  as  a  critic.  If  Dangle  is  the  most 
original  of  the  six  types  of  critics  found  in  Sheridan's  burlesque, 
it  is  Puff,  the  newspaper  type  of  critic,  who  is  most  highly  elab- 
orated and  is  emphasized  from  the  title  to  the  end  of  the  play. 
The  comments  of  the  newspaper  critics  had,  as  we  have  seen, 

29  I»  i.  533-539- 
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aroused  Sheridan's  resentment  at  the  time  of  his  production  of 
Cumberland's  ill-fated  Battle  of  Hastings.  Sheridan  was  now 
attacking  both  the  type  of  play  that  had  caused  his  embarrass- 
ment as  producer  and  the  journalistic  type  of  critic  that  had 
pointed  out  his  managerial  weaknesses  after  the  sentimental 
play  had  failed.  This  species  of  critic  had  given  up  all  standards 
and  values  to  be  the  tool  of  the  newspapers  and  to  talk  the 
public  into  patronizing  and  admiring  those  who  in  modern 
times  would  be  called  his  sponsors.  Critics,  to  be  sure,  all 
through  the  age  of  English  classicism  had  written  to  defend  or 
to  glorify  their  patrons,  but  except  in  dedications  which  were 
notoriously  fatuous,  their  attitude  was  judicious  and  the  then- 
established  principles  of  good  writing  invariably  served  as  the 
background  or  the  pretext  of  their  thinking.  The  commercial 
critic  of  the  new  stamp  was,  however,  loyal  to  no  one  individual 
or  single  cause.  His  motivation  was  purely  mercenary,  and  he 
measured  out  praise  not  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  the  Ancients 
but  in  proportion  to  his  own  expectation  in  terms  of  English 
pounds  sterling. 

Puff  is  proud  of  the  versatility  which  he  has  shown  in  enlarg- 
ing upon  the  province  of  the  ancient  art  of  criticism,  and  when 
he  arrives  at  Dangle's  house  and  finds  himself  alone  in  the  com- 
pany of  two  fellow  critics,  he  reveals  to  them  his  new  technique 
and  his  recent  triumphs.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  Dangle's,  and  he 
counts  the  occasion  a  particularly  happy  one  because  he  is  meet- 
ing Sneer  for  the  first  time,  and  therefore  explanations  are  in 
order  so  that  the  new  acquaintance  can  understand  his  role  in 
their  common  profession.  In  the  conversation  which  follows, 
Sheridan  applies  to  the  critic  the  same  confessional  devices  of 
indirect  satire  which  Buckingham  had  applied  to  the  poet  in  the 
characterization  of  Bayes  in  The  Rehearsal: 

Puff.  ...  I  am,  sir,  a  Practitioner  in  Panegyric,  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  a  Professor  of  the  Art  of  Puffing,  at  your  service— or  any- 
body else's. 

Sneer.  ...  I  believe,  Mr.  Puff,  I  have  often  admired  your  talents  in 
the  daily  prints. 

Puff.  Yes,  sir,  I  flatter  myself  I  do  as  much  business  in  that  way  as  any 
six  of  the  fraternity  in  town.— Devilish  hard  work  all  the  summer 
—Friend  Dangle— never  worked  harder!— But  .  .  .  the  winter 
managers  were  a  little  sore,  I  believe. 
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Dangle.  No— I  believe  they  took  it  all  in  good  part. 

Puff.  Aye!  then  that  must  have  been  affectation  in  them;  for,  egad, 
there  were  some  of  the  attacks  which  there  was  no  laughing  at! 

Sneer.  Aye,  the  humorous  ones.— But  I  should  think  .  .  .  that  au- 
thors would  in  general  be  able  to  do  this  sort  of  work  for 
themselves. 

Puff.  Why,  yes— but  in  a  clumsy  way.— Besides,  we  look  on  that  as  an 
encroachment,  and  so  take  the  opposite  side.— I  dare  say,  now,  you 
conceive  half  the  very  civil  paragraphs  and  advertisements  you 
see  to  be  written  by  the  parties  concerned,  or  their  friends?— No 
such  thing— nine  out  of  ten  manufactured  by  me  in  the  way  of 
business.  .  .  .  Even  the  auctioneers  now—  .  .  .  'Twas  I  first  en- 
riched their  style— 'twas  I  first  taught  them  to  crowd  their  adver- 
tisements with  panegyrical  superlatives,  each  epithet  rising  above 
the  other,  like  the  bidders  in  their  own  auction-rooms!— From  me 
they  learned  to  inlay  their  phraseology  with  variegated  chips  of 
exotic  metaphor:  by  me,  too,  their  inventive  faculties  were  called 
forth.— Yes,  sir,  by  me  they  were  instructed  to  clothe  ideal  walls 
with  gratuitous  fruits— to  insinuate  obsequious  rivulets  into 
visionary  groves— to  raise  upstart  oaks  where  there  never  had  been 
an  acorn  ...  or  fix  the  temple  of  Hygeia  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire!32 

Sneer.  .  .  .  What  first  put  you  on  exercising  your  talents  in  this 

way? 
Puff.  Egad,  sir,  sheer  necessity. 

Puff  continues  the  conversation  by  explaining  that  financial 
difficulties  and  circumstances  beyond  his  control  forced  him  to 
turn  liar,  hypocrite,  impostor,  and  cheat— by  insinuating  into 
the  newspapers  advertisements  describing  himself  as  one  of  the 
neediest  of  men.  After  swindling  the  public  with  innumerable 
hard-luck  stories,  he  decided  to  exercise  his  "talents  for  fiction 
and  embellishment"  by  henceforth  writing  to  the  newspapers 
in  behalf  of  others.  His  present  profession  he  has  worked  out 
"scientifically"  and  "reduced  to  rule": 

Sneer.  Reduced  to  rule! 

Puff.  O  lud,  sir,  you  are  very  ignorant,  I  am  afraid.— Yes,  sir,  Puffing 
is  of  various  sorts— the  principal  are,  the  puff  direct— the  puff 
preliminary— the  puff  collateral— the  puff  collusive— and  the  puff 
oblique,  or  puff  by  implication.  These  all  assume,  as  circum- 
stances require,  the  various  forms  of  Letter  to  the  Editor,  Occa- 

32  1,  ii,  76-123.  Compare  Richard  Cumberland's  essay  on  puffing,  Observer, 
No.  20. 
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sional  Anecdote,  Impartial  Critique,  Observation  from  Corre- 
spondent, or  Advertisement  from  the  Party. 

Sneer.  The  puff  direct  .  .  . 

Puff.  .  .  .  That's  simple  ...  A  new  comedy  or  farce  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  one  of  the  theatres  .  .  .  the  author,  suppose  Mr.  Smat- 
ter,  or  Mr.  Dapper— or  any  particular  friend  of  mine— very  well; 
the  day  before  it  is  to  be  performed,  I  write  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  received— I  have  the  plot  from  the  author, 
and  only  add— 'characters  strongly  drawn'— 'highly  colored'— 
'hand  of  a  master'— 'fund  of  genuine  humor'— 'mine  of  invention' 
—'neat  dialogue'— 'Attic  salt!'  Then  for  the  performance—.  ',  .  . 
We  are  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  unrivalled  genius  of 
the  author,  the  great  attention  and  liberality  of  the  managers, 
the  wonderful  abilities  of  the  painter,  or  the  incredible  exertions 
of  all  the  performers.'  .  .  . 

Sneer.  And  do  you  think  there  are  any  who  are  influenced  by  this? 

Puff.  O  lud,  yes,  sir.— The  number  of  those  who  go  through  the 
fatigue  of  judging  for  themselves  is  very  small  indeed.  ...  I 
have  some  little  matters  here  to  send  to  the  papers  .  .  .  Here 
too  are  some  political  memorandums,  I  see;  aye— To  take  Paul 
Jones,  and  get  the  Indiamen  out  of  the  Shannon— reinforce  Byron 
—compel  the  Dutch  to— so!— I  must  do  that  in  the  evening  papers, 
or  reserve  it  for  the  Morning  Herald;  .  .  .  To  establish  the 
unanimity  of  the  fleet  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  to  shoot 
Charles  Fox  in  the  Morning  Post.— So,  egad,  I  ha'n't  a  moment 
to  lose!33 

Sheridan  was,  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  The  Critic, 
entering  English  politics  as  a  supporter  of  Fox,  and  his  antipathy 
to  this  new  group  of  newspaper  critics  was  strengthened  by  their 
political  activity.  In  fact,  his  attack  on  Richard  Cumberland  in 
the  character  of  Sir  Fretful  was  in  part  motivated  by  a  satirical 
affront  in  The  Note  of  Hand  (Drury  Lane,  February  9,  1774) , 
in  which  Cumberland  had  contrived  to  represent  Charles  Fox, 
the  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  as  a  "gaming  statesman"  and  a 
"dissolute  politician."34 

VI 
THE  REHEARSAL  OF  PUFF'S  PLAY 

In  his  last  exhibit  of  the  critics  of  his  time  in  action— the 
scenes  in  the  playhouse— Sheridan  no  longer  treats  Puff  as  a 

33  I,  ii,  201-383. 

34  Stanley  T.  Williams,  Richard  Cumberland   (New  Haven:  Yale  Univ.  Press, 
1917),  p.  111. 
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critic  but  presents  him  as  the  typical  sentimental  dramatist  of 
the  age.  Like  Bayes  before  him,  Puff  of  the  last  two  acts  is  the 
vainglorious  and  sensitive  author  who  has  invited  two  critics  to 
the  rehearsal  of  his  play.  These  two  critics  are  Dangle  and  Sneer, 
whom  Sheridan  has  substituted  for  critics  Johnson  and  Smith 
of  The  Rehearsal.  In  this  last  part  of  The  Critic,  without  sacri- 
ficing his  own  brilliance  and  native  wit,  Sheridan  has  neverthe- 
less been  willing  to  follow  the  topics  and  machinery  of  Buck- 
ingham without  much  variation,  though  his  chief  target  is,  of 
course,  not  the  heroic  play  but  sentimental  comedy.  This  final 
unit  of  The  Critic  is  not  so  great  in  a  literary  sense  as  the  original 
dramatic  satire  in  rehearsal  form,  written  by  the  Duke  and  his 
witty  aides  one  hundred  and  eight  years  earlier.  The  Critic  is 
at  moments  a  burlesque  of  pantomimic  entertainments— a  form 
of  amusement  which  first  became  popular  in  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  in  scenes  where  these  exhibitions  are 
caricatured,  highly  diverting  spectacle  and  dumb  show  tend,  un- 
like the  passage  on  the  eclipse  in  the  earlier  play,  to  decrease 
the  importance  of  dialogue  and  dramatic  action.  Of  greater  sig- 
nificance is  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 
Sheridan's  writing  becomes  more  hasty  and  more  casual.  Young 
Richard,  according  to  the  anecdote,  after  concentrating  intensely 
upon  the  first  act,  relaxed  and  procrastinated  in  a  manner  which 
his  friends  recognized  as  altogether  characteristic.  Finally,  he 
was  amicably  but  literally  forced  by  Mr.  King,  the  member  of 
his  company  who  was  to  take  the  part  of  Puff,  to  finish  the  play 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  day  when  it  was  scheduled  to  go  into 
rehearsal.  King,  placing  a  pitcher  of  wine  and  a  goodly  supply 
of  sandwiches  in  the  green  room,  brought  Sheridan  thither  and 
locked  him  up  with  the  instructions  that  the  young  manager- 
playwright  must  not  quit  the  room  until  he  had  finished  his 
task.35  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  this 
part  of  his  burlesque,  Sheridan  did  not  surpass  The  Rehearsal, 
since  the  earlier  play  was  the  product  of  writing  and  revision 
and  rewriting  extending  over  almost  a  decade.  In  two  respects, 
however,  Sheridan's  rehearsal  does  show  superiority  to  its  model. 

35  Details  in  the  accounts  of  this  anecdote  vary,  but  there  is  agreement  on 
the  essential  facts.  Michael  Kelly,  Reminiscences  (1826)  ,  II,  244;  quoted  by 
Rhodes,  II,  244. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  two  critics  are  more  sharply  individualized 
because  of  the  satirical  characterization  that  has  been  worked 
out  in  detail  in  the  first  act.  Unlike  Johnson  and  Smith,  who, 
though  typical  of  their  day,  are  always  uttering  criticisms  identi- 
cal in  tone  and  opinion  with  those  of  the  author,  Dangle  and 
Sneer  are  first  presented  as  distinct  personalities,— one  talkative 
and  emotional,  the  other  laconic  and  cold— later  to  become  the 
living  and  seemingly  independent  media  of  the  author's  satire. 
In  the  second  place,  Sheridan  outdoes  Buckingham  in  the  con- 
struction of  plot,  a  dramatic  element  in  which  he  surpasses  all 
of  the  Restoration  playwrights  who  served  as  his  spiritual  ances- 
tors and  models.  The  earlier  comedy  of  manners  consisted  of 
brilliant  conversational  scenes  and  episodes;  in  The  Rivals  and 
in  The  School  for  Scandal  such  scenes  and  episodes  reoccur,  but 
in  both  plays  they  appear  as  part  of  a  carefully  delineated  plot. 
The  brilliant  situation  remains,  but  it  is  now  a  part  of  an 
equally  diverting  story.  The  same  difference  comes  to  light 
when  The  Rehearsal  is  compared  with  The  Critic.  Literary  his- 
torians approximate  the  truth  in  declaring  it  impossible  to 
summarize  the  plot  of  The  Rehearsal.  But  ordinary  spectators 
find  in  The  Critic  a  plot  that  can  be  followed  without  difficulty. 
When  the  play  was  first  performed,  the  interest  of  the  last  two 
acts  was  intensified  by  references  to  Hamlet,  the  play  which 
had  that  evening  preceded  it,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  plot  of 
the  rehearsed  play  contained  constant  references  to  the  Spanish. 
In  December,  1779,  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  reported  as  as- 
sembling in  the  English  Channel.  There  was  fear  of  invasion, 
and  Sheridan  was  exploiting  the  resulting  excitement  as  an  addi- 
tional clamp  upon  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

Although  the  lines  in  the  last  part  of  The  Critic  captivate 
the  reader  or  hold  an  audience,  as  the  occasion  demands,  and 
do  their  part  in  making  the  play  supplant  The  Rehearsal  as  a 
popular  repertory  piece,  they  are  so  well  known  and  follow  the 
devices  of  Buckingham  so  closely  that  one  example  of  the 
method  of  satire  will  suffice: 

Enter  a  Beefeater. 

Beefeater.  Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do  love  thee. 
Sneer.  Haven't  I  heard  that  line  before? 
Puff.  No,  I  fancy  not— Where,  pray? 
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Dangle.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  something  like  it  in  Othello. 

Puff.  Gad!  now  you  put  me  in  mind  on't,  I  believe  there  is— but  that's 
of  no  consequence— all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  two  people  hap- 
pened to  hit  on  the  same  thought— and  Shakespeare  made  use  of 
it  first,  that's  all.36 

Perhaps  this  passage  stands  out  in  these  two  last  acts,  because  it 
is  perfectly  phrased  to  reveal  the  character,  not  of  newspaper- 
critic  Puff  but  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  on  whom  Sheridan  had  in 
the  opening  scenes  lavished  all  of  his  powers  of  attention  and 
genius. 


36  HI,  i,  88-98.  For   The  Critic  as  an  afterpiece  to  Hamlet,  see  Nettleton, 
British  Dramatists   (1939)  ,  pp.  906,  957. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

RETROSPECT  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  PROLOGUE 
AND  EPILOGUE 

I 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  THE  CRITICS 

The  critic  in  the  audience  and  the  suffering  that  the  author 
endured  at  his  hands  have  now  been  depicted  in  excerpts  from 
a  large  number  of  plays  and  farces  about  the  theatre  extending 
from  1671  to  1779.  The  extraordinary  relationship  which  existed 
in  the  age  of  criticism  between  the  dramatist  and  the  spectator 
can  not,  however,  be  completely  understood  without  a  glance 
at  the  sentiments  of  the  representative  authors  of  the  time  as 
revealed  in  some  of  the  typical  prologues  and  epilogues.  For  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies constituted  those  structural  parts  of  a  play  which  most  fre- 
quently served  as  a  shield  or  defensive  apparatus  against  criti- 
cism and  critics.  Like  the  parabasis  in  Greek  comedy,  these 
omnipresent  versified  preludes  and  postludes  of  dramatic  pieces 
enabled  the  author  or  his  friend  to  talk  directly  to  the  people 
who  had  assembled  to  see  the  performance.  In  his  attempt  to 
conciliate,  pacify,  or  silence  the  critics,  the  author  had  three 
courses  open  to  him.  In  his  prologue  he  could  intimidate  and 
frighten,  cajole  and  flatter,  or  mix  denunciation  with  praise.  If 
he  chose  the  last  course,  his  design  was  to  divide  the  audience 
and  thus  rule  over  the  majority  of  plaudits;  but  in  the  period 
we  are  studying  prologue  or  epilogue,  however  well  calculated, 
offered  slight  hope  when  the  play  faced  opposition,  though  when 
spoken  by  a  popular  actor  or  actress,  it  did  carry  with  it  a  defi- 
nite chance  of  influence.  In  the  sixteen-nineties,  for  instance, 
Joe  Haynes,  the  waggish  comedian,  threw  many  an  audience 
into  convulsive  laughter  and  consequent  good  humor  when  he 
appeared  on  a  donkey  in  the  habit  of  a  horse  officer  and  solemnly 
suggested  with  alluring  ambiguity: 

My  ass  has  relations  and  great  ones  among  you.  .  .  ,1 

1  Nicoll  (/ 660-1  yoo) ,  p.  311;  Cibber,  Apology,  I,  273;  Smith,  Plays  about  the 
Theatre,  pp.  67-70  and  notes. 
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Mr.  Bayes  in  The  Rehearsal  wrote  prologues  according  to 
one  or  the  other  of  two  principles,  which  may  with  the  reader's 
indulgence  be  described  as  con  amore  or  "in  terrorem."2  In 
applying  the  first,  he  proceeded  with  the  most  careful  choice  of 
language  to  ingratiate  the  audience  and  make  friends  in  the  pit. 
If  strategy  called  for  the  second,  he  straightway  sought  to  terrify 
potential  detractors  into  silence.  Twenty  years  later  the  second 
system  seems  to  have  still  been  the  resort  of  certain  playwrights, 
for  in  the  anonymous  dramatic  satire,  The  Female  Wits,  Marsilia 
is  represented  as  having  written  a  play  and  equipped  it  with 
a  prologue  in  which  two  men  of  enormous  size  appear  with 
truncheons  to  scare  off  the  critics  in  the  audience.3  And  at  the 
very  end  of  the  period,  in  The  Rival  Candidates  by  Henry  Bate 
[Dudley],  produced  by  Garrick  and  Lacy  at  Drury  Lane  in  1775, 
the  epilogue  consists  mostly  of  a  large  dog  and  the  explanation 
that  the  beast  is  held  in  readiness  to  attack  the  critics  who  carp 
at  his  master's  play.  The  piece  is  a  comic  opera  and  the  threat 
is  facetious,  but  it  indicates  that  even  in  the  days  of  Sheridan, 
there  were  authors  who  like  Bayes  wanted  "to  keep  a  hank  on 
certain  censuring  persons  as  cannot  otherwise  ...  be  hindered 
from  being  too  free  with  their  tongues."4 

Whatever  their  nature,  these  prologues  and  epilogues  are 
not  only  intrinsically  of  interest,  but  their  existence  in  so  many 
plays  by  well-known  authors  is  additional  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  critic  in  the  theatre  during  these  years.  The 
function  of  the  prologues  of  the  classical  period  in  England  is 
best  explained  by  the  poets  who  wrote  them.  Arthur  Murphy, 
author  of  News  from  Parnassus  and  friend  of  Fielding,  Garrick, 
and  Sheridan,  describes  the  rise  of  the  form  in  the  Prologue  of 
his  comedy,  The  Way  to  Keep  Him,  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1760: 

When  first  the  haughty  critic's  dreadful  rage, 
With  Gothic  fury,  over-ran  the  stage, 
Then  Prologues  rose,  and  strove  with  varied  art 
To  gain  the  soft  accesses  of  the  heart. 

2  The  Rehearsal,  I,  i. 

3  The  Female  Wits:  or,  The  Triumvirate  of  Poets  at  Rehearsal  (London: 
William  Turner,  etc.,  1704)  ,  p.  27. 

4  The  Rehearsal,  I,  i. 
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Their  sacred  art  poor  poets  own'd  a  crime; 
They  sigh'd  in  simile,  they  bow'd  in  rhime. 
For  charity  they  all  were  forc'd  to  beg; 
And  every  Prologue  was  "a  wooden  leg." 

Seventy  years  before,  in  the  Prologue  of  his  earliest  comedy, 
The  Old  Bachelor  (1693) ,  William  Congreve  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  a  first  performance  is  a  belligerent  occasion,  but  insists 
that  the  struggle  is  not  entirely  one-sided: 

A  Play  makes  war,  and  Prologue  is  the  drum: 
Armed  with  keen  satire,  and  with  pointed  wit 
We  threaten  you  who  do  for  judges  act 
To  save  our  plays,  or  else  we  damn  your  pit. 

Pierre  Motteux,  writing  for  George  Farquhar,  the  last  of  the 
Restoration  comedy-of-manners  group,  professes  to  believe  that 
the  device  of  the  prologue  has  hardly  more  than  a  transitory 
effect: 

Prologues  are  like  a  forlorn  hope,  sent  out 

Before  the  play,  to  skirmish  and  to  scout: 

Our  dreadful  foes,  the  critics,  when  they  spy, 

They  cock,  they  charge,  they  fire,— then  back  they  fly.5 

David  Garrick  in  the  middle  of  the  century  was  even  more 
skeptical: 

Prologues  like  compliments  are  loss  of  time; 
'Tis  penning  bows  and  making  legs  in  rhyme.6 

John  Dryden,  the  original  of  Bayes,  who  wrote  more  striking 
prologues  and  epilogues  on  critics  than  perhaps  any  other  play- 
wright, has  his  ''First  Prologue"  in  The  Rival  Ladies  remark 
that  the  critics  would  like  to  abolish  the  custom  of  prologues 
and  suggests  that  the  authors  might  as  well  acquiesce  to  their 
wishes  and  do  away  with  these  preliminary  verses: 

.  .  .  You  judges  of  the  town 
Would  pass  a  vote  to  put  all  prologues  down; 
For  who  can  show  me,  since  they  first  were  writ; 
They  e'er  converted  one  hard-hearted  wit? 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  "Second  Prologue"  enters,  pro- 
claiming a  reprieve,  by  reminding  the  speaker  that  the  would-be 

5  See  Pierre  Motteux,  Prologue  for  Farquhar's  The  Twin  Rivals,  1702. 

6  David  Garrick,  Prologue  for  Henry  Crisp's  Virginia,  1754. 
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critics  in  the  pit  are  by  no  means  all  judicious  and  that  their 
verdict  on  prologues  is  to  be  disregarded: 

.  .  .  Hold;  would  you  admit 
For  judges  all  you  see  within  the  pit? 
Whom  would  he  then  except,  or  on  what  score?7 

The  implication  is  that  legal  disputes  might  with  as  much  pro- 
priety be  settled  by  the  idle  spectators  in  the  courtroom  as  a 
decision  in  the  drama  adjudged  by  the  majority  of  the  audience 
in  a  theatre. 

From  The  Rival  Ladies  Dryden  did  leave  off  the  epilogue, 
but  in  The  Tyrannic  Lover  (1669)  he  presents  the  leading  ac- 
tress as  determined  to  get  the  epilogue  into  the  performance: 

Mrs.  Ellen,8  when  she  was  to  be  carried  off 

Dead  by  the  Bearers 

[To  a  Bearer] 

Hold;  are  you  mad?  You  damn'd  confounded  dogl 

I  am  to  rise,  and  speak  the  epilogue. 

The  Epilogue  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  The  Provok'd  Wife 
(1697)  carries  with  it  the  threat  of  retaliation.  From  1660  until 
well  after  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  gentlemen  in  the 
audience  like  Samuel  Pepys  of  the  early  Restoration  frequently 
sought  excitement  in  the  green  room  and  the  dressing  rooms. 
In  Vanbrugh's  play  the  speakers  that  take  part  in  the  Epilogue 
are  members  of  a  cast  still  in  suspense  lest  the  performance  of 
the  evening  be  condemned: 

Belinda.  Damn  us!  Let  'em,  if  they  dare, 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  if  they  should,  what  punishment  remains? 

Belinda.  Eternal  exile  from  behind  the  scenes! 

Whether  such  an  epilogue  as  the  above  served  as  a  deterrent 
or  an  aggravation,  the  critics,  who  occasionally  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  prologue,  also  at  times  protested  the  attachment  of 
the  typical  epilogue  to  the  closing  scene  of  a  tragedy.  Offended 
by  the  clash  of  tone  which  results  when  a  serious  play  is  followed 
by  a  set  of  frivolous  verses,  they  regarded  an  epilogue  in  such 
an  instance  as  a  sudden  disruption  of  the  mood  of  the  piece 

7  Tragi-comedy,  1664. 

8  Nell  Gwyn,  who  became  progressively  orange  girl,  actress,  and  mistress  of 
Charles  II. 
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which  it  was  meant  to  conclude.9  Dr.  Johnson  objected  further 
that  the  comic  finale  caused  a  loss  in  moral  utility:  "The  salu- 
tary sorrow  of  tragic  scenes  is  too  often  effaced  by  the  merriment 
of  the  epilogue."10  But  the  playwright  himself,  or  the  writer's 
sponsor,  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  final  opportunity  to  be 
personal,  and  defended  the  gay  epilogue  as  a  means  of  returning 
the  spectator  to  a  happy  state  of  mind: 

The  race  of  critics,  dull  judicious  rogues, 

To  mournful  plays  deny  brisk  epilogues. 

Each  gentle  swain  and  tender  nymph,  say  they, 

From  a  sad  tale  should  go  in  tears  away, 

From  hence  quite  home  should  streams  of  sorrows  shed, 

And  drown'd  in  grief,  steal  supperless  to  bed. 

This  doctrine's  so  grave  the  sparks  won't  bear  it; 

They  love  to  go  in  humour  to  their  claret.11 

The  real  purpose  of  both  prologue  and  epilogue  was  set  forth 
in  simple  clarity  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Cowley  in  the  Prologue  of  her 
tragedy  Albina  in  1779,  the  final  year  of  this  study.  The  actor 
addressed  is  Parsons,  the  comedian. 

Fly  to  yon  audience,  who  in  judgment  sit, 
And  plead  our  cause  before  the  Jury  Pit.12 

II 

THE  CRITICS  AS  DEPICTED  IN  PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE 

Now  that  prologues  and  epilogues  have  set  forth  the  purpose 
and  theory  that  gave  them  vitality  in  this  period,  the  way  is  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  critics  themselves.  These  men  of  the  oppo- 
sition John  Dryden  could  spot  at  once: 

Where  a  knot  of  smilers  lent  an  ear 
To  one  that  talked,  I  knew  the  foe  was  there.13 

The  prologues  and  epilogues  confirm  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  performance  of  every  play  of  this  era  the  critics  were 
systematically  active: 

8  A  conspicuous  example  of  such  incongruity  is  the  juxtaposition  of  the  final 
scene  and  the  epilogue  of  Addison's  Cato  (1713)  . 

10  The  Idler,  No.  40,  Jan.  20,  1759. 

11  Epilogue,  Edward  Young's  Busiris  (1719) ,  written  by  "a  friend." 

12  This  command  is  facetiously  attributed  to  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Comedy, 
who  is  alarmed  that  a  tragedy  is  about  to  be  performed  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre. 

13  Epilogue,  An  Evening's  Love,  1668. 
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But,  when  the  curtain's  down,  we  peep  and  see 
A  jury  of  wits,  who  still  stay  late 
And  in  their  club  decree  the  poor  play's  fate; 
Their  verdict  back  is  to  the  boxes  brought 
Thence  all  the  town  pronounces  it  their  thought.14 

In  the  Epilogue  of  The  Wild  Gallant  (1663) ,  the  youthful  Dry- 
den  has  a  chance  to  talk  over  his  own  relationship  to  the  critics, 
finds  he  is  serving  their  purpose  well,  but  wishes  that  so  many 
of  them  were  not  rowdies  at  heart: 

The  critics  swear  they'll  damn  him,  but  they'll 

tame  him. 
Yet,  tho'  our  poets  threaten'd  most  by  these, 
They  are  the  only  people  he  can  please, 
For  he,  to  humor  them,  has  shown  today 
That  which  they  only  like,  a  wretched  play. 

There  is  not  any  person  here  so  mean 
But  he  may  freely  judge  each  act  and  scene; 
But  if  you  bid  him  choose  his  judges  then 
He  boldly  names  true  English  gentlemen. 

Dryden  perhaps  more  than  any  other  writer  insists  upon 
examining  the  fitness  of  the  professed  critics  to  judge  a  play. 
William  Congreve  had  said  bitterly  in  the  Epilogue  of  The 
Double  Dealer,  in  regard  to  his  own  youthful  efforts: 

But  tho'  he  cannot  write,  let  him  be  freed, 

At  least,  from  their  contempt  who  cannot  read.15 

Dryden  was  more  concerned  with  the  inanity  and  folly  of  those 
who  could  read  and  therefore  thought  they  could  judge: 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  best? 

Yet,  scattered  here  and  there,  I  some  behold, 
Who  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  gold, 

He  more  fears  .  .  . 

Their  votes  who  cannot  judge,  then  theirs  who  can.16 

14  Dryden,  Epilogue,  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  1667. 

15  Comedy,  1693. 

16  Dryden,  Epilogue,  Aureng-Zebe,  1675.  Then  is  Dryden's  usual  spelling  for 
than. 
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One  of  the  difficulties  as  Sir  Car  Scroop17  saw  it  was  that 

Now  each  fanatic  fool  presumes  t'explain 
The  text,  and  does  the  sacred  writ  profane. 

The  best  of  contemporary  evidence,  the  statement  of  realistic 
Thomas  Shadwell,  shows  that  the  craze  for  criticism  came  not 
from  conviction  but  from  fashion: 

Wit  is  a  common  Idol,  and  in  vain 

Fops  try  a  thousand  wayes  the  name  to  gain.18 

The  Sparks  judge  but  as  they  hear  others  say, 
They  cannot  think  enough  to  judge  a  play.19 

The  circumstances  were  such,  says  Dryden,  that 

Each  haughty  poet  will  infer  with  ease, 

How  much  his  wit  must  under-write  to  please.20 

These  two  lines  go  far  to  explain  the  absurdities  of  the  heroic 
play  and  the  crude  bawdry  of  certain  comedies,  prologues, 
and  epilogues.  The  dramatist  cannot  always  write  on  a  level  of 
taste  and  intelligence  above  that  of  his  audience,  but  the  great 
writers  of  this  age  at  times  made  heroic  efforts  to  do  so,  and 
then,  like  many  a  good  soldier  and  fighter,  had  to  seek  relief 
by  constantly  complaining  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
struggled.  Dryden  finds  some  of  the  spectators  too  immature  to 
be  responsible: 

Some  hopeful  youths  there  are,  of  callow  wit, 
Who  one  day  may  be  men,  if  heaven  think  fit.21 

Others  damn  for  sheer  sport: 

You  needs  will  have  your  penn'orths  of  the  play, 
And  come  resolved  to  damn,  because  you  pay.22 

And  still  others  condemn  out  of  psychological  necessity: 

Let  those  find  fault  whose  wit's  so  very  small, 
They've  need  to  show  that  they  can  think  at  all.23 

17  Author  of  Prologue  for  Nathaniel  Lee's  The  Rival  Queens,  1677. 

18  Prologue,  Timon,  1678. 

19  Epilogue,  Timon,  1678. 

20  Epilogue,  Oedipus,  1679. 

21  Prologue,  Albion  and  Albanius,  1685. 

22  Prologue,  Oedipus,  1679. 

23  Prologue,  All  for  Love,  1677. 
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Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  did  not  confide  his  feelings  to  prologues 
or  confine  his  observations  to  critics  of  plays,  had  no  great 
opinion  of  the  critic: 

He  whom  nature  has  made  weak,  and  idleness  keeps  ignorant,  may 
yet  support  his  vanity  by  the  name  of  a  Critic  .  .  .  Criticism  is  a 
goddess  easy  of  access  and  forward  of  advance  .  .  .  The  want  of 
meaning  she  supplies  with  words,  and  the  want  of  spirit  she  recom- 
penses with  malignity.  .  .  .24 

Many  "Judges  of  the  Pit,"25  says  Shadwell,  "never,  but  in  find- 
ing faults,  show  wit." 

Another  class  of  critics  Dryden  meets  with  stubborn  defiance: 

He  bows  to  every  great  and  noble  wit; 
But  to  the  little  Hectors  of  the  pit 
Our  poet's  sturdy  and  will  not  submit 
He'll  .  .  .  not  stay 

To  see  each  peevish  critic  stab  his  play; 
Each  puny  censor,  who,  his  skill  to  boast, 
Is  cheaply  witty  on  the  poet's  cost. 

.  The  same  law  shall  shield  him  from  their  fury, 
Which  has  excluded  butchers  from  a  jury. 
You'd  all  be  wits— 

But  writing's  tedious,  and  that  way  may  fail, 
The  most  compendious  method  is  to  rail.26 

Only  in  the  Epilogue  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  when  he  is  con- 
sidering still  more  noxious  types  of  critics,  does  Dryden  reach 
the  highest  note  of  savage  indignation  and  of  fury: 

These  cruel  critics  put  me  into  passion, 

For,  in  their  lowering  looks  I  read  damnation. 

Poets  have  cause  to  dread  a  keeping  pit, 
When  women's  cullies  come  to  judge  of  wit. 
As  we  strew  rat's-bane  when  we  vermin  fear 
'Twere  worth  our  cost  to  scatter  fool-bane  here; 
And,  after  all  our  judging  fops  were  served, 
Dull  poets,  too,  should  have  a  dose  reserved; 
Such  reprobates,  as,  past  all  sense  of  shaming, 

24  Johnson  opened  his  two  issues  on  Dick  Minim,  the  critic,  with  the  remark: 
"Criticism  is  a  study  by  which  men  grow  important  and  formidable  at  very  little 
expense."— Idler,  Numbers  60  and  69    (1759)  . 

25  Epilogue,  The  Virtuoso,  1676. 

26  Second  Prologue,  Secret  Love,  1667. 
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Write  on,  and  ne'er  are  satisfied  with  damning; 

But  I  want  curses  for  those  mighty  shoals 
Of  scribbling  Chloris's  and  Phyllis'  fools. 
These  oalfs  should  be  restrained,  during  their  lifes 
From  pen  and  ink,  as  madmen  are  from  knives.27 

Ill 
PREDICAMENT  OF  POET,  PRAISE  OF  CRITICS,  PROTEST  AGAINST 

RULES 

Other  writers  of  prologues  and  epilogues,  relying  completely 
upon  the  chivalry  and  sense  of  fair  play  of  the  theatre-going 
public,  think  that  they  can  gain  most  from  the  audience  by 
revealing  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  author.  This  tendency 
can  be  best  glimpsed  in  a  series  of  verses  made  up  of  excerpts 
from  various  prologues  and  epilogues  of  the  age,  which  might  be 
entitled  "The  Plight  of  the  Poet": 

The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame, 

Have  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wishes,  just  the  same; 

Disabled  both  to  combat,  or  to  fly, 

Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 

Uncheck'd  on  both,  loud  rabble  vents  their  rage, 

As  mongrels  bay  a  lion  in  a  cage. 

The  great,  'tis  true  can  charm  th'  electing  tribe; 

The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe.28 

No  coward  he,  who  in  this  critic  age, 
Dares  set  his  foot  upon  the  dang'rous  stage; 
These  boards,  like  ice,  your  footing  will  betray 
Who  can  tread  sure  upon  a  slipp'ry  way? 
Yet  some  through  five  acts  slide  with  wond'rous  skill, 
Skim  swift  along,  turn,  stop,  or  wind  at  will. 
Some  tumble,  and  get  up;  some  rise  no  more 
While  cruel  critics  watch  them  on  the  shore, 
And  at  each  stumble  make  a  hellish  roar!29 

Bright  beauties,  who  in  awful  circle  sit, 
And  you,  grave  synod  of  the  dreadful  pit, 
And  you  the  upper-tire  of  popgun  wit, 
Pray  ease  me  of  my  wonder,  if  you  may; 

27  Tragi-comedy,  1769. 

28  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Prologue  to  Goldsmith's  The  Good  Natur'd  Man, 
1768. 

29  Hugh  Kelly,  Prologue,  The  School  for  Wives,  1773. 
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Is  all  this  crowd  barely  to  see  the  play. 
Or  is't  the  poet's  execution-day—30 

Like  Pris'ners,  conscious  of  th'  offended  Law, 
When  Juries  after  th'  Evidence  withdraw; 
So  waits  our  Author  between  hope  and  fear, 
Until  he  does  your  doubtful  Verdict  hear.31 

You  know,  Sir,  what  a  miserable  plight  we  are  in, 
To  frown  upon  the  performers,  when  pit,  box, 

and  gallery  begin; 
Whu— go  the  catcalls— dub-dub-dub— each  dreadful 

critic's  stick—32 

[To  the  author]  O,  are  you  come? 

Does  all  go  well?— poor  devil— seal  his  doom. 
This  live-long  night  he  watches  every  eye, 
Talks,  like  his  heroes,  in  soliloquy- 
Then  starts  aside— What!  something  gone  amiss?— 
'Sure  't  is  the  distant  murmur  of  a  hiss- 
Alas!  kind  soul— I  pity  his  condition 
The  bard,  who  love  and  beauty  makes  his  care.33 

Your  poet  .  .  . 

Damned  tho'  untried,  by  the  despotic  rule 

Of  the  stern  doctors  in  detraction's  school; 

Lash'd  down  each  column  of  a  public  page, 

And  driv'n  o'er  burning  ploughshares  to  the  stage, 

Be-rhim'd  and  ridicul'd  with  doggrel  wit, 

Sues  out  a  pardon  from  his  Pope— the  Pit. 

For  in  the  world  there's  not  a  thing  so  thin, 
So  full  of  feeling,  as  your  Poet's  skin.34 

Critics 

You'll  run  him  on  a  burning  scent  to  earth. 

For  speak,  think,  act,  or  write  in  angry  times, 
A  wish  to  please  is  made  the  worst  of  crimes: 

30  Prologue  sent  to  Dryden  for  Don  Sebastian    (1689),  but  set  aside  for  a 
milder  one  of  his  own  composition. 

31  Sir  George  Etherege,  Epilogue,  The  Comical  Revenge,  1664. 

32  Arthur  Murphy,  Prologue,  The  School  for  Guardians,  1767. 

33  John  Hoole,  Epilogue,  Cleonice,  1775. 

34  Richard  Cumberland,  Prologue,  The  Battle  of  Hastings,  1778. 
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Dire  slander  now  with  black  envenom'd  dart 
Stands  ever  arm'd  to  stab  you  to  the  heart.35 

The  newspaper  critic  who  arose  in  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  shamelessly  commercial  and  pandered  to  the  public 
craving  for  sensationalism.  The  initial  success  of  this  type  of 
critic  seemed  to  extinguish  all  hope  of  justice  and  to  destroy 
even  the  jury  system  under  which  the  author's  fate  was  decided 
by  the  individual  judgment  and  popular  vote  of  his  peers  in  the 
pit: 

Honest  John  Bull— before  a  sturdy  elf— 
Now  claims  no  right  of  judging  for  himself; 
To  PUFFS  from  Theatres  gives  up  his  vote, 
And  kindly  thinks  all  true— because  'tis  wrote; 

And  while  you  clamber  O'er  empty  rows, 

In  sweet  ADVERTISEMENT-the  House  O'erflows! 

Puff  is  the  word:  where  fame  is  not  a  breath 

While  generous  paragraphs  all-lavish  give 

Sums  total,  which  our  Treasurers  ne'er  receive.36 

A  newspaper  does  wonders!  .  .  . 

In  short  a  newspaper  does  what  we  please. 

There  jealous  authors  at  each  other  bark 

'Till  Truth  leaves  not  one  glimpse,  no,  not  one  spark; 

But  lies  meet  lies,  and  jostle  in  the  dark.37 

These  pronouncements  upon  dramatic  authors  and  their 
precarious  social  and  economic  status  extend  from  the  days  of 
Etherege  and  Dryden  into  the  time  of  Goldsmith,  Cumberland, 
and  Sheridan.  Apart  from  an  eighteenth-century  note  of  senti- 
mentality, and  the  final  references  to  the  newspaper  and  periodi- 
cal critic,  all  the  lines  are  alike  in  possessing  almost  the  same 
verse  form,  the  same  tone,  and  in  telling  the  same  story  about 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  playwright.  They  serve  as  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  unity  of  thought  and  conformity  of  manners  that 
existed  from  the  Restoration  through  the  generation  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

The  author  is  obviously  at  times  the  puppet  of  party,  preju- 

35  Cumberland,  Prologue,  The  West  Indian,  1771. 

36  Cumberland,  Epilogue,  The  Natural  Son,  1784. 

37  Arthur  Murphy,  Prologue,  The  Grecian  Daughter,  1772. 
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dice,  and  the  provocation  of  the  moment,  and  can  only  throw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  audience  and  confess  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  prologue  that 

The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live.38 

In  this  conciliatory  mood  the  poet  after  pointing  out  his  own 
abasement  and  destitution,  lauds  the  audience  and  the  critics  as 
omnipotent  and  appeals  to  their  sense  of  fair  play: 

Ye  Gods!  what  crime  had  my  poor  father  done, 
That  you  should  make  a  poet  of  his  son? 

(Shewing  his  crown  of  laurel.) 
The  honour,  I  must  needs  confess  is  great 
If,  with  his  crown,  you'd  tell  him  where  to  eat.39 

The  pit  and  boxes  make  the  poet  dine 

And  he  scarce  drinks  but  of  the  critic's  wine.40 

The  poet's  under  sequestration; 

He  has  no  title  to  his  small  estate 

Of  wit,  unless  you  please  to  set  the  rate. 

For  'tis  your  judgments  give  him  wealth  in  this, 
He's  just  as  rich  as  you  believe  he  is.41 

Poets  from  you  are  taught  to  raise  their  flight; 
For  as  you  learn  to  judge,  they  learn  to  write.42 

To  you,  great  judges  in  this  writing  age, 
The  sons  of  wit,  and  patrons  of  the  stage, 

The  author  sends  to  beg  you  will  be  kind, 

And  spare  those  many  faults  you  needs  must  find.43 

We  .  .  . 

.  hope  it  is  below  your  aim  to  hit 

At  untaught  nature  with  your  practiced  wit.44 

38  Prologue  for  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane,  1747,  for  the  first  time  under 
Garrick's  management. 

39  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  Prologue,  The  Confederacy,  1705. 

40  Nathaniel  Lee,  Epilogue,  Theodosius,  1680. 

41  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Epilogue,  The  Committee,  1665. 

42  C.  Cibber,  Epilogue,  Love  Makes  a  Man,  1700. 

43  Thomas  Otway,  Prologue,  The  Orphan,  1680. 

44  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Epilogue,  The  Indian  Queen,  1664.  This  epilogue  may 
have  been  written  in  part  or  in  entirety  by  John  Dryden,  who  collaborated  with 
Sir  Robert  in  the  play. 
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To  awful  heights  his  proud  ambition  soars, 
And  the  dread  region  of  applause  explores.45 

Judges  of  genius!  from  whose  hands  a  bard 
This  night  awaits  the  laurel  of  reward!46 

An  audience  will  weigh  in  equal  scales, 
For  justice,  and  not  party,  there  prevails.47 

In  these  selections  from  prologues  and  epilogues  representing 
the  hundred  and  ten  years  of  theatrical  history  from  1665  to 
1775,  the  poet,  in  trying  to  say  agreeable  things  about  the  critic, 
can  never  write  more  than  a  few  quotable  lines.  Despite  his  cal- 
culation and  the  urgent  necessity  for  flattery,  his  heart  fails  him 
and  he  cannot  extend  his  tribute;  his  inspiration  is  usually  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  of  a  couplet  or  of  a  line.  Some  writers  in 
seeking  to  be  fair  to  the  critics  by  admitting  their  high  aims, 
end  by  being  completely  derogatory: 

Sour  critics  time,  and  breath,  and  censures  waste, 
And  balk  your  pleasures  to  refine  your  taste.48 

If  during  these  years  the  poets  facing  the  ordeal  of  the  first 
night  sometimes  elected  to  present  themselves  as  culprits  and 
defendants  before  a  jury  of  their  betters,  they  paid  less  homage 
than  one  might  expect  to  the  traditional  laws  of  criticism  which 
actually  dominated  the  intellectual  forces  of  their  age.  The  neo- 
classic  creed  was  the  starting  point  of  criticism  and  the  matrix 
of  the  endless  throng  of  critics  and  criticasters  in  the  study, 
drawing-room,  and  theatre.  But  in  England  of  the  classical 
period,  as  elsewhere,  a  creed  is  something  to  be  talked  about 
rather  than  known  and  understood,  professed  rather  than  prac- 
ticed. And  if  most  of  the  plays  and  prologues  cited  in  this  study 
are  to  be  trusted,  the  principles  of  neoclassicism  and  literary 
evaluation  were  fundamentally  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  average 
playgoer.  In  the  prologues  and  epilogues  the  dramatic  poet, 
usually  bent  on  coin  rather  than  correctness  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  sense  of  the  word,  appeals  to  his  audience  by  flouting 

45  Thomas  Vaughan,  Prologue  to  John  Hoole's  Cleonice,  1775. 

46  ibid. 

47  Arthur  Murphy,  Prologue,  The  School  for  Guardians,  1767. 

48  Mrs.  Susannah  Centlivre,  Epilogue,  The  Busy  Body,  1709. 
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the  rules  and  the  critics  who  expound  them,  as  the  following 
sequence  of  excerpts  suggests: 

Fashion  drove,  in  a  refining  age, 
Virtue  from  court,  and  nature  from  the  stage. 
Then  nonsense,  in  heroics,  seem'd  sublime; 
Kings  rav'd  in  couplets,  and  maids  sigh'd  in  rhime. 
Next  prim,  and  trim,  and  delicate,  and  chaste, 
A  hash  from  Greece  and  France,  came  modern  taste. 
Cold  as  her  sons,  and  so  afraid  of  dealing 
In  rant,  in  fustian,  they  ne'er  rise  to  feeling.49 

Now  sour  reformers  in  an  empty  pit, 

With  table-books,  as  at  a  lecture,  sit, 

To  take  notes,  and  give  evidence  'gainst  wit.50 

So  plays  are  valued;  not  confin'd  to  rules, 
Those  prudes,  the  critics,  call  them  feasts  for  fools 
And  if  an  audience  'gainst  those  rules  is  warm'd, 
Or  by  the  lawless  force  of  genius  charm'd. 
Their  whole  confederate  body  is  alarm'd.51 

Our  youthful  author  swears  he  cares  not  a  pin 
For  Vossius,52  Scaliger,53  Hedelin,54  or  Rapin:55 
He  leaves  to  learned  pens  such  labour'd  lays; 
You  are  the  rules  by  which  he  writes  his  plays. 
From  musty  books  let  others  take  their  view, 
He  hates  dull  reading,  but  he  studies  you. 

Thus  then  the  pit  and  boxes  are  his  schools, 
Your  air,  your  humour,  his  dramatic  rules 
Let  critics  censure  then,  and  hiss  like  snakes, 

49  George  Colman  the  Elder,  Prologue  to  his  adaptation  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's,  Philaster,  1763. 

50  Nicholas  Rowe,  Epilogue,  Tamerlane,  1701. 

51  Colley  Cibber,  Prologue,  Ximena;  or,  The  Heroick  Daughter,  1712. 

52  Isaac  Vossius  (1618-1689) ,  son  of  Gerard  John  Vossius,  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  who  was  brought  to  England  and  became  a 
canon  at  Canterbury.  Isaac  Vossius  was  himself  canon  of  Windsor.  He  edited 
Catullus  and  Juvenal  and  published  Observations  on  the  classics. 

53  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  (1484-1558)  ,  Italian-born  critic  who  came  to  France 
and  practiced  medicine.  He  is  known  for  his  attack  on  Erasmus  and  his  lengthy 
Latin  treatises  on  poetics.  The  three  unities  are  sometimes  called  the  Scaligerian 
unities. 

54  Francois  Hedelin,  Abbe  d'Aubignac  (1604-1676),  author  of  Pratique  du 
Theatre,  in  which  he  stresses  the  importance  of  vraisemblance  and  the  three 
unities. 

55  Rene  Rapin  (1621-1687),  famous  authority  on  the  epic,  the  author  of 
Observations  sur  Horace  et  Virgile  (1669)  and  Reflexions  sur  la  Poetique  d'Aris- 
tote  (1674) . 
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He  gains  his  ends,  if  his  light  fancy  takes 
St.  James's  beaus  and  Covent-Garden  rakes.66 

Our  poet  open'd  with  a  loud  warlike  blast, 

If  you  have  damn'd  the  play,  no  power  can  save  it; 

Not  all  the  wits  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome; 

Not  Shakspere,  Johnson  could  revoke  its  doom.57 

In  such  an  age,  immortal  Shakspeare  wrote, 
By  no  quaint  rules,  nor  hampering  critics  taught: 
With  rough  majestic  force  he  mov'd  the  heart, 
And  strength  and  nature  made  amends  for  art.58 

In  Shakspere's  days,  when  his  advent'rous  muse 
A  muse  of  fire!  durst  each  bold  licence  use, 
Her  noble  ardor  met  no  critic's  phlegm, 
To  check  wild  fancy,  or  her  flights  condemn; 

While  Shakspere  vaults  on  his  poetic  wire, 

And  pleas'd  spectators  fearfully  admire, 

Our  bard,  a  critic  pole  between  his  hands, 

On  the  tight  rope,  scarce  balanc'd,  trembling  stands. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  his  way  he  makes, 

And  fears  to  fall  at  every  step  he  takes.59 

Severe  each  poet's  lot;  but  sure  most  hard 
Is  the  condition  of  the  play-house  bard: 
Doom'd  to  hear  all  that  wou'd  be  critics  talk, 
And  in  the  go-cart  of  dull  rules  to  walk! 
'Yet  authors  multiply,'  you  say.  'Tis  true, 
But  what  a  numerous  crop  of  critics  too.' 
Scholars  alone  of  old  durst  judge  and  write; 
But  now  each  journalist  turns  stagyrite.60 
Quintalians61  in  each  coffee-house  you  meet, 
And  many  a  Longinus62  walks  the  street.63 

66  George  Farquhar,  Prologue,  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  1701. 
57  Farquhar,  Epilogue,  The  Twin  Rivals,  1703. 
P8  Nicholas  Rowe,  Prologue,  Jane  Shore,  1714. 

59  Dr.  Thomas  Francklin,  Prologue,  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  1766. 

60  Aristotle,  born  in  Stageira  in  Macedonia,  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
Stagirite  or  Stagyrite.  The  author  makes  it  a  pun  by  omitting  capitalization  of  the 
initial  letter. 

61  Marcus  Fabius  Quintilian  (first  century  A.D.)  was  the  great  Roman  au- 
thority on  the  art  of  rhetoric  and  author  of  The  Institutes  of  Oratory. 

62  Longinus,  Greek  critic  of  the  third  century  A.D.,  whose  On  the  Sublime  was 
translated  and  explained  by  Boileau  and  thus  influenced  Dryden  and  Pope. 

63  Francklin,  Prologue,  The  Earl  of  Warwick. 
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Even  before  the  composition  and  performance  of  The  Critic, 
Thomas  Vaughan,  who  was  to  be  the  original  of  Dangle  in 
Sheridan's  play,  was  willing  to  set  aside  all  the  rules  of  old  for 
a  single  principle: 

Let  Candor  then  proceed  to  try  the  cause, 
That  Magna  Charta  of  dramatic  laws!64 

And  in  the  next  year  after  the  first  performance  of  The  Critic, 
George  Colman,  author  of  New  Brooms  and  admirable  classical 
scholar  himself,  in  the  prologue  written  for  Miss  Lee's  The 
Chapter  of  Accidents  (1780),  proved  himself  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  the  new  age  of  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Byron: 

Let  every  wou'd  be  critic  know, 

That  sentiments  from  genuine  feelings  flow. 

Critics  in  vain  declaim,  and  write,  and  rail; 

Nature,  eternal  Nature!  will  prevail. 

IV 
CRITICS  AS  THEY  FIGURE  IN  ANALOGY 

During  the  classical  period  a  characteristic  trait  of  all  prose 
dialogue  and  dramatic  verse  of  comic  intent  was  the  use  of  meta- 
phor and  simile.  In  Congreve's  The  Way  of  the  World  (1700) 
a  famous  passage  shows  the  heroine,  Mrs.  Millamant,  protesting 
against  Mr.  Witwoud's  figures  of  speech  in  order  to  surprise  him 
with  a  salvo  of  similes  of  her  own: 

Mrs.  Millamant.  Dear  Mr.  Witwoud,  truce  with  your  similitudes;  for 
I'm  as  sick  of  'em— 

Witwoud.  As  a  physician  of  a  good  air.— I  cannot  help  it,  madam, 
though  'tis  against  myself. 

Mrs.  Millamant.  Yet,  again!  Mincing,  stand  between  me  and  his  wit. 

Witwoud.  Do,  Mrs.  Mincing,  like  a  screen  before  a  great  fire.— I  con- 
fess I  do  blaze  to-day,  I  am  too  bright. 

Mrs.  Fainall.  But,  dear  Millamant,  why  were  you  so  long? 

Mrs.  Millamant.  Long!  Lord,  have  I  not  made  violent  haste;  I  have 
asked  every  living  thing  I  met  for  you;  I  have  inquired  after  you, 
as  after  a  new  fashion.65 

The  tendency  to  show  wit  by  figurative  language  is  also  found 
in  prologues  and  epilogues.  David  Garrick,  it  will  be  recalled, 

64  T.  Vaughan,  Prologue  for  John  Hoole's  Cleonice,  1775. 

65  II,  ii. 
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in  his  epilogue  written  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly's  Suspicious 
Husband,  likened  different  types  in  the  audience  to  various  ani- 
mals, wild  and  domestic.66  But  in  introductory  or  concluding 
verses,  no  one  carried  the  art  of  analogy  farther  than  Pierre 
Motteux  in  the  Prologue  of  George  Farquhar's  The  Inconstant 
in  1702: 

Like  hungry  guests,  a  sitting  audience  looks; 
Plays  are  like  suppers:  poets  are  the  cooks. 
The  founders  you:  the  table  is  this  place: 
The  carvers  we:  the  prologue  is  the  grace. 
Each  act,  a  course;  each  scene,  a  different  dish: 
Though  we're  in  Lent,  I  doubt  you're  still  for  flesh. 

A  pastoral's  whipt  cream;  stage  whims,  mere  trash; 
And  tragi-comedy,  half  fish  and  flesh. 
But  comedy,  that,  that's  the  darling  cheer, 
This  night  we  hope  you'll  all  inconstant  bear: 
Wild  fowl  is  lik'd  in  play-house  all  the  year. 

The  author  hopes  that  the  audience,  who  as  paying  guests  are 
the  providers  of  the  feast,  can  all  bear  up  under  The  Inconstant, 
since  wild  comedies  are  popular  the  year  round. 

This  passion  for  metaphor  and  simile,  conspicuous  every- 
where, was  an  ever-present  inspiration  and  direction  to  authors 
and  their  friends  in  penning  lines  on  the  critics.  Fool,  oaf,  and 
ass  had  long  been  exhausted  epithets  and  bludgeoning  in  such 
terminology  even  when  applied  to  common  enemies  would  soon 
be  resented  by  a  public  that  had  erected  dullness  into  the  worst 
of  crimes.  Dryden  had  warned  the  age  against  idle  laughter  and 
made  it  prefer  its  mirth— whether  indecent  or  brutal,  humorous 
or  satirical— well  intermixed  with  wit: 

Laughter  is  indeed  the  propriety  of  a  man,  but  just  enough  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  elder  brother  with  four  legs.  'Tis  a  kind 
of  bastard-pleasure  too,  taken  in  at  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  gazers,  and 
at  the  ears  of  the  beastly  audience.67 

Those  who  constituted  that  nebulous  group  of  thinkers  and  men 
of  taste  known  as  the  Town  and  those  who  understood  the 
Town  agreed  with  Dryden  that  a  satirical  attack  must  show 

66  Supra,  p.  102. 

67  Dryden,  A  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting,  W.  P.  Ker,  ed.,  Essays  of  John 
Dryden   (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1900),  II,  133. 
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deliberation    and    skill   rather    than    haphazard    derision    and 
denunciation: 

There  is  still  a  vast  difference  betwixt  the  slovenly  butchery  of  a 
man,  and  the  fineness  of  a  stroke  that  separates  the  head  from  the 
body,  and  leaves  it  standing  in  its  place.68 

In  order  to  display  this  verbal  deftness  and  to  provide  the  most 
approved  type  of  wit  for  their  satires,  authors  of  prologues  and 
epilogues  portrayed  the  critics  with  the  widest  possible  range  of 
analogy.  One  writer  or  another  likened  the  critics,  or  average 
members  of  the  audiences  of  the  time  who  tried  to  be  critics, 
to  Majesty  itself,  to  various  members  of  the  professional  and 
middle  classes,  to  the  lowest  types  of  humanity;  to  animals  and 
insects;  finally,  to  the  inanimate,  the  destructive,  and  the  deadly. 
The  audience,  according  to  Dryden,  is  composed  of  absolute 
monarchs: 

The  writer  kneels,  and  is  bid  rise  a  poet; 
But  you  are  fickle  sovereigns,  to  our  sorrow; 
You  dub  to-day,  and  hang  a  man  to-morrow.69 

These  kings  are  hard  to  please: 

Ye  tyrants  of  the  Pit,  whose  cold  disdain, 
Rejects  and  nauseates  the  repeated  strain, 
Who  call  for  rarities  to  quicken  sense.70 

Experience  shows  to  many  a  writer  smart, 
You  hold  a  court  where  mercy  ne'er  had  part.71 

The  most  frequent  figure  of  all,  as  examples  already  cited  indi- 
cate, is  the  analogy  of  the  court  room: 

With  doubt— joy— apprehension  almost  dumb 
To  face  this  awful  court  once  more  I  come.72 

You  damn  us  like  packed  juries  without  hearing.73 

Some  of  the  prologues  and  epilogues  even  list  the  different  types 
of  judges  and  their  personal  bias: 

68  Dryden,  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Original  and  Progress  of  Satire,  Ker, 

11,93. 

69  Prologue,  The  Spanish  Friar,  1680. 

70  Arthur  Murphy,  Prologue,  Zenobia,  1768. 

71  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  Prologue,  The  Provok'd  Wife,  1697. 

72  Garrick,  Prologue  for  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  1765. 

73  Nicholas  Rowe,  Prologue,  The  Royal  Convert,  1707. 
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But  poets  run  much  greater  hazards  far, 

Than  they  who  stand  their  trials  at  the  bar; 

The  law  provides  a  curb  for  its  own  fury, 

But  in  this  court,  what  diff'rence  does  appear! 

For  every  one's  both  judge  and  jury  here; 

Nay,  and  what's  worse,  an  executioner. 

The  visor-masks  that  are  in  pit  and  gallery 

Approve  or  damn  the  repartee  and  raillery. 

The  lady  critics,  who  are  better  read, 

Inquire  if  characters  are  nicely  bred: 

If  the  soft  things  are  penned  and  spoke  with  grace: 

They  judge  of  action,  too,  and  time  and  place. 

Beaux  judge  of  dress;  the  witlings  judge  of  songs. 
The  cuckoldom,  of  ancient  right,  to  cits  belongs.74 

Certain  groups  in  the  audience  who  voice  objections  are  like 
guardians: 


o 


Ye  critic  bands,  like  jealous  guardians  plac'd 

To  watch  th'  encroachments  on  the  realms  of  taste.75 

At  other  times,  critics  seem  less  like  judges  and  guardians  and 
more  like  politicians  and  leaders  of  factions: 

'Gainst  little  Players  you  great  factions  raise, 

Make  Solemn  Leagues  and  Cov'nants  against  plays.76 

Methinks  I  see  another  hatching  there. 

And  there's  a  certain  faction  fain  would  sway, 

If  they  had  strength  enough,  and  damn  this  play.77 

The  same  conceit  gives  claps  and  hisses  birth, 
You're  grown  such  politicians  in  your  mirth!78 

Your  love  and  hatred  judge,  not  you; 
And  cruel  factions,  brib'd  by  interest,  come 
Not  to  weigh  merit,  but  to  give  their  doom.79 

On  the  first  night  of  a  new  play,  the  critics  in  the  audience 
are  soldiers  who  move  against  the  author  like  seasoned  enemy 
troops: 

74  Congreve,  Epilogue,  The  Double  Dealer,  1693. 

75  William  Whitehead,  Prologue,  Creusa,  1754. 

76  Thomas  Shadwell,  Epilogue,  Libertine,  1675. 

77  Thomas  Otway,  Epilogue,  Venice  Preserved,  1682. 

78  Joseph  Addison,  Prologue,  The  Drummer,  1716. 
79Dryden,  Prologue,  The  Wild  Gallant,  1663. 
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In  one  day  arise 
'Gainst  one  poor  Poet,  all  these  Enemies 
For  so  he  has  observ'd  you  alwayes  are 
And  against  all  that  write  maintain  a  Warr.80 

In  the  first  act,  brisk  sallies,  (miss  or  hit) 
With  vollies  of  small  shot,  or  snip-snap  wit, 
Attack,  and  gall  the  trenches  of  the  pit. 

Your  critic  engineers,  safe  underground, 
Blow  up  our  works,  and  all  our  art  confound.81 

And  with  that  art  you  make  approaches  now; 
Such  skilful  fury  in  assaults  you  show, 
That  every  poet  without  shame  may  bow.82 

They  are  like  fencers: 

You  think  y'are  challeng'd  in  each  new  play-bill, 

And  here  you  come  for  trial  of  your  skill, 

Where  fencer-like,  you  one  another  hurt, 

While  with  your  wounds  you  make  the  rabble  sport.83 

The  critics  are  also  addressed  as  hunters  and  cautioned  against 
poaching: 

Our  scarcity  of  Plays  you  should  not  blame, 
When  by  fore84  poaching  you  destroy  the  Game.85 

Use  our  Poet,  as  you  would  a  Hare, 
Which  when  she's  hunted  down,  for  sport  you  spare. 

For  if  you  only  at  the  Quarrey  aim, 

This  Critick  poaching  will  destroy  your  Game.86 

The  reader  should  not,  however,  be  led  astray  by  this  plea,  but 
should  remember,  as  Richard  Cumberland  records,  that  "Critics 
love  the  sport  too  well  to  hunt  any  but  those  who  can  stand  a 
good  chase."87 

Critics  are  also  regarded  as  doctors  who  go  through  the  usual 

80  Shadwell,  Prologue,  The  Sullen  Lovers,  1668. 

81  Pierre  Motteux,  Prologue  for  Farquhar's  The  Twin  Rivals,  1702. 

82  Dryden,  Prologue,  Secret  Love,  1667. 

83  Sir  Car  Scroop,  Prologue  for  Nathaniel  Lee's  The  Rival  Queens,  1677. 

84  Substituted  for  the  obvious  misprint  four. 

85  Shadwell,  Prologue,  Timon,  1677. 

86  Shadwell,  Prologue,  The  Sullen  Lovers,  1668. 

87  Observer,  No.  50. 
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routine  of  healing  a  patient,  at  a  time  when  the  treatment  was 
likely  to  be  worse  than  the  disease;  as  students  of  anatomy  who 
are  unprincipled  and  ruthless  in  seeking  a  new  corpse: 

In  three  hours  time,  you'll  bring  him  to  his  senses, 
And  well  you  may  when  in  your  power  you  get  him 
In  that  short  space  you  blister,  bleed  and  sweat  him.88 

Oh  with  what  joy  they  run  to  spread  the  news 
Of  a  damned  poet,  and  departed  muse. 

Critics  to  plays  for  the  same  end  resort 
That  surgeons  wait  on  trials  in  a  court; 
For  innocence  condemned  they've  no  respect, 
Provided  they've  a  body  to  dissect.89 

Critics  are,  at  other  times,  fatally  overzealous  midwives  to  the 
new-born  play: 

Some  are  still  born;  some  sent  to  Mother  Earth, 
Strangled  by  critic  midwives  in  their  birth; 
And  many  an  unacknowledg'd  foundling  lies 
Without  a  parent's  hand  to  close  its  eyes: 
Thus  are  our  bills  with  deaths  dramatic  cramm'd, 
And,  what  is  worse— to  die  is  to  be  damn'd.90 

On  occasion,  they  suddenly  discover  that  they  are  pregnant 
females  themselves: 

If  any  critic,  pregnant  with  ill-nature, 
Cries  out  to  be  deliver'd  of  his  satire, 

Dear  Gentlemen  Correctors,  be  more  civil.91 

Once  in  a  while,  the  critic  is  portrayed  as  performing  the  func- 
tion of  the  schoolmaster,  cane  in  hand.  Garrick  is  speaking  after 
his  return  from  France: 

'Tis  twice  twelve  years  since  first  the  stage  I  trod, 
Enjoy'd  your  smiles,  and  felt  the  critic's  rod.92 

And  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  when  bourgeois  sentimen- 
tality in  regard  to  home  life  had  begun  to  reform  public  morals, 

88  David  Garrick,  Prologue  for  Hugh  Kelly's  False  Delicacy,  1768. 

89  William  Congreve,  Epilogue,  The  Mourning  Bride,  1697. 

90  R.  Cumberland,  Prologue,  The  Natural  Son,  1784. 

91  Cumberland,  Prologue,  The  Fashionable  Lover,  1772. 

92  Garrick,  Prologue  for  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  spoken  1765. 
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a  critic's  work  was  likened  to  that  of  the  disciplinary  officer  of 

the  parish: 

Bards  of  a  former  age 
Held  up  abandon'd  pictures  on  the  stage, 
Spread  out  their  wit,  with  fascinating  art, 
And  catch'd  the  fancy,  to  corrupt  the  heart: 
But  happy  change!— in  these  more  moral  days, 
You  cannot  sport  with  virtue,  even  in  plays. 

No  muse  the  critic  beadle's  lash  escapes.93 

In  an  effort  to  awaken  unpleasant  associations  in  the  minds 
of  Restoration  Englishmen  who  were  weary  of  Puritans  and 
Presbyterians,  the  critics  were  denounced  as  acting  like 
Calvinists: 

Ne'er  were  such  bloudy  Criticks  yet  in  fashion; 
You  damn  by  absolute  Predestination.94 

They  are  dirt-throwers95  and  professional  fault-finders: 
Our  poet  .  .  .  is  .  .  . 

A[s]  cursed  Critic  as  e'er  damned  a  play. 
Good  savage  gentlemen,  your  own  kind  spare; 
He  is,  like  you,  a  very  wolf  or  bear; 
Yet  think  not  he'll  your  ancient  rights  invade, 
Or  stop  the  course  of  your  free  damning  trade; 
For  he  (he  vows)  at  no  friend's  play  can  sit, 
But  he  must  needs  find  fault  to  show  his  wit.96 

The  individual  critic  is  hardly  more  than  a  bully  and  a  bruiser: 

You  your  arbitrary  fist  advance, 
At  wit,  and  dust  it  like  a  boor  of  France.97 

Others  there  are  that  have  the  brutal  will 
To  murder  a  poor  play,  but  want  the  skill; 
They  love  to  fight,  but  seldom  have  the  wit 
To  spy  the  place  where  they  may  thrust  and  hit; 
And  therefore  like  some  bully  of  the  town 
Ne'er  stand  to  draw,  but  knock  the  poet  down.98 

93  Garrick,  Prologue  for  Hugh  Kelly's  False  Delicacy,  1768. 

94  Shadwell,  Prologue,  The  Libertine,  1675. 

95  Arthur  Murphy,  Epilogue,  The  Orphan  of  China,  1759. 

96  Dryden,  Second  Prologue,  Secret  Love,  1667. 

97  Nathaniel  Lee,  Epilogue,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  1680. 

98  Sir  Car  Scroop,  Prologue  for  Nathaniel  Lee's  The  Rival  Queens,  1677. 
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All's  one,  an  ox,  a  poet,  or  a  crown: 

Old  England's  play  was  always  knocking  down." 

Critics  are  brigands: 

Those  Piccaroons  of  Wit,  wh'  infest  this  Road, 
And  snap  both  Friend  and  Foe  that  come  abroad.100 

They  are  wreckers  and  plunderers  of  lost  cargoes: 

As  Sussex-men  that  dwell  upon  the  shore, 
Look  out  when  storms  arise,  and  billows  roar, 
Devoutly  praying,  with  uplifted  hands 
That  some  well-laden  ship  may  strike  the  sands; 
To  whose  rich  cargo  they  may  make  pretence, 

So  critics  throng  to  see  a  new  play  split, 

And  thrive  and  prosper  on  the  wrecks  of  wit.101 

After  the  prologuists  and  epiloguists  have  exhausted  the 
illustrations  and  personalities  provided  by  life  at  home,  they 
go  far  afloat  and  afield  for  their  figures.  "Critics  are  like  pirates 
of  Tunis  and  Algiers":102 

.  .  .  The  Timerous  Wits  of  late  refuse, 

Though  laded  [sic],  to  put  forth  upon  the  Stage, 

Affrighted  by  the  Critiques  of  this  age. 

It  is  a  Party  numerous,  watchfull,  bold; 

They  can  from  nought,  which  sailes  in  sight,  with-hold. 

They  shoot,  alas,  with  Wind-gunns,  charg'd  with  Air.103 

Ye  mighty  scowrers  of  the  narrow  Seas 
Who  suffer  not  a  Bark  to  sail  in  peace. 

Our  Poet  duck'd,  and  look'd  as  if  half  dead, 
At  every  Shot  that  whistled  o're  his  Head.104 

The  critics  are  barbarians,  particularly  the  unsuccessful  authors 
among  them,  who  are  hailed  as 

hardened  renegado  poets,  who 
Treat  rhyming  poets  worse  than  Turk  would  do.105 

99Vanbrugh,  Prologue,  The  Provok'd  Wife,  1697. 
lOOShadwell,  Prologue,  The  Libertine,  1675. 

101  Congreve,  Epilogue,  The  Mourning  Bride,  1697. 

102  Abraham  Cowley,  Prologue,  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  1661. 

103  ibid. 

104  Shadwell,  Epilogue,  The  Squire  of  Alsatia,  1688. 

105  William  Wycherley,  Prologue,  Love  in  a  Wood,  1671. 
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The  author  and  his  play  have  the  same  cruel  chance  of  survival 
as  new  arrivals  in  barbarous  lands: 

Our  author  fears  the  critics  of  the  stage 
Who,  like  barbarians,  spare  nor  sex  nor  age; 
She  trembles  at  those  censors  in  the  pit, 
Who  think  goodnature  shews  a  want  of  wit.106 

Moors  have  this  way  (as  story  tells)   to  know 
Whether  their  brats  are  truly  got  or  no; 
Into  the  sea  the  new-born  babe  is  thrown, 
There,  as  instinct  directs,  to  swim  or  drown. 
A  barbarous  device  to  try  if  spouse 
Has  kept  religiously  her  nuptial  vows. 

Such  are  the  trials  poets  make  of  plays: 
Only  they  trust  to  more  inconstant  seas; 
So  does  our  author  this  his  child  commit 
To  the  tempestuous  mercy  of  the  pit, 
To  know  if  it  be  truly  born  of  wit.107 

Critics  are  cannibals: 

But  in  your  diet  you  grow  savages: 

Nothing  but  human  flesh  your  taste  can  please. 

.  you,  at  each  new  play,  must  have  a  man.108 

Well,  here  you  are,  and  comfortably  squeez'd— 
But  do  you  come  quite  willing  to  be  pleas'd?— 
Say,  do  you  wish  for  bravo— fine— encore— 
Or— hiss— off  off— no  more— no  more— no  more— 
Though  for  true  taste  I  know  the  warmth  you  feel, 
A  roasted  poet  is  a  glorious  meal- 
Through  downright  laughter  fasten'd  on  the  spit, 
Basted,  with  cat-call  sauce,  for  very  fun, 
Not  till  quite  ready— but  till  quite  undone—109 

In  fact,  they  are  devils: 

Almighty  critics!  whom  our  Indians  here 
Worship,  just  as  they  do  the  devil— for  fear; 
In  reverence  to  your  pow'r  I  come  this  day 
To  give  you  timely  warning  of  our  play.110 

106  Mrs.   Susannah   Centlivre,   Prologue,    The    Wonder:   A    Woman   Keeps   a 
Secret,  1714. 

107  Congreve,  Prologue,  The  Double  Dealer,  1693. 

108  Dryden,  Epilogue,  The  Wild  Gallant,  1663. 

109  Hugh  Kelly,  Prologue,  A  Word  to  the  Wise,  1770. 

110  Dryden,  Prologue,  Indian  Emperor,  1665. 
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So  much  of  the  old  serpent's  sting  you  have, 
You  love  to  damn,  as  Heav'n  delights  to  save.111 

In  calling  the  critics  names  by  the  indirect  method  of  meta- 
phor and  simile,  the  writers  who  worked  out  these  opening  and 
closing  lines  for  dramatic  performances  naturally  turned  to 
examples  of  life  on  the  animal  level  and  then  went  still  lower 
for  their  comparisons.  Critics  are  said  to  be  so  variable  and 
changeable  in  mood  and  judgment  that,  like  some  game  in 
flight,  they  can  never  be  overtaken  by  those  who  try  to  follow: 

In  short,  so  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind, 
You  cast  our  fleetest  wits  a  mile  behind.112 

At  other  times,  the  critics  are  themselves  the  hunting  dogs: 

Our  auth'ress  is  the  hare— who  trembling  sits, 
'Till  she  escapes  this  dreadful  pack  of  wits. 
She  hopes  you  will  not  hunt  her,  she's  so  small, 
But  hark  to  mercy  as  the  noblest  call.113 

"Snarling  critics,  authors  swear,  are  dogs,"114  but  they  are  also 
like  hogs: 

With  these,  like  hogs  in  gardens,  it  succeeds, 

They  root  up  all,  and  know  not  flowers  from  weeds.115 

They  are  vultures: 

What  flocks  of  critics  hover  here  to-day, 

As  vultures  wait  on  armies  for  their  prey, 

All  gaping  for  the  carcase  of  a  play! 

With  croaking  notes  they  bode  some  dire  event, 

And  follow  dying  poets  by  the  scent.116 

They  are  sharks: 

Critics,  avaunt;  for  you  are  fish  of  prey, 
And  feed  like  sharks  upon  an  infant  play. 

ill  Vanbrugh,  Prologue,  The  Provok'd  Wife,  1697. 

112  Dryden,  Prologue,  The  Spanish  Friar,  1680. 

113  Elizabeth  Griffith,  Epilogue,  The  School  for  Rakes,  1769. 

114  Epilogue  for  Milton's  Comus,  Covent  Garden,  1744.  George  Colman  the 
Younger  elaborated  this  analogy  in  1780  in  his  Prologue  for  Sophia  Lee's  The 
Chapter  of  Accidents: 

Poor  bards,  of  critic  curs,  can  keep  a  pack. 

One  yelper  silenc'd  twenty  barkers  rise, 

And  with  new  howls,  their  snarlings  still  disguise. 

115  Sir  Car  Scroop,  Prologue  for  Nathaniel  Lee's  The  Rival  Queens,  1677. 

116  Dryden,  Prologue,  All  for  Love,  1677. 
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Be  every  monster  of  the  deep  away; 
Let's  a  fair  trial  have,  and  a  clear  sea.117 


Some  carpers  are  fleas: 


Half-wits  are  fleas;  so  little  and  so  light, 

We  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite.11! 


Others  are  angry  bees: 


Long  has  the  tribe  of  poets  on  the  stage 
Groan'd  under  persecuting  critics'  rage; 
But  with  the  sound  of  railing  and  of  rhyme, 
Like  bees,  united  by  the  tinkling  chime, 
The  little  stinging  insects  swarm  the  more, 
And  buz  is  greater  than  it  was  before.119 


Still  others  are  locusts 


Next  summer,  Nostradamus120  tells,  they  say, 
That  all  the  critics  shall  be  shipped  away, 
And  not  enow  be  left  to  damn  a  play. 

To  every  sail  beside,  Good  Heaven,  be  kind; 
But  drive  away  that  swarm  with  such  a  wind, 
That  not  one  locust  may  be  left  behind! 121 

Finally,  they  are  spiders: 

A  Female  representative  I  come, 
And  with  a  Prologue,  which  I  call  a  broom, 
To  brush  the  critic  cobwebs  from  the  room. 
Critics,  like  spiders,  into  corners  creep, 
And  at  new  plays  their  bloody  revels  keep; 
With  some  small  venom,  close  in  ambush  lie, 
Ready  to  seize  the  poor  dramatic  Fly.122 

The  writers  of  prologues  and  epilogues  were  equally  vigor- 
ous in  their  attacks  when  they  turned  to  the  inanimate  for  their 
analogies.  Critics  are  sands  and  rocks  on  which  the  ship  bearing 
all  the  hopes  of  the  author  may  strand,  split,  and  founder: 

117  William  Congreve,  Prologue,  The  Double  Dealer,  1693. 

118  Dryden,  Prologue,  All  for  Love,  1677. 

119  Richard  Duke,  Prologue,  Nathaniel  Lee's  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  1680. 

120  Nostradamus  (1503-1566)  Provencal  astrologer  who  wrote  prophecies  ap- 
pearing under  the  title  Centuries.  A  reference  to  him  occurs  in  the  first  scene  of 
Goethe's  Faust. 

121  Dryden,  Prologue,  Limberham,  1678. 

122  Miss  Elizabeth  Griffith,  Prologue,  The  School  for  Rakes,  1769. 
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When  first  our  bard  advent'rous  left  the  shore, 
To  tempt  the  drama's  depth,  untry'd  before; 
With  beating  heart  his  trembling  sails  he  rear'd, 
While  critic  sands  and  envious  rocks  he  fear'd.123 

The  critics  are— poison: 

But,  Oh!  ye  leading  voters  of  the  pit 

That  infect  others  with  your  too  much  wit, 

That  well-affected  members  do  seduce, 

And  with  your  malice  poison  half  the  house.124 

I've  leisure  now  to  mark  your  sour  grimaces. 
To  poison  plays,  I  see  some  where  they  sit. 
Scattered  like  ratsbane  up  and  down  the  pit.125 

A  few  years  after  these  last  three  verses  were  written  by  Wil- 
liam Congreve,  Jonathan  Swift,  making  use  of  the  indirect 
method  of  pretending  to  state  the  opinions  of  others,  suggested 
that  critics  were,  even  in  antiquity,  a  greater  nuisance  "than 
those  monsters  they  subdued."  Hence  some  have  thought  it 
"expedient,"  continued  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  guardedly,  that 
"every  true  critic"  as  soon  as  he  has  "finished  his  task  assigned, 
should  immediately  deliver  himself  up  to  ratisbane  [sic],  or 
hemp,  or  leap  from  some  convenient  altitude."126 


123  John  Hoole,  Prologue,  Timanthes,  1770. 

124  Richard  Duke,  Prologue,  Nathaniel  Lee's  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  1680. 

125  William  Congreve,  Epilogue,  The  Mourning  Bride,  1697. 

126  Section  III,  "A  Digression  concerning  Critics,"  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  1698-99. 


CONCLUSION 

In  looking  back  over  some  forty  plays  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  contain  pas- 
sages about  critics,  we  find  that  though  the  author's  fear  of  the 
critic  in  the  audience  and  the  relationship  of  the  poet  and  the 
critic  appear  strikingly  constant  and  unvarying,  writers  of  farces 
about  the  theatre  tended,  as  the  years  passed,  to  emphasize  dif- 
ferent phases  of  this  fundamental  anxiety  and  antagonism.  In 
the  time  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  whose  career  was  a  link 
between  the  Renaissance  and  the  Restoration,  the  concern  of 
the  speakers  in  the  play  is  to  provide  an  adequate  claque.  One 
of  the  actors  voices  the  opinion  that  the  unmannerliness  of  the 
poets  is  partly  responsible  for  the  opposition  which  their  produc- 
tions meet  with  in  the  pit.  A  study  of  the  text  and  of  the  account 
of  the  first  performance  of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal  reveals  the 
existence  of  two  rival  claques  of  critics.  The  Rehearsal,  which 
was  born  of  controversy  and  which  consequently  stresses  critical 
faction,  came  in  1671,  but  during  the  remaining  years  of  the 
decade,  the  emphasis  in  such  plays  was  largely  upon  the  would- 
be  critic  as  an  individual— his  overbearing  manner  and  general 
conduct  being  represented  as  offensive  both  to  playwright  and 
spectator.  In  the  nineties,  in  the  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Henry  Higden's  The  Wary  Widdow,  the  idea  of  hostile  faction 
again  emerges,  but  the  impression  left  by  the  numerous  apolo- 
gies prefixed  to  the  printed  edition  of  that  play  is  that  Higden's 
piece  was  scheduled  for  production  only  because  of  the  influence 
of  his  powerful  friends  upon  the  manager,  since  neither  the 
actors  nor  the  audience  nor  Dryden's  group  at  Will's  Coffee 
House  could  accept  the  work  as  serious  art. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  first  years  of  the  new  century,  a  state- 
ment prefixed  to  a  successful  play,  Tunb ridge-Walks,  by 
Thomas  Baker,  declares  that  because  of  the  envenomed  critics 
of  the  time,  modern  plays  are  in  general  destined  to  die  young. 
Similarly,  in  Pierre  Motteux's  Farewel  Folly,  which  appeared 
soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  occurs  an  assertion 
that  the  theatre  is  being  broken  into  factions  according  to  social 
status  of  the  spectator  and  the  location  of  his  seat  in  the  house. 
That  there  were  also  political  enmities  operating  in  the  theatre 
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at  that  time  is  clear  from  Steele's  Prologue  to  The  Funeral 
(1701),  from  accounts  of  the  performance  of  Addison's  Cato 
(1713) ,  and  from  Addison's  emphasis  upon  the  political  nature 
of  applause  in  his  Prologue  to  The  Drummer  (1715)  .  Judged 
from  the  plays  under  consideration,  the  characteristic  trend  of 
the  century  which  produced  Pope's  Dunciad  is  one  of  more  and 
more  open  and  specific  personal  satire.  Formerly,  the  authors 
of  The  Rehearsal  were  content  to  satirize  Dryden  by  bringing 
on  the  stage  a  figure  dressed  in  Dryden's  type  of  costume  and 
exhibiting  many  of  his  mannerisms,  and  to  generalize  their 
attack  by  letting  Bayes  also  represent  the  physical  defects  of 
D'Avenant,  and  embody  some  of  the  personal  characteristics  of 
Sir  Robert  Howard.  But  The  New  Rehearsal,  a  critical  dialogue 
published  as  a  play  in  1714  and  now  generally  attributed  to 
Charles  Gildon,  presents  Bays  (sic)  not  as  a  composite  satirical 
figure  but  as  the  direct  object  of  a  personal  attack.  Bays  here 
is  the  diaphanously  veiled  effigy  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  the  most 
successful  playwright  of  the  hour.  In  that  dialogue,  Alexander 
Pope  is  in  a  like  manner  singled  out  for  attack.  John  Gay's 
Preface  to  his  strange  little  farce,  The  What  D'Ye  Call  It,  of  the 
next  season,  contains  a  facetious  reference  to  the  French  classi- 
cal code  which  demands  that  each  literary  work  fall  distinctly 
into  one  genre;  that  every  literary  genre  obey  the  rules  specified 
for  its  own  composition;  and  that  critics  judge  every  literary 
production  according  to  the  extent  to  which  it  fulfils  the  pre- 
cepts laid  down  for  all  poets  working  in  its  genre.  This  assump- 
tion, or  notion,  of  correctness  in  procedure  was  already  reduced 
to  an  absurdity  unintentionally  by  Thomas  Rymer  in  his  spe- 
cific instructions  in  the  Preface  to  Rapin  (1674)  as  to  who  may 
kill  whom  decently  in  tragedy. 

In  1717,  a  farce  by  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  Three  Hours 
after  Marriage,  presented  John  Dennis,  the  first  man  in  Eng- 
land to  make  a  living  as  a  professional  critic,  under  a  widely 
known  nickname,  Sir  Tremendous,  and  depicted  him  as  a  lit- 
erary tyrant,  engaged  in  his  peculiar  type  of  excisive  correction. 
The  Confederates,  a  play  by  Captain  John  Durant  de  Breval, 
published  in  the  same  year,  contains  satirical  replicas  of  the 
authors  of   Three  Hours  after  Marriage   identified   by   their 
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actual  names.  Though  the  critic  in  the  audience  does  not  appear 
here  in  person,  the  consequences  of  his  activities  are  clearly 
indicated.  The  play  sets  forth  the  psychological  effect  that  the 
critic's  antagonism  has  had  upon  this  famous  triumvirate  in 
bringing  about  the  damning  of  their  play.  The  critic  himself 
reappears  in  D'Urfey's  Two  Queens  of  Brentford,  which  the 
author  started  out  to  write  directly  in  the  tradition  of  The  Re- 
hearsal. In  this  piece  the  critic  of  the  time  is  first  reviled  for 
his  spleen  and  bigotry  and  then,  perhaps  unintentionally, 
vindicated. 

The  next  group  of  plays  is  concerned  with  the  inane  and 
emotionally  accented  outpourings  of  the  women  of  fashion  in 
their  cult  of  Italian  music  and  Italian  opera.  Such  plays  portray 
faction  again  as  the  source  of  rival  claques  of  critics,  this  time 
the  cleavage  being  due  to  personal  admiration  for  Italian  singers 
and  infatuation  with  particular  prima  donnas.  Gay's  The  Beg- 
gar's Opera  of  1728  made  fun  of  the  postures  and  methods  of 
Italian  opera,  but  did  not  introduce  material  on  the  critic  or 
actually  evoke  any  partisan  spirit  that  could  be  called  critical 
antagonism  at  the  opening  performance.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  was  the  chief  satirical  target,  though  indirectly  represented 
by  the  outlaw  Macheath,  covered  up  the  irritation  which  the 
innuendoes  of  the  play  must  have  caused  him  by  applauding  in 
seemingly  the  best  of  humor.  But  the  tradition  of  satirizing  the 
government,  started  by  Gay,  was  continued  in  the  farces  and 
dramatic  satires  about  the  theatre  which  Henry  Fielding 
brought  out  in  the  thirties.  In  Fielding  and  in  the  farces  of  the 
years  which  he  dominated,  our  main  interest  is  in  the  dramatic 
portrayal  of  the  woes  which  the  critics  are  inflicting  upon  aspir- 
ants to  dramatic  authorship.  Like  Captain  Breval,  Fielding  de- 
scribes the  wrecking  of  a  play,  his  own  Eurydice.  But  he  also 
returns  to  the  practice  of  using  the  stage  for  personal  attacks. 
In  more  than  one  piece  he  lampoons  the  Cibbers,  father  and 
son,  representing  them  as  already  well  accustomed  to  being 
hissed  both  as  performers  and  as  authors.  More  important  still, 
perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  Fielding  sets  forth  for  the  first  time 
since  The  Rehearsal,  sixty  years  earlier,  a  number  of  different 
types  of  critics  in  the  audience.  In  so  doing,  he  points  out  a  vein 
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of  humor  rich  in  variety  which  was  to  be  exploited  to  the  very 
end  of  our  chosen  period  by  most  of  the  writers  who  present 
critics  in  their  plays. 

As  a  writer  of  farces,  David  Garrick  continues  the  work  of 
Fielding  in  stressing  the  sufferings  of  an  author  who  has  been 
present  in  the  theatre  during  the  "dying  agonies"  of  his  play, 
but  though  Garrick  wrote  three  or  four  plays  about  the  theatre 
and  occasionally  attacks  the  critics  by  suggesting  their  nature 
in  opprobrious  similes,  his  plays,  prologues,  and  epilogues  gen- 
erally indicate  a  conscious  effort  not  to  antagonize  the  critic  in 
the  pit  by  denouncing  him  too  frequently  from  the  stage.  In  the 
fifties,  three  plays  by  two  well-known  actors  continue  for  the 
most  part  Fielding's  differentiation  of  critical  types  in  the 
audience,  while  one  of  the  plays  shows  that  antagonism  between 
author  and  actor  has  not  changed  since  the  time  of  The  Re- 
hearsal. Prologues  collected  at  random  throughout  the  Garrick 
era  from  1737  to  the  end  of  the  sixties  affirm  the  fact  that  the 
audience  is,  superficially  at  least,  heterogeneous  in  its  likes  and 
dislikes,  hard-hearted  in  its  attitude,  and  generally  unruly,  with 
certain  critics  disporting  themselves  at  times  less  like  human 
beings  than  like  animals. 

In  our  pursuit  of  critics  through  the  era  of  neoclassicism  in 
England  we  now  come  into  the  late  eighteenth-century  atmos- 
phere of  feeling  and  sentimentality,  and  pause  for  a  moment 
to  look  at  the  work  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  famous  dramatist 
who  is  also  a  representative  of  the  periodical  critic  of  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Goldsmith,  who  is  unquestion- 
ably a  man  of  feeling  himself,  as  is  evident  in  the  very  title  of 
The  Good  Natur'd  Man,  nevertheless  believes  that  the  object  of 
comedy  is  not  edification  or  the  evocation  of  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate,  but  the  creation  of  fun,  laughter,  and  good-humor. 
His  attitude  has  been  shared  by  Garrick,  who  in  1765  had  him- 
self lamented  that  comedy  and  tragedy  were  falling  into  so 
sorry  a  plight, 

That  poor  Comedy  weeps,  and  that  Tragedy's  mad. 

The  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  comedy  so  vividly  presented 
by  Goldsmith  in  his  Essay  on  the  Theatre  can  be  taken  as  the 
dominant  point  of  view  of  the  pieces  which  constitute  the  final 
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phase  of  this  study.  In  the  very  season  when  Sheridan  took 
over  the  management  of  Drury  Lane,  two  preludes,  one  at  his 
own  and  one  at  the  rival  house,  welcomed  his  accession  to  the 
managership.  These  playlets,  by  George  Colman  the  Elder  and 
Arthur  Murphy,  respectively,  focused  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  of  the  new  director  upon  the  behavior  of  different  types  of 
critics  about  the  year  1776.  In  general,  Sheridan's  own  dramatic 
satire,  The  Critic,  carries  on  the  work  of  these  two  dramatists  in 
depicting  critics  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  it  continues 
the  attack  of  Goldsmith  in  ridiculing  sentimentalism.  In  Sheri- 
dan every  sort  of  critic— and  there  was  a  great  increase  in  variety 
at  this  time  because  of  the  enlargement  of  the  theatres  and  the 
more  democratic  nature  of  the  theatre-going  public— is  com- 
pletely represented  in  habits,  in  character,  and  in  vocation. 

In  this  survey  of  the  sequence  of  dramatic  representation  of 
the  critical  spirit  in  neoclassical  times,  there  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned briefly  the  different  tones,  moods,  and  modes  of  satire 
exhibited  in  the  most  quotable  passages.  Sir  William  D'Avenant 
begins  the  Restoration  in  this  respect  with  a  simple  expository 
statement  on  the  necessity  of  the  claque  and  the  tactlessness  of 
the  poets.  Buckingham  and  his  collaborators  in  The  Rehearsal 
are  masters  of  the  indirect,  oblique,  facetious,  and  pleasantly 
ironical  attack  on  the  advocates  of  heroic  plays,  which  is  none 
the  less  derisive  because  of  its  deftness.  In  the  writers  of  the 
seventies  other  than  Buckingham,  the  cavalier  touch  of  most 
of  The  Rehearsal  has  disappeared,  and  the  satirical  portraiture 
is  more  harsh  and  heavy-handed.  Light  raillery  has  given  way 
to  denunciation  bordering  on  invective.  In  the  prefatory  re- 
marks to  his  play  of  the  nineties,  Henry  Higden  can  only  de- 
scribe what  happened  to  him  in  terms  of  his  own  frustration  and 
lacerated  feelings.  His  thoughts  are  occupied  with  the  penning 
of  an  apology  and  an  alibi  for  the  failure  of  The  Wary  Widdow 
and— apart  from  one  abusive  epithet— his  skin  is  too  thin  for 
him  to  retaliate  directly  or  indirectly  against  his  foes. 

In  The  New  Rehearsal,  the  mood  is  that  of  impatience  and 
severe  denunciation.  Sawney  Dapper  (representing  Pope)  and 
Bays  (portraying  Nicholas  Rowe)  are  earnest  rather  than  farci- 
cal. They  plead  their  own  cause  not  wittily  but  heavily.  The 
stage  figures  who  are  their  detractors,  supposedly  put  there  to 
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uphold  the  laws  of  criticism  and  common  sense,  are  too  serious 
and  too  downright  even  to  be  satirical  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  In  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  the  picture  of  John 
Dennis,  presented  under  the  name  of  Sir  Tremendous,  is  a 
genuine  piece  of  telling  caricature  based  on  accurate,  realistic 
observation.  And  all  of  the  accounts  of  the  wrecking  of  a  play 
down  to  the  time  of  Sheridan  show  a  playful  and  delightful  sense 
of  humor  and  detachment.  Fielding's  treatment  of  the  Cibbers 
is  masterful  dramatic  travesty  of  two  outstanding  representatives 
of  eighteenth-century  theatrical  London,  and  as  living  por- 
traiture is  well  worthy  of  the  decade  between  the  two  editions 
of  Pope's  Dunciad.  Garrick's  lines  are  pleasantly  amusing  and 
well  calculated  to  gain  in  lustre  when  rendered  by  the  brilliant 
comedians  of  his  time.  Good  vehicles  for  displaying  his  own 
ability  or  that  of  the  players  who  were  public  favorites  in  his 
era,  they  are  not  altogether  without  charm  when  read  in  the 
libraries  of  our  own  century.  Of  the  three  plays  by  actors  which 
were  performed  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  farce  by  Henry 
Woodward  radiates  an  atmosphere  neither  of  judicious  criticism 
of  plays  nor  of  humorous  banter  of  authors,  but  of  bustle  and 
rudeness  running  into  physical  farce.  The  tone  here  is  that  of 
impatient  theatrical  shop-talk,  with  discussions  of  the  kind  of 
costumes,  lines,  and  parts  an  actor  considers  best  to  set  him  off 
before  the  crowd.  The  lines  at  once  reveal  the  contemptuous 
attitude  of  the  actor  toward  the  author,  who  is,  however,  so 
presented  that  he  is  less  likely  to  evoke  derision  than  pity  and 
sympathy.  The  playwright  is  merely  brought  on  in  a  helpless 
and  defenseless  condition  so  that  he  may  be  treated  discour- 
teously and  subjected  to  physical  indignity  on  the  stage.  This 
piece  is  the  type  of  farce  that  could  be  expected  of  a  comedian 
in  any  age  and  country.  Charles  Macklin,  author  of  the  other 
two  plays,  in  general  took  more  serious  roles  than  Woodward, 
being  one  of  Garrick's  early  rivals  in  the  interpretation  of 
Shakespearian  tragedy.  Macklin  is  definitely  interested  in  types 
of  critics,  and  in  this  respect  his  two  unpublished  farces  antici- 
pate the  work  of  Sheridan.  In  The  New  Play  Criticized;  or,  The 
Plague  of  Envy  he  shows  a  number  of  critics  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room  of  an  amateur  bluestocking  of  the  time;  in  the 
second  play  he  brings  forth  several  types  of  obnoxious  would-be 
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critics  in  the  theatre,  some  of  whom  are  not  unrelated  to  Jon- 
son's  comedy  of  humours.  Like  Woodward,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree,  Macklin  shows  that  the  actor  considers  the  average  au- 
thor or  would-be  author  as  petty  and  inclined  to  malice.  Yet 
Macklin's  work  itself,  being  a  defense  of  a  play  which  provided 
good  acting  parts,  indicates  that  when  an  author  writes  a  piece 
which  is  a  good  medium  for  the  player,  the  player's  loyalty  is 
without  bounds.  In  The  Plague  of  Envy  the  atmosphere  is  that  of 
ordinary  post-theatre  discussion  of  the  play  of  the  evening.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  author  and  of  right  reason  is  represented  by 
Hearty,  who  is  the  figure  in  the  plot  that  corresponds  to  the 
reasoner  in  French  comedy.  Hearty  is  supposed  to  lay  down  the 
law  with  a  plausibility  that  will  make  it  acceptable  to  the  audi- 
ence. On  the  one  hand,  he  is  opposed  to  critical  judgments 
based  on  personal  bias;  on  the  other,  to  condemnatory  attitudes 
arising  from  slavish  adherence  to  the  rules.  In  Macklin's  other 
play,  The  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  tone  is  much  more  for- 
mal and  the  opinions  expressed  are  more  dogmatic  and  oracular. 
Pasquin  is  a  censor  of  society  and  its  amusements.  His  tone  is 
at  once  heavily  paternalistic,  hortatory,  and  adulatory.  Macklin's 
purpose  seemed  to  be  to  correct  the  theatre-going  public  but 
at  the  same  time  to  flatter  it  into  good  nature. 

Though  Macklin's  The  Man  of  the  World  (1781)  became  a 
standard  repertory  piece,  these  two  earlier  plays  had  little  or  no 
success.  But  the  second,  The  Covent  Garden  Theatre;  or,  Pas- 
quin Turnd  Drawcansir  very  definitely  anticipates  in  tone  and 
method  Arthur  Murphy's  News  from  Parnassus,  where  Boccalini 
plays  a  role  corresponding  to  Pasquin's  in  pronouncing  upon 
dramatic  activity  in  England.  In  News  from  Parnassus,  the  im- 
pression of  dogmatic  severity  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
utterances  of  Boccalini.  Other  characters  in  Murphy's  play  are 
realistically  and  amusingly  depicted  in  the  same  spirit  of  mockery 
and  facetiousness  as  is  found  in  Sheridan's  Ixion  and  in  George 
Colman's  New  Brooms.  The  striking  thing  at  this  point  in  the 
history  of  the  critics  is  that  just  as  the  heroic  play  and  the  feel- 
ings that  it  engendered  brought  forth  the  critical  masterpiece 
of  Buckingham,  so  sentimental  comedy,  in  creating  a  similar 
type  of  nausea  in  writers  who  likewise  identified  themselves 
with  the  classical  tradition,  gave  birth  to  Sheridan's  The  Critic. 
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Yet  The  Critic  itself  was  not  merely  the  embodiment  of  the 
long  line  of  dramatic  satires  and  theatrical  farces  that  stretched 
from  the  first  performance  of  The  Rehearsal  to  its  own  day,  but 
in  a  special  sense  was  the  culmination  of  the  satirical  treatment 
of  critics  that  is  found  in  the  early  work  of  Sheridan  just  men- 
tioned and  in  the  two  preludes  by  Arthur  Murphy  and  George 
Colman  the  Elder. 

The  Critic  does  not  vary  in  attitude,  tone,  or  atmosphere 
from  these  three  little  critical  farces,  but  only  in  degree  and  in 
completeness  and  in  the  manner  in  which  all  works  of  genius 
are  distinguished  from  works  of  mere  talent.  Sheridan's  great 
dramatic  burlesque  covers  all  the  different  types  of  critics  that 
were  appearing  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
in  it  the  characterization  of  each  type  is  complete.  Various  critics 
are  differentiated  in  the  most  skilful  and  telling  sort  of  sa- 
tirical portraiture  which  is  genuinely  dramatic  and  carefully 
motivated  both  in  plot  and  in  line.  The  subtlety  of  the  indirect 
method  of  permitting  each  victim  to  reveal  his  own  absurdities, 
is  combined  with  the  rapier  thrust  of  delicately  pointed  and 
perfectly  timed  comment,  which  never  fails  to  penetrate  the  es- 
sential foible  of  the  person  singled  out  for  ridicule.  Though  not 
so  charged  with  vigor  and  wit  as  The  Rehearsal,  its  satire  shows 
that  a  certain  increase  of  delicacy  and  refinement  had  come  since 
the  Restoration,  the  bluntness  of  the  remarks  of  Johnson  and 
Smith  being  absent.  The  author  of  The  School  for  Scandal  has 
indeed  written  the  sole  and  ultimate  version  of  what  might  be 
called  The  School  for  Critics,  and  rounded  out  a  great  tradition 
inaugurated  by  Moliere  in  1663  with  LTmpromptu  de  Versailles 
and  La  Critique  de  I'Ecole  des  Femmes. 

The  passages  taken  from  the  prologues  and  epilogues  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Garrick  era  and  in  the  section  which  follows 
the  expository  account  of  The  Critic  have  permanent  signifi- 
cance for  complete  understanding  of  the  age  of  English  criticism 
as  it  affected  the  theatre  and  its  patrons.  Of  primary  importance 
is  the  fact  that  they  add  evidence  that  in  spite  of  minor  varia- 
tions and  tendencies  pointing  in  the  direction  of  romanticism, 
the  period  of  English  classicism,  extending  at  its  minimum  from 
1660  to  1780,  is  essentially  one  of  uninterrupted  homogeneity. 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  Johnson  are  the  great  beacon-lights  of  litera- 
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ture  and  of  criticism  in  an  age  in  which  the  London  audience 
was  more  compact  and  unified  in  opinion,  standards,  and  be- 
havior than  ever  before  or  since.  The  convention  to  which 
writers,  professional  critics,  and  even  casual  spectators  sub- 
mitted, was  the  idea  of  imitation,  whether  of  the  Ancients,  of 
the  Court,  of  the  Town,  or  of  Nature— however  nebulous  these 
terms  might  be.  The  series  of  excerpts  collected  at  random  from 
the  prologues  and  epilogues  of  the  more  successful  plays  of  this 
age  show  an  extraordinary  conventionality  in  verse  form,  in 
function,  and  in  content.  They  prove  how  constant  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  author  over  the  outcome  of  the  first  performance 
of  his  new  play,  however  well  he  might  be  established  as  a 
playwright.  Here  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  amateur  critic  of 
the  pit  and  boxes  was  all-important  during  these  years.  These 
prologues  and  epilogues,  which  are  of  greater  literary  value 
than  the  passages  on  the  critic  in  the  minor  farces  quoted  in 
this  study,  possess  additional  interest  because  of  the  light  they 
shed  upon  the  use  of  similes  as  a  device  for  wit.  Although  the 
reputation  for  brilliant  conversation  and  repartee  of  the  Res- 
toration and  eighteenth  century  is  beyond  question,  apparently 
the  brilliance  came  not  from  great  flashes  of  scintillating  utter- 
ance but  from  the  gleam  of  innumerable  fragments  of  bright 
talk  which  were  bound  to  come  to  the  surface  when  an  entire 
epoch  of  social  history  was  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  witty  self- 
expression.  Such  are  the  findings  which  this  study  of  the  critics 
in  the  audience  has  revealed  in  the  actual  documents  under 
consideration.  Before  going  on  to  mention  certain  inferences 
which  throw  light  on  the  general  tendency  of  audiences  to  turn 
critics  during  the  sequence  of  years  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan, 
it  is  well  to  touch  briefly  upon  a  relevant  fact  and  two  significant 
principles  or  springs  of  action,  all  three  of  which  explain  in  a 
measure  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  spectators  to  express 
their  views  with  vehemence. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  so-called  Age  of  Prose  and  Rea- 
son was  the  fact  that  in  the  audiences  of  the  time  there  were  a 
larger  number  of  dramatic  authors  than  one  would  find  in  the 
theatre  of  today.  During  these  early  days,  playwrights  were 
usually  admitted  free  of  charge.  On  the  opening  night  of  a  new 
play,  such  poets  turned  out  in  force.  And  there  are  hints  in  the 
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plays  considered,  which  indicate  that  there  were  also  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  amateur  dramatists  present,  who  were 
forced  to  pay  their  own  admission  fees  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  times,  since  the  plays  they  were  working  on  had  not  yet 
been  completed  or  accepted  for  production.  Though  the  critical 
observations  made  by  both  these  groups  would  naturally  arise 
from  their  interest  in  dramatic  craftsmanship,  according  to  the 
plays  included  in  this  study  their  remarks  were  largely  prompted 
by  envy.  Whether  such  talk  sprang  from  rivalry  or  from  personal 
conviction,  craftsmanship  in  literature  and  the  art  of  criticism 
were  then  so  closely  allied  that  neoclassical  principles  were  never 
entirely  overlooked  until  the  very  end  of  the  period,  when  the 
word  feeling,  on  occasion,  takes  the  place  of  the  word  reason 
in  some  of  the  prologues.  Six  of  the  plays  in  this  study  mention 
envious  authors,  and  even  Thomas  Vaughan,  the  original  of 
critic  Dangle  in  The  Critic,  was  in  real  life  already  the  author 
of  two  farces,  while  the  very  actor  who  took  the  part  of  Puff  in 
the  same  play,  was  the  author  of  a  pantomime.  The  existence  of 
many  hitherto  forgotten  playwrights  in  the  first  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Alfred 
Harbage  in  The  Cavalier  Drama.  These  authors  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  men  who  after  the  Restoration  busied  them- 
selves with  the  heroic  play.  Hints  given  in  some  of  the  plays 
we  have  examined  suggest  the  possibility  that  a  considerable 
number  of  similarly  forgotten  dramatic  pieces  were  written 
from  1660  to  1780  by  men  who  attended  the  theatre  without 
getting  their  own  pieces  performed  or  published.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  these  people  would  often  be  found  on  the  side 
of  the  opposition.  The  envious  author  undoubtedly  added  to 
the  number  of  critics  in  the  audience. 

The  nebulous  concept  of  "the  Town"  was  unquestionably 
a  second  contributing  factor  in  intensifying  the  activity  of  the 
critic  in  the  theatre  during  these  years.  Though  "the  Town" 
is  not  easy  to  define,  its  meaning  can  be  made  clear  by  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  ideal  which  the  term  then  embodied.  Plato 
had  said  in  his  Laws  that  "pleasure  of  the  right  people  is  a  good 
criterion  of  art."  Boileau  in  The  Art  of  Poetry  had  advised  the 
poet  to  study  the  Court  and  the  Town.  The  Court  was  the 
criterion  of  judgment  in  the  Restoration,  Dryden  unhesitatingly 
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affirming  that  "ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality  set 
poetic  usage."  But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  "the  Town"  came 
into  its  own.  "The  Town"  in  the  time  of  Anne  and  the  Georges 
consisted  of  those  men  and  women  of  wit  or  wealth  or  position 
who  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  society  and  art  and  felt  a 
responsibility  for  making  the  established  conception  of  true 
wit  and  good  taste  prevail.  These  men  and  women  made  up  a 
very  coherent  and  powerful  element  in  the  audience  and  when 
fused  with  the  other  spectators  constituted  the  supreme  court  of 
public  opinion.  John  Locke  had  insisted  upon  the  concept  of 
right  reason.  The  Town's  business  was  to  make  right  reason 
prevail. 

A  related  concept  of  this  time,  the  third  factor  which  lent 
individual  incentive  to  those  who  made  up  the  Town  and  other- 
wise increased  the  number  of  articulate  critics  was  the  English 
ideal  of  the  gentleman,  of  a  modern  knighthood  without  fear 
and  without  reproach.  This  ideal  was  to  a  certain  extent  based 
on  the  French  notion  of  Vhonnete  homme.  L'honnete  homme, 
the  person  in  whom  was  to  be  found  a  perfect  equilibrium  of 
honesty,  intelligence,  and  consideration  for  others,  according  to 
the  Chevalier  de  Mere,  never  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  by 
false  evaluation  or  to  fall  into  an  attitude  of  hypocritical  com- 
pliance or  of  insincerity  of  utterance.  Accordingly,  among  the 
English  who  were  in  this  period  influenced  by  classical  and 
French  thought,  it  became  a  point  of  honor  not  to  surrender 
oneself  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  stupid  amusement  but  rather  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  insult  to  intelligence. 

The  total  picture  of  this  "critic  age"  and  the  general  tenden- 
cies that  can  be  glimpsed  from  this  study  are  even  more  worthy 
of  note.  Though  the  classical  and  French  influence  requires  still 
more  emphasis  in  explaining  the  multitudes  of  critics,  the  native 
English  spirit  that  underlies  the  phenomena  in  the  pit,  boxes, 
and  galleries  is  most  significant  because  its  manifestation  repre- 
sents a  phase  in  the  development  of  modern  democracy.  Let 
us,  then,  proceed  with  the  further  acknowledgment  due  the  An- 
cients and  the  French  so  that  we  may  arrive  conscience-clear  at 
the  peculiarly  insular  and  English  aspect  of  the  movement  re- 
corded in  this  study. 

Criticism  "as  first  established  by  Aristotle,"  says  Dryden, 
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"was  meant  as  a  standard  of  judging  well."  But  in  the  theatre 
of  the  late  seventeenth  and  of  the  eighteenth  century,  critic  is, 
as  the  reader  has  long  since  discovered,  a  vague  word  much  in 
vogue  to  designate  certain  individuals  or  members  of  a  group 
or  groups  who  in  one  way  or  another  were  conspicuous  in  their 
relation  to  the  performance  of  a  play.  The  term  can  designate 
anybody  in  this  role  who  praises  or  defames,  cheers  or  hisses, 
writes,  speaks,  or  riots.  Its  primary  meaning  throughout  this 
period  of  the  great  artistic  convention  of  neoclassicism  is  one 
who  judges  or  demonstrates  in  actual  or  ostensible  support  of 
the  accepted  standards.  "Until  recently,"  said  Rymer,  in  his 
Preface  to  Rapin  of  1674,  "England  has  been  as  free  of  critics 
as  of  wolves,  so  that  a  new  book  could  pass  unscathed."  The 
word  itself,  together  with  the  social  pattern  for  the  type  of  critic 
which  has  been  met  with  most  frequently  in  this  study,  seems  to 
have  come  into  England  from  France,  as  is  indicated  by  its  early 
spelling.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  The  Advancement  of  Learning 
of  1605,  spells  the  word  crittique  and  a  favorite  spelling  of  the 
early  Restoration  was  critick.  Whatever  the  occupation  of  the 
stray  critics  that  might  be  discovered  in  the  theatre  of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  their  successors  were  given  a 
definite  purpose  and  program  when  Sir  William  D'Avenant 
first  introduced  the  terms  and  precepts  of  French  criticism  into 
England  in  his  Preface  to  Gondibert  in  1651. 

Following  the  tradition  established  by  many  eminent  Eng- 
lish writers  who  have  tended  to  underestimate  the  importance 
of  the  French  influence  on  Restoration  and  eighteenth-century 
drama,  Mr.  Bonamy  Dobree  has  observed  in  his  Restoration 
Comedy  that  the  influence  of  the  French  on  the  English  Restora- 
tion made  itself  felt  not  so  much  in  the  drama  as  in  its  effect 
upon  social  habits  and  customs.  Though  the  extent  of  the  impact 
of  French  drama  on  the  English  play  will  remain  a  matter  of 
controversy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  people  of 
the  time  did  in  general  wish  to  emulate  the  brilliant  civilization 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV— in  the  arts,  in  letters,  and  in  conversa- 
tion. One  form  of  this  imitation  was  that  kind  of  witty  conversa- 
tion which  gave  to  the  speaker  the  appellation  of  critic.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Frenchman,  it  has  been  remarked,  was 
"a  wit— a  keenly  intellectual  animal  who  sets  up  a  standard  and 
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who  lashes  with  satire  and  ridicule  those  departing  therefrom." 
Here,  then,  was  the  type  of  theatre-goer  whom  the  returning 
royalists  of  the  English  Restoration  desired  to  become.  The  very 
fact  that  neoclassicism  gloried  in  general  terms  rather  than  in 
specific  observations  made  it  easy  for  the  coterie  that  gathered 
around  the  Merry  Monarch  to  affect  wit  by  pretending  to  be 
critics. 

There  were  other  reasons  why  critics  in  the  theatre  during 
these  years  played  such  an  impressive  part  at  the  performance 
of  every  new  play.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  era,  Charles  II 
in  granting  monopolies  to  his  court  favorites,  Sir  William 
D'Avenant  and  Sir  Thomas  Killigrew,  apart  from  the  personal 
motive  of  discovering  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  realm 
and  of  emulating  the  artistic  glories  of  Louis  XIV  as  patron 
of  the  arts,  established  the  two  theatres  as  an  extension  of  his 
own  recreational  facilities  and  as  convenient  places  of  resort 
and  assembly  for  the  court,  the  nobility,  and  the  world  of 
fashion.  Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  theatre  in  England  pro- 
fessional actors  had  been  organized  into  companies  wearing  the 
insignia  of  King,  Duke,  or  Lord;  and  with  Charles  II  as  arbiter 
elegantiae,  it  was  natural  for  the  English  to  consider  players 
merely  as  His  Majesty's  Servants,  and  therefore  servitors  of  all 
guests  and  potential  guests  of  royalty.  Hence,  when  occasion 
arose,  officials  of  the  house  had  little  chance  of  exercising  the 
least  restraint  over  their  audiences,  since  all  the  employees  of 
the  theatre  worked  under  the  assumption  of  inferiority  in  this 
age  in  which  unattached  performers  were  soon  to  be  proclaimed 
''sturdy  beggars"  and  "vagabonds."  Courtiers  and  men  who 
liked  to  think  of  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  courtier  class, 
though  their  only  pretense  to  peerage  might  be  a  feigned  simi- 
larity of  dress  and  bearing,  could  speak  and  act  both  behind  and 
on  stage  or  elsewhere  in  the  house  entirely  according  to  personal 
whim.  If  a  valid  definition  of  an  aristocrat  is  one  who  does  what 
he  pleases,  thinks  what  he  pleases,  and  says  what  he  pleases,  it 
follows  that  a  libertine  tendency  characteristic  of  the  privileged 
classes  would  manifest  itself  particularly  at  this  moment  in  his- 
tory when  the  greatest  individual  urge  was  to  see  and  to  be  seen 
and  to  make  oneself  conspicuous  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  a  wit. 
Once  the  precedent   for  complete   freedom   in   the   playhouse 
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was  established,  though  England  gradually  became  more  Whig 
than  Tory  in  its  audiences,  and  eventually  more  democratic 
than  Whig,  what  started  out  as  the  prerogative  of  the  Court 
finally  became  the  right  of  all  English  citizens.  In  the  theatre  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  did  not  yet  belong  to  the  masses, 
the  citizenry  was  largely  represented  by  men  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence and  by  the  rising  professional  and  intellectual  classes  of 
society,  who  were  glad  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  to  be  identified  with  them  in  their  amusements. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  reason  for  the  vigorous  participa- 
tion of  the  audience  in  the  production  of  plays  in  this  era  is 
this  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  and  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  dignity  and  judgment  of  the  individual.  If  questions  of 
religion  and  religious  freedom  are  rigidly  excluded,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  assert  that  the  absolutism  of  the  British  crown  died 
with  Charles  I  on  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall.  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  the  severity  of  a  seventeenth-century  dictator,  but  Charles 
II  was  lenient  and  tolerant  of  the  individual  and  of  his  eccen- 
tricities of  judgment.  The  freedom  which  courtiers  and  men  of 
fashion  enjoyed  during  his  reign  was  greatly  extended  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Whig  dynasty  of  William  and  Mary;  and  with 
the  growth  of  the  parliamentary  system  under  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  England  became  more  and  more  a  pattern  for  the  new 
form  of  government  that  was  to  come  into  being  in  America 
toward  the  end  of  the  century.  Democracy  was  a  part  of  the 
humanitarian  movement.  The  noteworthy  fact,  however,  which 
is  established  by  these  passages  on  the  critic  is  that  in  its  modern 
form  democracy  was  not  operating  in  the  dubious  electoral 
machinery  of  the  time,  or  in  Parliament,  but  in  the  theatre, 
where  it  was  pure  almost  to  the  point  of  anarchy.  This  finding 
is  substantiated  by  Edmund  Burke  in  his  oft-quoted  Letter  to 
Edmond  Malone: 

The  stage  indeed  may  be  considered  as  the  republic  of  active 
literature,  and  its  history  as  the  history  of  that  state. 

The  theatre,  then,  was  a  place  where  the  Englishman's  growing 
desire  for  popular  government  could  be  fulfilled.  Freedom  of 
speech  and  of  action  was  regarded  as  the  inalienable  right  of 
every  citizen  who  had  paid  his  admission  at  the  door.  A  sense  of 
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ownership  also  arose  from  the  fact  that  enterprises  which  started 
under  the  aegis  of  royalty  were  more  and  more  regarded  as  the 
common  property  of  the  people.  The  tradition  of  free  criticism 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  theatre  gave  the  public  an  increasing 
sense  of  the  general  rights  of  sovereignty  and  the  immediate  op- 
portunity of  exercising  its  own  judgment  and  enforcing  its  own 
will.  The  laws  which  presumably  supported  the  legality  of  the 
actions  of  the  critic  and  the  validity  of  his  judgments  were  the 
universally  accepted  canons  of  neoclassicism;  the  spirit  which 
impelled  the  critic  and  animated  the  audience  was  to  a  marked 
extent  the  growing  passion  for  independence  and  autonomy. 
What  was  the  result? 

All  democratic  societies,  where  laxity  must  be  the  rule,  at 
times  fall  into  excesses  and  subvert  justice.  They  are  on  occasion 
cruel  to  minorities  and  at  times  brutal  to  individuals,  but  over 
a  long  sequence  of  generations  modern  democracy  approximates 
success.  What,  indeed,  can  be  said  of  the  workings  of  the  democ- 
racy of  the  pit  between  the  years  1671  and  1779?  In  our  record, 
as  one  might  expect,  there  are  instances  of  folly,  vulgarity,  and 
violence.  The  gifted  personality  and  the  more  intelligent  class 
of  playgoers  felt  outraged  from  time  to  time  by  the  presence 
and  actions  of  those  they  considered  the  vulgar  and  the  stupid 
many.  Nevertheless,  individualism,  the  two-party  system,  and 
the  multi-party  system  in  the  theatre  had  its  benefits.  In  the 
passages  cited,  actors  never  fail  to  express  their  confidence  in 
the  good  nature  and  the  good  judgment  of  the  spectators.  Most 
plays  that  failed  during  these  years  deserved  to  fail,  though  as 
in  all  free  societies,  many  of  the  guilty  went  unpunished.  Many 
a  jealous  author  derided  and  disparaged  the  work  of  his  rival. 
Yet  despite  all  the  attacks  upon  the  critic  and  upon  what  would 
now  be  called  audience  participation  in  the  theatre,  the  total 
effect  of  the  voice  and  vote  of  these  citizens  of  the  pit  was  salu- 
tary and  even  constructive.  John  Dryden,  who  was  among  the 
writers  of  these  years  uniquely  justified  in  hating  the  opposition 
and  in  excoriating  the  critic,  perhaps  said  the  last  word  on  the 
system  that  then  existed  in  his  Preface  to  Sylvae: 

In  the  midst  of  an  ill-natured  generation  of  scribblers,  there  is 
always  justice  enough  left  in  mankind  to  protect  good  writers;  and 
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they  too  are  obliged,  both  by  humanity  and  interest,  to  espouse  each 
other's  cause  against  false  critics,  who  are  the  common  enemies. 

Still  to  be  considered  is  the  question  of  whether  these  ever 
present  armies  of  objectors  in  the  auditorium  contributed  in 
any  significant  way  to  the  decline  of  the  stage  after  the  time  of 
Dryden,  Congreve,  and  Farquhar.  Did  this  "many-headed 
monster  of  the  pit,"  as  Pope  phrased  it,  and  the  sufferings  that 
it  brought  to  the  playwrights  of  the  age  prevent  authors  of 
genius  from  employing  drama  as  their  medium?  A  survey  of 
the  chief  writers  of  the  classical  period  will  at  once  convince 
the  reader  that  critics  in  the  theatre  or  out  were  no  deterrent 
to  genius  in  this  epoch.  Critics  merely  added  to  the  material 
then  at  hand  for  sharpening  the  wits  of  the  finely  tempered  indi- 
viduals whom  the  age  produced.  In  1672,  the  year  after  the  first 
appearance  of  The  Rehearsal,  in  the  Defence  of  the  Epilogue 
Dryden  remarks  with  his  usual  intelligence  and  honesty: 

A  severe  critic  is  the  greatest  help  to  a  good  wit:  he  does  the  office 
of  a  friend,  while  he  designs  that  of  an  enemy;  and  his  malice  keeps 
a  poet  within  those  bounds,  which  the  luxuriancy  of  his  fancy  would 
tempt  him  to  overleap. 

This  study  of  the  critics  in  the  audience  of  the  English 
theatre  from  Buckingham  to  Sheridan,  while  it  calls  attention 
to  the  widespread  critical  activity  of  the  average  man  in  the  age 
of  Boileau,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Johnson,  does  not  reveal  the 
necessity  for  any  sharp  revision  of  the  history  of  the  English 
drama  in  this  age.  It  does  require  more  careful  appraisal  of  the 
popular  effect  of  such  works  of  literary  criticism  as  John  Dry- 
den's  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  (1668) ,  Alexander  Pope's  An 
Essay  on  Criticism  (1711) ,  and  particularly  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's The  Rehearsal  (1671)  .  In  addition  to  the  light  which 
this  body  of  criticism  sheds  on  its  own  time,  its  great  value  lies 
in  the  insight  which  it  gives  in  the  comprehension  of  universal 
laws  of  social  psychology  as  they  operate  in  every  theatre,  and  in 
the  sensing  of  the  inevitable  misgivings,  doubts,  and  apprehen- 
sions of  every  writer  great  or  small  when  his  work  is  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  for  approbation. 
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Characters,  78  n.,  100  n. 
Byron,  George  Gordon,  Lord,  159 


Caccini,  Giulio,  54 

Cato,  15 

Catullus,  157  n. 

Centlivre,  Mrs.  Susannah,  46 

The  Busy  Body,  156  n. 

The  Wonder,  167  n. 
Charles  I,  King  of  England,  184 
Charles  II,  King  of  England,  10,  19  n., 

32-3,  117,  183-4 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  113 
Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope, 

Fourth  Earl  of,  76 
Chinese  Festival,  The,  71-2,  75,  97 
Cibber,  Colley,  46,  50,  60-1,  66-7,  71,  76, 
173,  176 

Apology,  144  n. 

Love  Makes  a  Man,  155  n. 

Ximena,  157  n. 
Cibber,  Theophilus,  60-1,  66-7,  173,  176 
Cicero,  15 

Clifford,  Martin,  19 
Clive,  Kitty,  83-4 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  159 
Collier,  Jeremy,  42 

"Of    Music,"    Essays    Upon    Several 
Moral  Subjects,  56  n. 

A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and 
Profaneness   of  the  English   Stage, 
42  n.,  76 
Colman,  George,  the  Elder,  101,  127-9, 

157.  159.  »75 
The  Connoisseur,  95 

New  Brooms,  122-7,  !59>  177-8 
The  Oxonian  in  Town,  99 
Polly  Honeycombe,  123 
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Colman,  George,  the  Younger,  128,  168 

n. 
Comparison     between     Laughing    and 
Sentimental    Comedy,    A.    See    An 
Essay  on  the  Theatre   (Goldsmith) 
Congreve,  William,  65,  122 

The  Double  Dealer,  149,  162  n.,  167 

n.,  169  n. 
The  Mourning  Bride,  164  n.,  166  n., 

170  and  n. 
The  Old  Bachelor,  37-8,  146 
The  Way  of  the  World,  59  n.,  159 
Contre  Temps,  The,  anonymous,  56-7 
Corneille,  Pierre,  14 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  See  Macklin 
Cowley,  Abraham,  19 

Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  166  n. 
Cowley,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Albina,  148 
Crisp,  Henry,  Virginia,  146  n. 
Critic,  The.  See  Sheridan 
Cross,   W.    L.,    The   History    of   Henry 

Fielding,  68  n. 
Cumberland,    Richard,     115-6,     119-21, 
133-8,  140 
The  Battle  of  Hastings,  116,  119,  138, 

153  n. 
"Essay  on  Puffing,"  139  n. 
The  Fashionable  Lover,  164  n. 
The  Natural  Son,  154  n.,  164  n. 
The  Note  of  Hand,  140 
The  Observer,  163 
The  West  Indian,  115,  154  n. 
Cuzzoni,  Francesca   (diva  at  the  Italian 
opera)  ,  55-7 

D 

D'Avenant,  Sir  William,  25,  64,   171-2, 
175,  183 
The  Play-House  to  be  Let,   17-8,  21 
Preface  to  Gondibert,  182 
The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  54 
Works  (1673)  ,  17  n.,  21  n. 
Davies,  T.,  Memoirs  of  David  Garrick, 

71  n.,  passim 
Dennis,  John,  15,  46-8,  64,  172,  176 
Dobree,  Bonamy,  Restoration  Comedy, 

182 
Dryden,  John,  13-4,  18,  20,  25,  38-9,  64, 
86,  95,  117,  158  n.,  171,  178,  181-2, 
185-6 
Albion  and  Albanius,  150  n. 
All  for  Love,  150  n.,  168  n.,  169  n. 
Aureng-Zebe,  149  n. 
The  Conquest  of  Granada,  20,  57  n. 
Defence  of  the  Epilogue,  186 
Don  Sebastian,  153  n. 
Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  41,  186 
Essay  on  Satire,  24 


An  Evening's  Love,  148/2. 

The  Indian  Emperor,  167  n. 

The  Indian  Queen,  155  n. 

Limberham,  169  n. 

Oedipus,  150  n. 

Preface  to  Sylvae,  185-6 

The  Rival  Ladies,  9,  146-7 

Secret  Love,  151  n.,  163  n.,  165  n. 

Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  149  n. 

The  Spanish  Friar,  168  n. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  151 

The  Tyrannic  Love,  147 

The  Wild  Gallant,  149,  162  n.,  167  n. 
Duke,    Richard,     169    n.,    170    n. 
Dunbar,    Howard    H.,    The    Dramatic 
Career  of  Arthur  Murphy,  108  n., 
123 
D'Urfey,  Thomas,  31,  32,  52-3 

The  Fool  Turn'd  Critick,  29,  32 

Two  Queens  of  Brentford,  52,  52  n., 

53-i" 

E 

Edinburgh  Review,  The.  See  Jeffrey 
Erasmus,  157  n. 

Essay   on   the   Theatre,  An.  See  Gold- 
smith 
Etherege,  Sir  George,  25,  65,  122 
The  Comical  Revenge,  153  n. 
Eurydice  Hiss'd.  See  Fielding 

F 

Farewel  Folly.  See  Motteux 
Farquhar,  George, 

Sir  Harry  Wildair,  158  n. 

The  Twin  Rivals,  146,  158  n.,  163  n. 
Faustina.  See  Bordoni 
Female  Wits,  The,  anonymous,  145 
Fielding,  Henry,  64-6,  70,  107,  122,  145, 

»73-4»  !76 

The  Author's  Farce,  60-1,  63,  66 

Eurydice,  173 

Eurydice  Hiss'd,  68-9 

Grub  Street  Opera,  110  n. 

The  Historical  Register  for  the  Year 
1J36,  66-9 

Joseph  Andrews,  66,  70 

Love  in  Several  Masques,  61 

Pasquin,  66,  87 

The  Temple  Beau,  76 

Tom  Jones,  63,  70 

Tom  Thumb,  63-4,  66 

Works  (1882)  ,  60  n. 
Fitzpatrick,  Richard,  116-9,  ,3° 
Fitzpatrick  (rioter)  ,  72 
Fleetwood,  Charles,  71 
Fletcher,  John,  19 

Flower,  Newman,  George  Frideric  Han- 
del, 55,  passim 
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Foote,  Samuel,  86,  107,  1 15 
The  Author,  97 
The  Capuchin,  101  n. 
The  Diversions  of  the  Morning,  86 
The  Liar,  99 

The    Roman    and    English     Comedy 
Compared,  76  n. 
Fox,  Charles  James,  1 16-7,  140 
Francklin,    Dr.    Thomas,    The    Earl   of 

Warwick,  158  n. 
Fuller-Maitland,  J.  A.,  The  Oxford  His- 
tory of  Music,  56  n. 


Gainsborough,  Thomas,  71 
Garrick,  David,  65,  70-3,  75-7,  86-7,  97- 
8,  102-4,  110'  ll5>  12^  "•>  l35>  H5-6, 
164  and  n.,  165  n.,  174,  176,  178 
Epilogue  to  Hoadly's  Suspicious  Hus- 
band, 102-3 
Lethe,  71-5,  77,  87,  98 
The  Meeting  of  the  Company,  72 
A  Peep  Behind  the  Curtain,  72 
Gay,  John,  48-50,  65,  172-3 

The  Beggar's  Opera,  57,  87,  173 
Rehearsal  at  Goatham,  99-100 
Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  46-8,  50 

and  n.,  51,  172-3,  176 
The  What  D'Ye  Call  It,  45-6  and  n. 
Genest,   John,    The   English   Stage,    10, 

passim 
George  II,  King  of  England,  76 
George  III,  King  of  England,  10,  118 
Gildon,  Charles,  15,  43,  45,  47 

A  New  Rehearsal,  43-5,  172,  175 
Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  Von,  Faust, 

169  n. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  66,  105-8,  174-5 
The  Citizen  of  the  World,  106 
The  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 

Polite  Learning,  106  n. 
An  Essay  on  the  Theatre,  105-7,  l74 
The  Good  Natur'd  Man,  105,  152  n., 

174 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  105 
Griffith,     Elizabeth,     The     School    for 

Rakes,  168  n.,  169  n. 
Gwyn,  Nell,  147  n. 

H 

Halhed  (schoolmate  of  Sheridan) ,  1 15 
Handel,  George  Frederick,  54-6,  55  n. 

Admeto,  55 

A  lessandro,  55 

Rinaldo,  54 
Harbage,  Alfred,  Cavalier  Drama,  33  n., 

180 
Havard,  William,  King  Charles  I,  102 


Hay nes,  Joe,  144 

Hedelin,    Francois,    Abbd    d'Aubignac, 

»57 
Pratique  du  Theatre,  157  n. 

Higden,  Henry,  38,  175 

The  Wary  Widdow,  37-41,  38  n.,  171, 

Hoadlv,  Dr.  Benjamin,  The  Suspicious 

Husband,  72,  76-7,  80-1,  86,  102 
Hogarth,  William,  11 
Home,  John,  Tragedy  of  Douglas,  121 
Homer,  53 
Hoole,  John, 

Cleonice,  153  n.,  156  n.,  159  n. 

Timanthes,  170  n. 
Horace,  14,  15,  16,  65,  117,  157  n. 
Howard,   Colonel    Henry,    The    United 

Kingdoms,  19 
Howard,  Sir  Robert,  25,  172 

The  Committee,  155  n. 

The  Indian  Queen,  155  n. 
Huntington  Library,  Henry  E.,  4 

I 
Independent  Patriot,  The.  See  Lynch 

J 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  43  and  n. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  ibid. 
Johnson,   Dr.   Samuel,    14,  32,   70,   117, 
148,  152  n.,  155,  178 

The  Idler,  148  n.,  151  n. 

Irene,  15 

The  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  9,  15 

London,  15 

Preface  to  Shakespeare,  15 

Rasselas,  15 

The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  15 
Jonson,  Benjamin    ("Ben")  ,  25  and  n., 
95-6,  101,  132 

The  Poetaster,  96 
Juvenal,  16,  157  n. 

K 

Kelly,  Hugh, 

The  False  Delicacy,  164  n. 

The  School  for  Wives,  152  n. 

A  Word  to  the  Wise,  167  n. 
Kelly,  Michael,  Reminiscences,  141  n. 
Killigrew,  Sir  Thomas,  183 
King,  Thomas  (actor)  ,  120 

The  Picture  of  a  Play  House,  4,  103-4 
(attributed  to  King) 

The  Prophecy,  120 

L 

La  Calprenede,  Gauthier  de,  22 

Lacy,  James    (theatrical  manager)  ,  104, 

H5 
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Lacy,  John, 

Dramatic  Works,  32  n. 

Sir  Hercules  Buffoon,  32,  33 
Larpent  Collection,  4 
Lee,  Nathaniel, 

Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  165  n. 

The  Rival  Queens,  150  n.,  163  n.,  165 
n.,  168  n. 

Theodosius,  155  n. 
Lee,  Sophia,  The  Chapter  of  Accidents, 

159,  168  n. 
Lethe.  See  Garrick 

Lick  at  the  Town,  A.  See  H.  Woodward 
Lillo,  George,  The  London  Merchant, 

70 
Locke,  John,  181 
Longinus,  14,  117 

On  the  Sublime,  158  and  n. 
Louis,  XIV,  King  of  France,  183 
Lynch,  Francis,   The  Independent  Pa- 
triot, 57-9 
Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  81 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  81 

M 

Macklin,  Charles,  71,  77,  81-2,  86-7,  95- 
6,  176-7 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  4,  87-96,  177 
The  Man  of  the  World,  177 
The  New  Play  Criticiz'd,  4,  77-82,  87, 
176-7 
MacMillan,  Dougald,  Larpent  Plays  in 
the  Huntington  Library,  77  n.,  87 
n.,  104  n.,  129  n. 
Maecenas,  15 
Malone,  Edmond,  184 
Manager  Manag'd,   The.  See   The  Au- 
thor's Triumph 
Mere,  Chevalier  de,  181 
Milton,  John,   Comus    (stage  version) , 

121, 168  n. 
Modern  Philology,  50  n. 
Moliere,  Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin  de,  65, 
122 
Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  29 
La   Critique  de  l'£cole  des  Femmes, 

178 
LTmpromptu  de  Versailles,  178 
Monteverdi,  Claudio,  54 
Arianna,  54 
Orpheus,  54 
Motteux,  Pierre,  146,  163  n. 
Farewel  Folly;   or,   the   Younger   the 
Wiser,  36  and  n.,  171 
Murphy,  Arthur,  145,  175,  178 
The  Apprentice,  99 
The  Grecian  Daughter,  154/1. 


News  from  Parnassus,  87,  96,  108-14, 

123, 177 
The  Orphan  of  China,  165  n. 
The  School  for  Guardians,  153  n.,  156 
The  Way  to  Keep  Him,  145 
Works  (1786) ,  108  n. 
Zenobia,  161  n. 
Musical   Folly.    See    The    Independent 
Patriot 

N 

Nettleton,  George,  and  Arthur  E.  Case, 
British  Dramatists  from  Dryden  to 
Sheridan,  143  n. 

New  Play  Criticiz'd,  The.  See  Macklin 

New    Rehearsal,  A.   See   Gildon 

Nicoll,  Allardyce,  10,  123 
A    History    of    Restoration    Drama, 
1660-1700  (abbreviation  used,  1660- 
iyoo),  26  n.,  passim 
A  History  of  Early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury  Drama,   ijoo-ij^o   (abbrevia- 
tion used,  1J00-1J50),  36  n.,  passim 
A   History   of  Late  Eighteenth   Cen- 
tury  Drama,   iy 50-1800   (abbrevia- 
tion used,  iy  50-1800),   123,  passim 

North,  Frederick,  Lord,  118 

Nostradamus,  Centuries,  169  n. 

Noverre,  Jean  Georges  (Swiss  theatri- 
cal producer) ,  71 

Noyes,  George  R.,  Selected  Dramas  of 
John  Dryden;  with  The  Rehearsal , 
19  n. 

O 

Odingsells,  Gabriel,  Bays's  Opera,  57,  62 
Old  Bachelor,  The.  See  Congreve 
Otway,  Thomas, 

The  Orphan,  155  n. 

Venice  Preserved,  162  n. 


Palmer,  John,  131-2 

Parker,    Edward,   A    Complete   Key    to 
Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  46  n. 
Parsons,  William,  148 
Pasquin   Turn'd  Drawcansir.  See   Cov- 
ent Garden  Theatre  (Macklin) 
Peep  Behind  the  Curtain,  A.  See  Lethe 

(Garrick) 
Pembroke,  Lady,  55 
Pepys,  Samuel,  41,  147 
Peri,  Jacopo, 
Daphne,  54 
Eurydice,  54 
Picture  of  a  Play  House,  The.  See  King 
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Plague    of   Envy,    The.   See    The   Neiv 

Play  Criticiz'd   (Macklin) 
Play-House  to   be  Let,  A.    (1759)  .  See 

The  Rival  Theatres   (Stayley) 
Poetical  Squire,  The.  See  Sir  Hercules 

Buffoo?i  (Lacy) 
Pope,   Alexander,    43-5,    48-50,    66,   70, 
158  n.,  172,  175,  178,  186 
The  Dunciad,  13,  45,  172,  176 
The  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  45 
An  Essay  on  Criticism,  15,  98  n.,  186, 
Homer,  15 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  15,  44-5,  64 
Supplement,  Works  (1758)  ,  46  n. 
Three  Hours   after   Marriage,  46-51, 
172,  176 


Quintilian,  Marcus  Fabius,   The  Insti- 
tutes of  Oratory,  158  n. 


R 

Racine,  108 
Rapin,  Rene,  157 
Observations  sur  Horace   et    Virgil  e, 

157  n. 
Reflexions  sur  la  Poetique  d'Aristote, 
157  n. 
Reed,  Joseph, 

Madrigal  and  Trulletta,  98 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  71 
Rhodes,   R.   Compton,   The  Plays   and 
Poems  of  Richard  Brinsley   Sheri- 
dan, 115  n.,  passim 
Richelieu,    Armand    Jean    du    Plessis, 

Cardinal  and  Due  de,  18 
Rival  Ladies,  The.  See  Dryden 
Rival  Queans.  See  The  Contre  Temps 
Rival  Theatres,  The.  See  Stayley 
Rochester,    Tohn   Wilmot,   Second   Earl 

of,  86 
Rowe,  Nicholas,  43-5,  70,  172,  175 
The  Ambitious  Stepmother,  44 
Jane  Shore,  43-4,  158  n. 
The  Royal  Convert,  161  n. 
Tamerlane,  44,  157  n. 
Rymer,  Thomas,  15,  18 
Preface  to  Rapin,  172,  182 


Scaliger,  Julius  Caesar,  98,   157  and  n. 

Schiller,  Johann  Cristoph  Friedrich 
Yon,  The  Robbers,  76 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  and  George  Saints- 
bury,  ed.,  Works  of  John  Dryden, 
20  n. 


Scroop,  Sir  Car,  150,  163  n.,  165  n.,  1 68 

n. 
Scudery,  Madeleine  de,  22 
Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  37,  41 

Miscellaneous    Works    (1702)  ,   53,   54 
n. 
Senesino  (singer)  ,  56 
Shadwell,  Thomas,  35,  95 

The  Libertine,  162  n.,  165  n.,   166  n. 

The  Squire  of  Alsatia,  166  ?/. 

The  Sullen  Lovers,  95-6,  163  n. 

Timon,  150  n.,  163  n. 

A  True  Widow,  35-6 

The  Virtuoso,  34-5,  151  n. 

Works  (1927)  ,  34  n. 
Shakespeare,  William,   18,  70,   101,    no 

Hamlet,  142,  143  n. 

Henry  Fourth,  Part  II,  66 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  77 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  164  n. 
Sherburn,  George,  54  n. 

"The    Fortunes    and    Misfortunes   of 

Three  Hours  after  Marriage ,"  50  n. 

Sheridan,    Richard    Brinsley,    13,    65-6, 

107-8,    116-7,    H9-23.    l*5-30>    l33- 
136-8,  140-3,  145,  175,  186 
The  Critic,  10-11,  65,  95,  115-23,  126- 

43>  !59>  !75>  !77-8,  180 
The  Duenna,  116 
Ixion,  115,  122,  177 
The  Rivals,  107-8,  116,  122,  142 
The  School  for  Scandal,  108,  116,  122, 

128,  131-2,  142 
A  Trip  to  Scarborough,  116 
Sichel,  Walter,  Sheridan,  107  n. 
Sir  Hercules  Buffoon.  See  Lacy 
Sir  Noisy  Parr  at.  See  The   Wary   Wid- 

dow  (Higden) 
Smith,  Dane  F.,  Plays  about  the  Thea- 
tre in  England,  3,  22  n.,  46  n.,  66  n., 
70  n.,  110  n.,  144  n. 
Sprat,  Thomas,  19 
Stage  Cyclopaedia,  The,  98  n. 
Stayley,   George,    The   Rival    Theatres, 

100-1 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  66,  76 
The  Funeral,  172 
The  Guardian,  10 
The  Tatler,  10 
Stevens,     George     Alexander,     Distress 

upon  Distress,  98 
Summers,  Montague,  10 

The  Playhouse  of  Pepys,  25  n. 
The  Works  of  Thomas  Shadwell,  34 
n. 
Swift,  Jonathan,  53,  64,  66 
A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  53  n.,  170 
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Temple,  Sir  William,  15 
Theobald,  Lewis,  70,  98  n. 

The  Temple  of  Dulness,  97-8,  101 
Thomson,  James,  64 
Tragedy    in    True    Taste.   See   Distress 

upon  Distress    (Stevens) 
Tragedy  Rehearsed,  A.  See  The  Critic 

(Sheridan) 
Two  Queens  of  Brentford.  See  D'Urfey 


Yanbrugh,  Sir  John, 

The  Confederacy,  155  n. 

The  Provok'd  Wife,  147,  166  n.,  168  n. 
Vaughan,  Thomas,  129,  156  n.,  159,  180 
Yilliers,  George,  Second  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. See  Buckingham 
Yirgil,  157  n. 

Vossius,  Gerard  John,  157  n. 
Vossius,  Isaac,  Observations,  157 

W 

Waller,  Edmund,  19 
Walpole,  Horace,  117 

The  Mysterious  Mother,  32 


Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  55,  70,  173,  184 
Whitehead,  William,  Creusa,  162  n. 
William  III  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen 

of  England,  184 
Williams,  Stanley  T.,  Richard  Cumber- 
land, 140  n. 
Winchilsea,  Lady  Anne,  Countess  of,  46 
Woodward,  Henry,  85-7,  176-7 

Harlequin's  Jubilee,  86 

Harlequin  Ranger,  86 

A  Lick  at  the  Town,  4,  82-7 

Tit  for  Tat,  86 
Woodward,  Dr.  John,  46 
Word    to    the    Wise,   A.    See   Eurydice 

"  Hiss'd   (Fielding)    - 
Wordsworth,  William,  159  ■'       * 

Wycherley,  William,  25,  28,  65 

The  Country  Wife,  28 

Love  in  a  Wood,  166  n. 


Young,  Edward,  Busiris,  148  n. 
Younger  the   Wiser,   The.  See  Farewel 
Folly   (Motteux) 


Zoilus,  53 
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No.    4    Albrecht:  William  Hazlitt  and  the  Malthusian  Controversy.  1950.  ($1.00) 

No.    5    Grabo:  Shelley's  Eccentricities.  1950.   ($1.00) 

No.  6  MacCurdy:  The  Spanish  Dialect  in  St.  Bernard  Parish,  Louisiana.  1950. 
($1.00) 

No.    7     Dykes:  Billy  the  Kid,  the  Bibliography  of  a  Legend.  1952.   ($2.50) 

No.  8  MacCurdy:  A  History  and  Bibliography  of  Spanish-Language  Newspapers 
and  Magazines  in  Louisiana,  1808-1949.  1951.   ($1.00) 

No.    9    Jacobs:  William  Barnes,  Linguist.  1952.  ($1.00) 

No.  10    Wicker:  The  Romantic  Melancholy  of  Edward  Young.  1952.  (1 1.00) 

No.  11  Albrecht:  The  Loathly  Lady  in  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.  (Will  appear  in 
late  1953.) 

No.  12  Smith:  The  Critics  in  the  Audience  of  the  London  Theatres  from  Buck- 
ingham to  Sheridan.  A  Study  of  Neoclassicism  in  the  Playhouse,  1671- 

1779-  1953-   ($i-5<>) 
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Vol.       I    No.  1     Pearce:    Christopher    Marlowe,    Figure    of    the    Renaissance. 
1934.  (25*) 
No.  2    St.  Clair:   Dante  Viewed  Through  His  Imagery.   1935.    (25^) 

Language  Series 
Vol.       I    No.  1     Espinosa:  Los  Comanches.  1907.   (Out  of  print.) 

No.  2     Espinosa:    Studies   in   New   Mexican   Spanish.    1909.    (Out   of 

print.) 
No.  3    Sherwin:  Some  Sources  of  More's  Utopia.  1917.  (Out  of  print.) 
Vol.     II     No.  1     Zellars:  Bibliography  of  the  Spanish  Historical  Novel  During 
the  First  Half  of  the  19th  Century.  1929.   (25^) 
No.  2     Zellars:    Scott    and   Certain   Spanish    Historical   Novels.    1929. 

(25<0 
No.  3    Campa:  A  Bibliography  of  Spanish  Folklore  in  New  Mexico. 

1930.  (25^) 
Vol.   Ill    No.  1     Mitchell:  The  Latinity  of  John  de  Trokelowe  and  of  Henry 

of  Blaneford.  1932.  (25^) 
Vol.    IV    No.  1     Campa:  The  Spanish  Folksong  in  the  Southwest.  1933.    (25^) 
No.  2     Kercheville:    A   Study   of   Tendencies    in    Modern   and    Con- 
temporary Spanish  Poetry  from  the  Modernist  Movement 
to  the  Present  Time.  1933.   (Out  of  print.) 
Vol.      V    No.  1     Campa:  Spanish  Religious  Folk-theatre  in  the  Spanish  South- 
west (first  cycle) .  1934.   (25^) 
No.  2    Campa:  Spanish  Religious  Folk-theatre  in  the  Spanish  South- 
west (second  cycle) .  1934.  (50^) 
No.  3    Kercheville:  A  Preliminary  Glossary  of  New  Mexican  Spanish 
(and)    McSpadden:   Some  Semantic  and  Philological  Facts 
of  the  Spanish  Spoken  in  Chilili,  New  Mexico.  1934.   (50^) 
Vol.    VI    No.  1     Mitchell:  "Mostellaria"   (Haunted  House) .  1935.   (25O 
No.  2     Campa:  Sayings  and  Riddles  in  New  Mexico.  1937.   (25^) 
No.  3    Jarman:    The    Goncourt    Brothers— Modernists    in    Abnormal 
Psychology.  1939.  (25*) 
Vol.  VII     No.  1     Campa:  Los  Comanches.  1942.   (25^) 
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